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THE CHARM OF ENGLISH PROSE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY}! 


TENNYSON tells us how Sir Percivale turned 
‘** From noiseful arms and acts of prowess done 
In tournament and tilt” 
and in an abbey far from Camelot 
‘* Beneath a world-old yew-tree, darkening half 
The cloisters on a gustful April morn,”’ 
talked with the monk Ambrosius about the events of the past. 

In thus changing the subject from current events, Sir Percivale 
showed a pardonable weakness. In the same way, I venture to 
leave the contemporary world, the noiseful arms and acts of 
prowess done by the twentieth-century captains of industry, and 
social reformers, assured conservatives and eager progressives, 
and spend an hour in another age. I shall take as my theme 
“The Charm of English Prose in the Seventeenth Century.” 

Prose — the very word is disheartening. Is not prosaic an ad- 
jective of reproach? Poetry has charm, or at least, it is supposed 
to have, by its fond writer and hopeful reader. But Prose is the 
Cinderella of literature and must mind the pots and kettles while 
her proud sisters have gone to the ball. Prose, homely, unadorned, 
is the drudge of all work. Prose is what we write, when we are 
able to write nothing else. 

But now and then there are times when the Fairy Godmother 
appears, and Cinderella has her fling. She has, for a little time, 
“beauty for ashes, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” 


1 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, June 16, 1913, 
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Just as there are periods when genius takes a lyric or dramatic 
form, so there are periods when it expresses itself in narrative 
or even didactic prose. The sixteenth century was an age favor- 
able to poetry. Its spirit was one of romantic expectation. All 
sorts of dazzling possibilities opened up to the excited imagina- 
tion. Men found the ordinary speech inadequate. 

Stout Sir Thomas Stuckley of Ilfracombe, when he talked with 
Queen Elizabeth about the commercial possibilities of Florida, 
began to rhapsodize. He would rather be the head of a planta- 
tion in Florida than to linger in any of the courts of Europe. 


“T hope,” said the Queen, “I may hear from you when you are 
stated in your principality.” 

“T will write unto you,” quoth Stuckley. 

“In what language ?” said the Queen. 

“In the style of princes,” said Stuckley. “To our dear Sister.” 


When merchant adventurers adopted the style of Princes, they 
would prefer the “ Faerie Queene” to any prosaic textbook on 
Ethics. There was the exhilaration which comes when great rev- 
olutionary ideas are in the air, which have not yet been reduced 
to inconvenient action. Young men dreamed dreams and old men 
saw visions, and left the next generation to pay the bills. 

When the spacious times of great Elizabeth had passed into 
history, the bills for the sixteenth-century improvements in civili- 
zation became due. The theory of civil and religious liberty had 
been adopted, but now the practical consequences must be con- 
sidered. Who was to pay for the new freedom ? 

Now when men begin to talk about ways and means to make 
both ends meet, they are more apt to use prose than poetry. They 
are likely also to lose their tempers. After the triumph of Prot- 
estantism in England, there came the period of internal strife — 
Parliament against the King, Churchman against Puritan, and 
both against that “world-hating and world-hated beast, the hag- 
gard Anabaptist.” Law-abiding citizens were appalled at the 
new brood of anarchists. Whether they were called Ranters, or 
Quakers, or Root-and-Branch men, or Fifth. Monarchy men, they 
pestered quiet people, and interfered with business. They perpet- 
uated the Social Unrest. 

There is one phrase which continually occurs, as giving the 
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impression of thoughtful persons as to their own age. These are 
“distracted times” — times of letting loose destructive energies 
and of hysterical passion. The terrors of the French Revolution 
have obscured for us the disorders and fanaticisms of the great 
revolutionary period of England when churches were ruined, 
property rights ignored, churches desecrated, works of art de- 
stroyed, clergy deprived of their livings, the hereditary aristoe- 
racy degraded from its place of power, the Constitution over- 
thrown, and the anointed King tried and executed as a traitor. 
To those of conservative tendencies who were living in the period, 
and did not know how it would come out, it was terrifying enough. 

It was this period of unrest, with its fierce contention over prac- 
tical matters, that produced some of the most remarkable English 
prose. It was the age which gave the final impress to the English 
Bible. It was the period of Izaak Walton, Thomas Fuller, Jeremy 
Taylor, John Milton, John Bunyan. 

If I were to indicate the chief characteristic of these men, I 
should say it was their ability to give an uncommon expression of 
common sense. Now while in practical life common sense is most 
highly esteemed, in literature and the arts it is often, with consid- 
erable justice, looked upon as the sum of all villainies. For it is 
taken to be but another name for the irremediably commonplace. 

Horace Walpole tells us how one day he met Hogarth, who in- 
sisted on talking to him about his History of Painting. Hogarth 
wished to apologize for English Painting. He ended with a re- 
mark which amused Walpole. “The reason why we English do 
not paint better is because we have too much common sense.” It 
was before the Cubists and Futurists had been dreamed of, and 
Hogarth could not have imagined to what heights painting could 
soar when the inhibitions of common sense were altogether re- 
moved. 

But the criticism is suggestive. Poetry suffers from too much 
common sense. Its wings are clipped and it cannot soar. Music is 
of the same nature. Grand opera would be impossible if the tenor, 
in expressing his affection for his lady love, were to ignore the 
conventions of his art and take counsel of his common sense. 

But prose does not need to soar. It is pedestrian in its habit. 
It is at its best when it feels the solid earth under its feet. There 
is no fine frenzy about it, and it insists on following the rule of rea- 
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son. But with his feet upon the ground a man may shuffle along, 
or limp and totter, or he may dawdle on the path or walk mincingly 
till we lose all interest in his uncertain progression. Or, on the 
other hand, he may walk with a firm, confident stride, as one who 
knows where he is going and who enjoys the wholesome exercise. 
Such a pedestrian would not exchange a stout pair of legs for any 
ordinary kind of wings. And there is a prose which for power to 
stir us is surpassed only by the rarest kind of poetry. 

The characteristic of the great prose-writers of the seventeenth 
century was huge, heroic common sense. It was the common sense 
of middle-aged gentlemen, not in slippered ease, but in fighting 
trim, and carrying the very least amount of adipose tissue. 

Usually common sense arrives at that period when the spirit of 
adventure is dead. It takes the form of good-humored cynicism. 
The prudential virtues are treated as a residuum after the tumults 
of youth have subsided. So in the gulches of the Far West, below 
some old mining camp where the gambling spirit once ran high, 
you may see the patient, unemotional Chinaman working over the 
tailings. He gets a sufficient living out of what in the wasteful 
days had been allowed to run through the sluices. 

There is another kind of prudence. It is active, not passive. It 
is forward looking, not reminiscent. It is a practitioner of pre- 
ventive medicine for the body politic. 


‘* Think not that Prudence dwells in dark abodes ; 
She scans the Future with the eye of gods.”’ 


The ideal is that of one who, in Miltonic phrase, is ‘a skilful con- 
siderer of human things.” 

Amid the tumults of the seventeenth century, there arose an 
unusual number of skilful considerers of human things. Some of 
them were radicals, some of them conservatives. Some fought for 
the King and some for the Parliament, but they had certain qual- 
ities in common. Theirs was the large utterance of men who were 
dealing with big questions. They had no time for hair-splitting, 
there was a manly grasp of principles, and acceptance of respon- 
sibilities, as of those to whom words and deeds corresponded. 
They were all the time dealing with conduct. Men took up the 
pen as they would take up the sword, for a worthy cause. How 
far from the temper which we are accustomed to call literary is 
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Milton’s description of the way in which a man fits himself for 
authorship. 


“When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and 
deliberation to assist him, he searches, meditates, is industrious and likely 
consults and confers with his judicious friends, after all which done he 
takes himself to be informed in what he writes, as well as any that writ 
before him.” This is “the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripe- 
ness.” 


In that age of exuberant pamphleting, not all that was written 
and printed would stand that test — certainly not all of Milton’s 
tracts for the times. But out of the mass of passionate and even 
scurrilous invective, there emerges a remarkable literature in which 
common sense is transfigured, and appears as something romantic. 
Milton has it, so has Jeremy Taylor, and so has John Bunyan. 
You feel that you are in the presence of persons who have the 
valor not of ignorance but of experience. 

How characteristic is Jeremy Taylor’s praise of manly virtue. 


“Our virtues are but the seed when the Grace of God comes upon us 
first, but this grace must be thrown into broken furrows, and must twice 
feel the cold and twice feel the heat, and be softened with storms and 
showers, and then it will arise into fruitfulness and harvests. . .. Fa- 
thers because they design to have their children wise and valiant, apt for 
counsel or for arms, send them to severe governments and tie them to 
study, to hard labor. They rejoice when the bold boy strikes a lion with 
his hunting spear, and shrinks not when the beast comes to affright his 
early courage. Softness is for slaves, for minstrels, for useless persons, 
for the fair ox. But the man that designs his son for noble employments 
loves to see him pale with study, or panting with labor, hardened with 
sufferance, or eminent by dangers. And so God dresses us for Heaven.” 


The same appeal to disciplined courage which is the note in 
England is felt in New England. A great part of the fame of the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonists comes from the fact 
that they were their own historians and realized the ideal signifi- 
cance of their own doings. No orator on Forefathers’ Day can do 
better than take his text from some great utterance of Governor 
Bradford. “They had a great hope and inward zeal of laying some 
good foundation.” The whole story of the men of the Mayflower, 
their inner and their outward lives, is in that pregnant sentence. 
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We read it as Holy Writ, and the History of Freedom in America 
is the commentary. 

Or we linger over that other text, which follows the list of dis- 
couragements to the new undertakings. “It was answered that all 
great and honorable actions are accompanied with great difficulties 
and must be both enterprised and overcome by answerable cour- 
ages.” 

Even in the narrative of the most ordinary event there is an 
arresting quality. Governor Winthrop had been guilty of the in- 
discretion of moving his house from Cambridge; for this he was 
called to account by the fiery Dudley. But how admirable is the 
description of the quarrel that ensued. 

“The deputy began to be in a passion and told the Governor that if 
he were so round, he would be round also. So the deputy rose in a great 
fury and passion, and the Governor grew very hot also. And they both 
fell into a fury of bitterness. But by the mediation of the mediators they 
were soon pacified. . . . So the meeting breaking up without any other 
consideration but the commending of the success of it by prayer to the 
Lord, the Governor brought the deputy onward of his way, and every 
man went to his own home.” 


That is only a straightforward narrative of one of the common- 
est incidents of local politics. Yet it is told in such a way that it 
is invested with an atmosphere of moral dignity. 

There was a peculiar flavor to the speech of the men of that 
period which we recognize in their most casual talk. We listen to 
the remark of King James I at a dinner table. “He must have 
been a very valiant man who first adventured upon the eating of 
an oyster.” We have all had that thought, but we could not ex- 
press it in that way. 

The fact is that the men of that generation had a great advan- 
tage over us in the material with which they worked. The builder 
in concrete construction is careful in his specifications to demand 
not only a good quality of Portland cement but also a sufficiency 
of sharp sand. Not only must there be something that binds, but 
there must be material that can be bound. 

So in our speech. There isa fluency not to say fluidity in our 
present language which makes for easy writing but does not pro- 
duce structural strength. The sentence is flowing or at best a 
sticky mass that does not “set.” The words themselves are not 
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clean and sharp. They have no edge. Words that have been used 
in so many senses that their original significance has been for- 
gotten come at length to form only a verbal quick-sand. 

The older writers had at their command an abundance of clean, 
sharp words. It mattered little whether the words were Anglo- 
Saxon or Latin in their origin. The important thing was that 
their primary meanings were in the minds of both speakers and 
listeners. The word and the thing had not only analogy but an 
identity. It was said of Sir Walter Raleigh, “He seemed to be 
born to be that only which he went about.” When such men 
spoke, their words fitted their mood. Their utterance was indi- 
vidual, as much their own as their sword thrusts. 

Let us compare two forms of speech. Here is a sentence from a 
recent novel ;: — 


‘“ As he went down stairs he halted at the landing, his hand going tq 
his forehead, a reflex motion significant of a final attempt to achieve thq 
hitherto unattainable feat of imagining her to be his wife.” 


There is something of self-conscious modernity in this sentence, 
The accepted lover is a bundle of hesitancies. In the attempt to 
psychologize over his emotions, we are in doubt whether he will 
get down stairs or not; we certainly do not see him do it. There 
is nothing suggested but a series of reflex actions which will in 
all human probability come to nothing. 

Now turn to Izaak Walton. 


‘“‘My honest scholar, it is now past five of the clock. We will fish till 
nine and then go to breakfast. Go you to yonder sycamore tree and 
hide your bottle of drink under the hollow root of it, for about that time 
and in that place we will make a brave breakfast with a piece of pow- 
dered beef and a radish or two, which I have in my fish bag. We shall 
I warrant you make.a good honest wholesome hungry breakfast. And I 
will then give you direction for the making and using of your flies.” 


What is the difference? There is a difference not only in the 
arrangement of the sentences but in the nature of the words. In 
one case the words are listless and indifferent. They look as if 
they had been up late at night and had lost interest in life. They 
are self-conscious, as if they had just come out of the psychology 
book and were sorry that they had left it. 

In the other case the words have the dew of the morning upon 
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them. They are brisk and cheery. They stand erect and look you 
in the eye. They are glad to be alive. It is only a piece of dried 
beef and a radish or two that is promised, but it is a brave 
breakfast, a good, honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast. We are 
sure of that. The very words make us hungry. 

“It’s only a way of putting things, a mere trick of language,” 
do you say? But language is not a trick, it is an expression of 
personality. Find out a man’s natural and habitual way of ex- 
pressing himself and you find out a great deal about the man. We 
talk about expressing a thought in different language, but are you 
sure that in your paraphrase you have expressed all the thought 
— or if the thought, have you also expressed the feeling ? 

In the card catalogue of the Boston Library there is the title of 
a book published about a hundred years ago. It is “ An Attempt 
to translate the prophetic part of the Apocalypse of St. John into 
familiar language, by divesting it of the metaphors in which it is 
involved.” My curiosity was not sufficient to lead me to take out 
the book, but I should imagine that it would not be very much like 
the Apocalypse. 

The attempt to treat literary style apart from the personality of 
which it is the expression leads us unto those regions of scholar- 
ship which belong to the permanently arid belt. However keen 
the analysis, it does not reveal the secret of charm or of force. 

The true lover of literature is discovered by the simple test which 
King Solomon found so efficacious when the two women claimed 
each for herself the living child. The critic with Solomonic grav- 
ity lifts his sword to cleave asunder the living work of genius. 
“] will divide the word from the thought. I will give to one the 
literary form and to the other the actual meaning of this passage.” 
Then the literal-minded student of literature says, “ Divide it.” 
But the loving reader cries, “ Not so, my Lord. Give her the liv- 
ing child, and in no wise slay it.” It all depends, of course, on the 
kind of literature which we have in mind, whether it is the kind 
that lives, or is the kind that is merely put together. 

Bergson in his “ Creative Evolution” points out the difference 
between a vital process and a manufacture. The manufacturer 
finds in his product exactly what he put into it. The pieces are 
put together and form a complete whole. But life has an explosive 
quality about it, and each bit into which it explodes has power to 
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reproduce itself, and is influenced by a new set of circumstances. 
Therefore, “‘ Life in evolving sows itself in an unforeseeable vari- 
ety of form.” 

Now the same thing is true in literary history. There are writ- 
ers who are careful craftsmen. Their manufactured works are ad- 
mirably done. They use words which express their thoughts with 
absolute precision. It is a case where we find precisely what the 
manufacturer put into it. And yet though we read and admire 
them, we find it difficult to remember them. The reason of this is 
that we are very self-centered creatures, and we can’t remember 
what other people have thought nearly so well as we can what we 
have been thinking ourselves. 

It is here that real genius for expression comes in. Some one, 
in an unforgettable sentence, drops a thought into our mind. 
Henceforth it is not his but ours. He was but the sower going 
forth to sow; but our minds form the field, and the harvest is ours. 
There are books which have this germinating power. No matter 
what the original writer thought, their great value is in what they 
cause us to think. ‘ Words that are simple,” said the Chinese 
sage, “but whose meanings are far reaching, are good words.” 
There are inner meanings, suggestions and universal applications. 
The Christian Apostle urges us to “ provoke one another to good 
works.” So there are books which do not so much furnish us with 
thoughts as provoke us to good thinking. In such provocation the 
form is very essential. 

Of this provocative quality, the Bible is the supreme example. 
An old writer says of it, ‘‘ Where the surface doth not laugh with 
corn, the heart thereof within is merry with mines.” It provokes 
in us a curiosity which leads us to dig for hidden treasure. 

But even the Bible has gained immensely in its power over 
English speaking people by the fact that it was translated at a 
period when the language was peculiarly vital, and the words had 
not lost their explosive power. 

In Scripture texts it is very difficult to change the language 
without a sense of impoverishment. Anyone can test this for him- 
self by comparing the King James Version with the so-called 
Twentieth Century Version, whose translators state their prin- 
ciple to be to “ exclude all words and phrases not used in current 
English.” 
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Read the story of the Nativity. ‘‘When Herod the King had 
heard these things he was troubled and all Jerusalem with him.” 
This is the simplest form of narrative, but it is vital. Read it in any 
time of popular commotion and vague unrest. How the words come 
back as we see the troubled rulers and the troubled city. It is a 
text which has been used in every great civic crisis since the days 
of King Herod. 

But suppose the preacher were compelled to take his text from 
the Twentieth Century Version. “ When King Herod heard the 
news he was much troubled and his anxiety was shared by the 
whole of Jerusalem.” 

Even the person least sensitive to literary charm must feel that 
something had happened to the text. “ A city set upon a hill can- 
not be hid.” These words kindle thought. The Twentieth Century 
version reads, “ It is impossible for a town that stands on a hill 
to escape notice.” These words are a verbal wet blanket. 


One cannot speak of the charm of Seventeenth Century prose 
without touching upon its humor. In Milton it was conspicuously 
absent, as it was with most of the men of the Puritan party, with 
the great exception of Bunyan. It was, however, the solace of 
the honest gentlemen of the conservative party — and they needed 
it. Jolted over abominable roads, at a pace that was unpleasing 
to them, it was fortunate that their minds were fitted with a shock 
absorber. To them literature was a consolation in times when 
politics was a nightmare. Thomas Fuller voiced their moods in 
his sequence of pleasant homilies, “ Good Thoughts in Bad Times.” 
A few years after he published “Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times,” and then “ Mixed Contemplations in Better Times.” 

Dear to the soul of Charles Lamb was the humor of Fuller. 
Says Lamb, Fuller’s “ way of telling a story, for its eager liveli- 
ness and the perpetual running commentary of the narrator hap- 
pily blended with the narration is perhaps unequalled.” Many 
have undertaken, as did Lamb himself, to make collections of the 
wit and humor of Thomas Fuller. But these excerpts do not do 
justice to one whom Coleridge declares “was incomparably, the 
most sensible, the least prejudiced great man of an age that 
boasted a galaxy of great men.” 

Fuller’s humor was the quintessence of Common Sense. A 
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clergyman of the Church of England, and a royalist by convic- 
tion, he was also a man of liberal principles and a believer in 
reforms. He was also a scholar and deeply interested in anti- 
quities. He saw no reason whatever why Puritan and Churchman 
should not work together in brotherly fashion for pure Christi- 
anity, and why King and Parliament should not come to terms. 
He looked upon the different parties into which the kingdom was 
divided and was not offended at their diversities. There was 
room for all if they would only behave themselves. Such a man 
would like nothing better than to live at peace with all men. But 
that was just what all men refused to let him do— that was the 
humor of it. And like a sensible man, Fuller saw the humor 
of it. 

Events were too strong for him. “ Many things in England,” 
he says, “are out of joint for the present, and a strange confusion 
there is in Church and State, but let this comfort us that it is 
a confusion in tendency to order.” Had Fuller been a Professor 
of History sitting in his study two hundred years after the events, 
he could not have better summed up the general situation. 

Having come to this philosophical conclusion concerning the 
times, Fuller proceeded to make the best of them. That things 
would work out in the end for some kind of order, he had no 
doubt. Just how they would work out, he did not pretend to knaw. 


“There dwelt not long since a devout but ignorant Papist in Spain. 
Every morning bending his knees and lifting his eyes to Heaven, he 
would repeat the alphabet. And now, he said, ‘O good God, put these 
letters together to spell syllables and to make such sense as may be to 
thy glory and my good. . . . In these distracted times I fall to the poor 
pious man’s prayer — A, B, C, D,’ ete.” 


As to the zealous cries for more liberty, he says that he thinks 
the age is sufficiently provided with that commodity. 


“It were liberty enough if for the next seven years all sermons were 
obliged to keep residence on the text, ‘Love one another.’ . . . Too 
many nowadays are like Pharaoh’s magicians who could conjure up with 
their charms more new frogs, but could not drive away the frogs that 
were there before.” 


Turn from the pamphlets of the day with their fierce invective 
to Fuller’s little homily on the Psalms. 
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“Sometimes I have disputed with myself which was the most guilty, 
David, who said in his haste, All men are liars, or that wicked man who 
spake against his brother and slandered his mother’s son. David seems 
the greater offender, for mankind might have an action of defamation 
against him, yea he might be challenged for giving all men the lie. But 
mark: David was in haste, he spoke as it were in transitu, when he was 
passing, or rather posting by; or if you please it was not David, but 
David’s haste that rashly vented the words. Whereas the other sat, a 
solemn, serious, premeditate posture. Now to say he sat carries with it 
the countenance of a judicial proceeding, as if he made a session or 
bench business thereof. 

“ Lord, pardon my cursory and preserve me from sedentary sins.” 


But though he was averse to the sedentary sins of acrimonious 
recrimination, he believed in holy wrath and writes admiringly of 
that excellent clergyman, William Perkins: “ He could pronounce 
the word damn with such an emphasis as left a doleful echo in the 
hearer’s mind a good while after.” 

It was in the midst of civil distractions when he himself was 
driven from pillar to post that Fuller wrote “The Worthies of 
England” and “The Church History of Britain,” books which 
along with Walton’s “Compleat Angler” are potent charms 
against the foul fiends— Hurry and Worry. They diffuse around 
the reader a soothing atmosphere of unlimited leisure. We are 
rambling over the country from one hospitable mansion to an- 
other, in the company of a gentleman who knows everybody and 
has all the time in the world to tell us about them. He has the 
knack of hitting always upon some little peculiarity in his wor- 
thies which makes us remember them. 

As for his “ Church History,” it was written as no church his- 
tory has been written before or since. Whether one likes it or not 
depends on whether one likes Fuller. 

In the report of a recent conference of historians, we are told 
of the progress that has been made “ since history ceased to be a 
pleasant branch of literature and became the serious pursuit of 
eager specialists.” I am sure that eager specialists would not ap- 
prove of Fuller’s “Church History of Britain,” with its leisurely 
rambling through the centuries, stopping at gentlemen’s houses 
to study the coats of arms, and sometimes for many pages for- 
getting all about the Church in talking about something more 
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interesting. It was written at a time when Fuller was moving 
precariously from one royalist gentleman’s house to another, and 
so he conceived the ingenious device of dedicating each chapter to 
a different patron. The reader finds his progress down the ages 
interrupted by these pleasant discourses about the domestic vir- 
tues of Fuller’s many friends. When the chapter is dedicated, as 
sometimes happens, to the younger members of the family, there 
is more or less talk about the best ways of bringing them up. 
Nevertheless, I hold in spite of the eager specialists that even 
when history is recognized as a science, there will also be a place 
for the kind of history that is a pleasant branch of literature. 
Says Fuller to the Reader: 


“We read of King Ahasuerus that having his head troubled with 
much business, and finding himself so indisposed that he could not sleep, 
he caused the records to be called for and read unto him; hoping thereby 
to deceive the tediousness of the time, and that the pleasant passages in 
the chronicles would either invite slumber, or enable him to endure wak- 
ing with less molestation. 

“ We live in a troublesome and tumultuous age, and he needs to have 
a soft bed who can sleep soundly nowadays, amidst so much loud noise 
and many impetuous rumors. Wherefore it seemeth to me both a safe 
and cheap receipt to procure quiet and repose to the mind which com- 
plains of want of rest to prescribe to it the reading of history. Great is 
the pleasure and the profit thereof.” 


Whatever we may think of the King Ahasuerus theory in gen- 
eral, I think it is a safe and cheap prescription for one with much 
business in the Twentieth Century, to escape now and then and 
enjoy the companionship of men of another age. This is not to say 
that the former times were better than these; it is only to say 
that they were different. And a change of climate now and then 
is good for one’s intellectual health. 

It is said of Burton, the author of “The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” that when settled as rector in a beautiful English village, 
he sometimes tired of the conversation of his excellent parishioners. 
The melancholy which he so admirably anatomized possessed him 
as he went his parish rounds. But on summer afternoons he would 
make his way to the river bank and hiding himself behind an an- 
cient tree he would listen delightedly to the rough but idiomatic 
talk of the bargeman. His parishioners would see the parson 
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returning with a smile upon his face, and much refreshed. Such 
refreshment comes when we slip away and listen to the unspoiled 
speech of a former generation. 

Every age has its literary fashions, and the critics who sit in 
high places tell us what we must admire. Just at the present 
time the fashions are somewhat difficult. It is the fashion to exalt 
the instinctive above the rational. There are clever young writ- 
ers who insist on harrowing our souls with descriptions of persons 
whose life consists in vague yearnings for a return to the wild or 
the nude, or any of the things from which mankind is emerging. 
They treat primitive instincts as if they were just invented, the 
very latest things out, and the Moral Law as a quaint survival of 
the Early Victorian period. It is only a passing fashion ; but it is 
painful while it lasts. 

But the reader need not be tyrannized over by any fashion what- 
ever. He is free of the world. If he doesn’t like what is set before 
him he can go elsewhere. It is a case where the ultimate consumer 
can snap his fingers at the producer and the middleman. When 
he is persecuted in one century he can flee to another. 

To those who have troubles enough of their own, to make them 
value literature as a means of reinvigoration, the seventeenth cen- 
tury may be recommended as a health resort. There may be found 
good air and good exercise, in the companionship of men of robust 
intelligence. They had their faults, but they never mistook neu- 
rasthenia for genius. It is a literature produced not by specialists 
for specialists, but by men of action who were also men of thought, 
men of whom it could be said, as of Sir Henry Wotton — “ He 
did ever love to join with business, study and the trial of natural 
experiments.” 

Here one may meet good fighters, with language capable of hard 
blows. “Let them know,” said Milton to the recalcitrant Presby- 
tery of Belfast, “let them know that sincere and right intention 
can with as much ease deliver themselves into words as into 
deeds.” 

Here may be found honest gentlemen who knew how to be good 
losers, and who when the currents of public affairs went against 
them could retire to the banks of the streams and find peace. 

“Every misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay let me tell you that 
there may be many that have forty times our estates that would give the 
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greatest part of it to be healthful and cheerful like us, who with the ex- 
pense of a little money have eat and drunk and laughed and angled, and 
sung and slept securely, and rose next day and cast away care and 
laughed and angled again.” 


Or we may sit at table with Selden and hear him discourse 
wisely and wittily about the Constitution and the laws. 

Or we may sit with the wise physician, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
hear him discourse about religion. 


“T thank God with joy, I was never afraid of hell, nor grew pale at 
the mention of that place. I fear God yet I am not afraid of him. I can 
hardly think anyone was scared into heaven. They go the fairest way to 
heaven that would serve God without a hell.” 


Not so did John Bunyan feel. He was horribly afraid of hell. 
But what of it? Mr. Honest trudges on the difficult road. He has 
an honest fear but he has an honest courage also. And on the 
road when he is hungry, he can eat as brave a breakfast as any 
angler of them all. 


‘“‘ How fares it in your pilgrimage ?” asks Mr. Contrite, and Mr. Hon- 
est answers cheerily, 

“Tt happens to us as it happeneth to wayfaring men, sometimes our 
way is clean, sometimes foul, sometimes up hill, sometimes down, we are 
seldom at a certainty, the wind is not always at our backs, nor is every- 
one a friend that we meet on the way. We have met with some notable 
rubs already, and what is yet beyond we know not, but for the most part 
we find it tres that has been talked of of old. A good man must suffer 
trouble.” 


As we listen we agree with Mr. Greatheart as he cries, “ Well 
said, Father Honest, by this I know thou art a cock of the right 
kind, for thou hast said the truth.” 

Whatever their politics or religion, we feel that these were men 
of the right kind and we are glad that they wrote books. 

And if it should happen that there should be a strike among 
our living writers, and no new books should be published for a 
year and a day, we should not be afraid. With the brave and 
honest contemporaries of John Harvard, we should, in Bunyan’s 
phrase, “make a pretty good shift to wag along.” 

S. M. Crothers, h ’99. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


LaTE on Commencement, after the speaking was over, several 
graduates of various ages gathered at the Window before it was 
closed for the season. We watched the older men, who 
had prudently brought umbrellas (thereby corroborat- 
ing the sentence in our Latin grammar, illustrating a 
peculiar genitive, “ Prudence is the mark of old age”) ; we watched 
them put up their umbrellas and trundle across the Yard as fast 
as they could for the Subway. Their juniors, fewer in number, 
because most of the younger men had already started for New 
London, took it more leisurely, with the air of weatherproof fre- 
quenters of the football bleachers. There was a clatter of crockery 
and a tramping of feet as the caterer’s waiters cleared away the 
débris of the Class Spreads, and carried the buckets and boxes 
and ice-cream tins to the motor vans below. (Motor vans! How 
we take them today as a matter of course, though the wildest im- 
agination 25 years ago— whether of Class Poet or mathemati- 
cian, no more dreamt of seeing them than of finding pterodactyls 
perching on the steps of University, —the dodo, however, was 
not wholly extinct — or dinosaurs wallowing in the morass that 
separated Weld from Matthews in early spring.) The sights called 
up many reminiscences and comment in our little group at the 
Window, and from among these the following have been selected 
from the record embalmed in a dictagraph hidden under the Win- 
dow-seat. 

“ On the whole,” said the Scribe, who is supposed to be keeping 
a Commencement diary, which already covers nearly twoscore 
years and may, if Fate permits, rival that of the Reverend John 
Pierce, “ on the whole this has been an unusually good Commence- 
ment. The weather was cool, the attendance ample and the Class 
reunions were never more lively. In this respect, they have quite 
upset the prophecies of those growlers who predicted, when the 
Corporation forbade punches in College rooms, that that would 
kill Commencement. If graduates might n’t exercise the freeman’s 
right to get drunk on that privileged day, they would n’t take the 
trouble to come to Cambridge. But they have come, in larger 
numbers from year to year, showing that those prophets who gauged 
Class spirit by the lure of free drinks took too sordid a measure.” 


A Commence- 
ment 
Symposium 
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This led to reminiscences on the part of the oldest men of Com. 
mencements they had seen in days which seemed to the rest of us 
prehistoric —in days when, as Judge Hoar remarked, on sitting 
down to a Class Dinner, he could remember George Washington, 
and before he got up he remembered Columbus. 

“ Ah, Judge Hoar,” broke in Laudator Temporis Acti, “ what 
a wit he was! Not of your French epigram-making kind, but true 
Anglo-Saxon. Wit that might just as well be called humor.” 

And Laudator gave several fine examples of the Judge’s talent, 
but as they must be known to every Harvard man, they need not 
be repeated here. 

Then Bonamy, who, as it happened, was the wit par excellence 
of our group, offered the following serious suggestions, which struck 
all of us as so good that we voted to spread them among the grad- 
uates in the hope that something may come of them. 

“Dr. White in the June number of the Graduates’ Magazine 
says, ‘ There, among the teachers, were Professors Walker, Long- 
fellow, Felton, Peirce, Lovering, Jeffries Wyman, Agassiz, Gray, 
Child, Lane, and Cooke ; with such men we were in constant and 
intimate relation, as pupils after our Freshman year. Can it be 
wondered at that we loved the College?’ It is to be hoped that 
the next gate in the fence about the Yard which is put up will be 
called the Professors’ Gate in memory of all the good old profes- 
sors of every man’s time; for ‘A college is a log of wood with 
Mark Hopkins on one end and a boy on the other,’ said Garfield. 

*“ And how delightful it would be if we had a great hall for 
Commencement Day and for great celebrations ; and that in it were 
hung good portraits of such men as Dr. White mentions and their 
forerunners and successors. Memorial Dining Hall is not a fit 
place for the valuable paintings now hanging in it. The building 
is, fortunately perhaps, not fireproof and the fumes of the cooking 
must injure the pictures. The Quincy Street corner of the Yard, 
where the ’80 memorial is, would be a fine site for such a structure, 
which would by its propinquity make the new library less out of 
proportion with the other buildings.” 

“ Since suggestions are in order,” said Laudator, “let me con- 
tribute mine. I attended a portion of the speech-making this after- 
noon, and came away with a feeling of distinct fatigue. What was 
an objectionable tendency a few years ago has grown into a bad 
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habit. The orators and speakers on these occasions need, almost 
without exception, to have impressed upon them the propriety as 
well as the great desirability of cultivating a more distinct enunci- 
ation and of doing away with the most unpleasant fashion, now 
much in vogue, of dealing out weak jokes and silly pleasantries. 
X is a sinner in this respect, Y is worse, and many of the others 
go from very bad to inconceivably worse. 

“Years ago, the modern Pepys, in reporting the session of Par- 
liament for Punch, observed that ‘in the House of Commons a 
small joke do go a great way.’ It is the same, I notice, with the 
alumni of Harvard, with the members of the Phi Beta Kappa, and 
other learned bodies: a very small joke goes a great way and al- 
most invariably elicits a silly giggle. In such cases though the 
‘unskilful may laugh, the judicious cannot but be grieved.’ Having 
attended two of the functions of the present Commencement — 
the Phi Beta Kappa and the speech-making — it seemed to me 
that this Merry Andrew tendency on the part of grave dignitaries 
was distinctly in evidence, and cried loudly for reformation.” 

We listened with the greater interest to Laudator, because we 
had all heard him speak in the public and private haunts of Phi 
Beta Kappa as well as at the High Table, where he has been a 
frequent guest and also a president. 

“ Amen!” said Clam, who discovered early in life that his forte 
was silence and had practised it faithfully. 

“And yet, brother graybeard,” quoth Bonamy, “shall there be 
no more cakes and ale, now that we have lost our taste for them ? 
no more artificial flowers of what the journalists call postprandial 
eloquence, now that we have tired of literary floriculture? When 
you presided at the High Table were you able to hold your speakers 
down to the allotted ten minutes, or to prevent them from uttering 
the very small joke that elicits the very large giggle? 

“For my part, I have some sympathy for the audience. Some- 
times, because either of the heat of the day or of the weight of the 
speech, they find themselves dropping asleep; and then a feeble 
joke, like a little straw, tickles them into half-wakefulness. Do 
you recall a dignitary — this was ever so many years ago — who 
spoke an hour and twelve minutes, and then was pulled down by 
his coat-tails into his chair by a benevolent neighbor? He intended 
merely to thank for the honorary degree which he had received in 
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the morning ; but, being once on his feet and quite unused to public 
speaking, he could n’t stop. He told what life had been to him ; 
how noble his profession was; how moved he was to be thus hon- 
ored by Harvard ; how important it was to train youth aright; 
how many changes he had seen in methods of travel by land and 
sea; how much more precious wisdom is than rubies ; how moved 
he was to be thus honored by Harvard; how science had grown, 
ete., etc. As he concluded each paragraph, we saw that he meant 
to close, but, before he knew it, he had launched into the next. 
He could n’t find the exit, though we saw him pass and repass it 
twenty times. We kept awake out of sheer curiosity. We thought 
of John Gilpin being whisked from Edmonton to Ware and back 
again, powerless to rein in his horse. A man near me whispered 
that it reminded him of the fruitless efforts of a strayed reveler to 
insert his key into the keyhole. 

“ But I need n’t go on, or I shall rival the old fellow himself. 
Only, if such things have happened, why may they not happen 
again? What precautions have been taken against them ?” 

*“‘ After all,” added the Scribe, “when most of the Commence- 


‘ment speakers have to be chosen for some other reason than their 


known ability to speak, how can we expect other results? There is 
often interest enough in seeing celebrities, whether they are spell- 
binders or not. I suspect that the High Table is intended to appeal 
quite as much to the eye as to the ear.” 

There was a little more talk before we broke up. As we closed 
the Window, Laudator discovered on one of its panes his initials 
and the date, which he had cut there as an undergraduate. 

“ You are still the youngest of us all,” said the Scribe. 





THE BOUNTIES OF THE YEAR.’ 


Dean Brices has said this is a year of the construction of buildings 
in faith and hope. If he had been in my place he would have added 
charity ; for we have had given us this year more buildings than in any 
other year within my recollection. First and foremost is the magnificent 
gift of the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, under the green 

1 Address at the meeting of the Alumni in Sever Quadrangle on Commencement. 


Owing to President Lowell’s absence in Europe, this address has not been revised by 
him. — Ep, 
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fence of which you have walked in the procession today. Those of you 
who have not already been through that fence at the laying of the corner- 
stone or otherwise, I would advise to go and see the size of the excava- 
tion. On the nearer side the foundations are up level with the ground, 
and that, with the excavations farther on, will show you what the size 
of the building is to be. That building means an enormous amount to 
Harvard University. ‘Those who have tried to work in the old building 
will remember that their feeling was like that of Dr. Johnson who, on 
hearing a difficult piece of music played, said “ would it had been impos- 
sible.” Those of us who worked in that library felt “ would it had been 
impossible.” Asa matter of fact the conditions were very bad. The books 
even were not there. They were stored in part in the basements of sun- 
dry other buildings scattered about, simply because they could not all be 
housed in Gore Hall. 

Now we shall have a building which is not only capable of housing all 
our books and the precious collection of books of Harry Widener, but 
which will also contain rooms for scholars to work in the stack. That may 
seem an unnecessary luxury to those who have never tried to work in a 
stack, but an obstacle which scholars have met at Harvard University has 
been the difficulty of doing any productive work in contact with the books 
in the library. One of the things we shall establish in this library is rooms: 
in which scholars can write their books, close to the volumes that they 
need to use. I should like to say one more thing in regard to that library. 
Its contents, as you know, was about 500,000 volumes — I mean the actual 
number of volumes in it at the time that the Director of the Library, 
Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, was required to move it—and as he 
could not get to work on it until after term time, he was required both 
to move it and have it in use all the time. As one gets older one discov- 
ers that many things one thought in one’s youth humorous were not so. 
We used to hear of a resolution of a certain western county which ran, 
“ Resolved that we build a new jail; resolved, that the new jail be built 
out of the materials of the old jail; and, resolved, that the old jail be 
used until the new jail be finished.” We thought that was a joke, but 
it was not, — because Professor Coolidge did it. As a matter of fact, you 
know that some foreign university libraries made a great improvement a 
few years ago, so that instead of having to order books the day before 
you want them, you may order them in the morning and get them in the 
afternoon. There never was a time when any of the books in our library 
could not be obtained in two hours — although they might be on a cart. 
I believe that is a feat absolutely unequaled. 

Now next to the Library one of the great needs we have is for chemis- 
try. During the year we have completed the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Lab- 
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oratory, and by the gift of Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, ’50, in 
memory of his son, his laboratory of about the same size is almost com- 
pleted. 

Nearly $100,000 has been raised to complete the Peabody Museum, 
and any who desire may observe that the foundations are actually being 
laid at the present time, connecting the Peabody Museum with the geolog- 
ical section of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, and completing the 
plan which Mr. Agassiz originally designed with a courage and imagina- 
tion which were supposed at the time to be almost absurd. The money has 
been subscribed. Among the gifts is one of $25,000 from George R. 
Agassiz. Then Miss Cruft has given us money for a building for high ten- 
sion electricity, $50,000. A new music building to cost $90,000 has been 
given by one who does not wish his name announced in the newspapers, 
and a fund to support it has been raised. This building will be erected 
between Lawrence Hall and the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. Under 
the will of Professor A. Lawrence Rotch we have acquired the Observa- 
tory on Blue Hill, which he left to us together with an endowment of 
$50,000; to which his widow has added a gift from year to year which 
will enable us to carry on that laboratory — not, of course, to supply the 
master mind that planned, built and ran it, but to conduct it well. 

Dean Briggs has referred, contemptuously or otherwise, to the Fresh- 
man dormitories. I see in the last issue of the Lampoon that I am 
described as having built them without a door in order to prevent any- 
body from getting out, and when asked how they were going to get in, I 
said I had not thought of that. For those dormitories we have about 
$1,400,000. We need about $150,000, or a little more, to finish the three 
that are now projected. Those three will hold all of the present Fresh- 
man class who do not live at home. Down on the shores of the river the 
piles for these dormitories are already being driven and many of you must 
have passed them on the way to the ball game yesterday. 

Now, apart from these gifts for the construction of particular build- 
ings, it is always a pleasure to the President to announce the gifts 
which have been made during the year for other purposes, and the in- 
crease of the McKay fund, which of course is not a new gift, but an ad- 
dition which accumulates by itself. The largest gift — or one of the 
largest gifts —is the offering of the Class of 1888, $100,000, to their 
Mother on their 25th birthday. One can hardly speak with too much 
gratitude of this gift. There is a little danger that as it comes every year 
we may not appreciate what it means. One gets to calculate on favors 
and forgets whence they come. Weare not grateful to the sun for shining 
upon us and giving us warmth; on the contrary we growl when it 
does not. But this gift means always a sacrifice of no small amount on 
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the part of a great many men, and to the College it means an enormous 
gain. That $100,000 should come in year by year and be invested, with 
the income to be spent for all future time, is something upon which no 
institution in the world has ever been able to calculate before. 

Another gift we have received is from the estate of Mrs. William F. 
Matchett, a fund the income of which is to be used for general purposes, 
$150,000. From the estate of Charles Nicholas McCall, $102,000. I have 
already mentioned from the estate of Professor A. Lawrence Rotch 
$50,000 for the support of the Blue Hill Observatory. For the fund to 
maintain the new music building $37,000 has been paid in and more is 
subscribed. For applied science, a fund from a friend who does not wish 
his name to appear in the newspapers, $55,000. From the estate of 
Miss Goodnow, for scholarships for Harvard College, $51,000; and from 
other sources, $35,000 for scholarships in other parts of the University. 
Gifts to the School for Business Administration for maintenance during 
the current year and additions to the endowment, $57,000, including a 
$10,000 gift from Henry Isidor and Perey Straus in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Isidor Straus. For the Arnold Arboretum about $30,000. From 
George R. Agassiz for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, $25,000. 
From the estate of Mrs. James M. Barnard for the Law School, addi- 
tional, $25,000. Then gifts for the purchase of books in various depart- 
ments of the University, $40,000. From the estate of John D. Bryant 
for the Dental School, $10,000; and I may add that there is no depart- 
ment of the University which is on the whole doing a larger amount of 
good with less means and is more in need of money than is our Dental 
School today. 

A gift from Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for the Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellowship in the Medical School, $25,000. Maintenance of the 
Cancer Hospital, $34,000. For the Department of Tropical Medicine, 
$25,000. 

Other gifts of smaller amounts, $254,000; making, in addition to the 
buildings, a total of $1,100,000 for the year. 

Among these things you will notice that I spoke of a gift for the Medical 
School. We all feel very happy about the Medical School, which seems 
to me to be going forward rapidly — forging ahead and taking the place 
which the Medical School of Harvard University ought to take. And I 
cannot myself help feeling that in a few years the position of the Medical 
School will be as acknowledged as that of the Law School, at the top of 
the profession with which it deals. 

I have spoken also of the Business School. The other day we had 
an interesting meeting — that was the first meeting of the new Faculty 
of the School of Business Administration. You may feel that a new 
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Faculty means very little —that a new Faculty is merely a form of or- 
ganization — that it makes very little difference whether the members 
teaching in the School meet as a separate Faculty or not. But it means 
a great deal. It means the strengthening of the professional spirit in 
the School. It means that the School is ‘standing by itself, that the 
School takes its rank with the Law School and Medical School as one of 
the great professional schools in Harvard University. 

Now a profession is a thing to which far too little attention has been 
paid. A great deal of the work of the world, a great deal of the morality 
of the world, a great deal of the standard of the world is maintained by 
professions. In the long run a profession must set its own standard and 
maintain its own morality. The people outside never quite understand the 
morality of a profession. They always criticize it in small details. But 
the effect of a great profession is to uphold a standard. What should we 
have done in the history of the world without the legal profession ? What 
should we do without the medical profession ? Each of those professions 
has been subjected to the criticism of laymen who did not understand it. 
Nevertheless, each of those professions has maintained over its own mem- 
bers a standard of conduct, an elevation of thought and a requirement of 
education and of practice, which is far above what would have happened 
if the profession had not existed as such. If it were not for our medical 
schools where would be the standards of our medical profession? Should 
we be able, for example, to accomplish what is true of the medical pro- 
fession in America, that no man who makes a discovery is at liberty to 
patent that discovery for his own use, but must give it freely for the 
service of mankind? That is one of the things which the medical pro- 
fession maintains, and which could not be maintained without an organ- 
ized profession. And it is one of the things which your school of medicine 
tends to promote. Where should we be in our medical discoveries, in our 
surgical practice, at the present time, if there had been no medical 
schools? Does any one believe we should have been as far along on the 
way as we are today ? 

And so one cannot help looking forward with great earnestness and 
eagerness to the foundation of a new professional school. Is it not pos- 
sible that business suffers from the lack of some of those things which 
have been secured in other occupations by means of professions and pro- 
fessional schools? Is it not possible that a great school which teaches the 
elements of business, or teaches and searches the principles of business, 
may contribute much to improve the administration of affairs and may 
also raise the standards all over the country? 

So much for our professional schools. But let us not imagine that the 
professional schools are all. Let us not for a moment think that Harvard 
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University is to be a congeries of professional schools and nothing else. 
Let us remember that there lies urder it also and is to be sacredly 
guarded, the College, the part about which they are all grouped and on 
which in a certain way they all rest. The tendency of the present age is 
to say : ‘‘ Why not begin your vocational work in the cradle? Why not 
turn your college into a sort of prevocational, preparatory-vocational 
school?’’ Well, the blood builds up the tissue; the blood builds up the 
muscle ; the blood builds up the brain ; it builds up the nerves; it builds 
up the bones: but the blood is neither muscle nor nerve nor bone. If we 
could have our own way and save a little time in the process, perhaps we 
should try to inject a little muscle and a little bone and a little nerve 
tissue into the blood, and we should spoil the organization completely. 
Let us remember that the College, giving what we call a general educa- 
tion, is a thing of itself which prepares, if you please, the way for the 
professional schools — makes the type of brain which can do the profes- 
sional work — but nevertheless it is not professional, and if it were it 
would never fulfil the purpose for which it exists. Let us remember 
that. 

We shall go forward. We are always going forward. We have always 
been going forward. But nevertheless there are certain fundamental 
principles which will remain always unchanged. I happened to be read- 
ing in Colonel Morse’s account of the battle of Gettysburg, which he 
delivered to a boys’ school, a description of the charge of his regiment, 
the Second Massachusetts, at Culp’s Hill; and one thing that impressed me 
very much was that when each of five men was shot carrying the flag, 
another man seized it, bore it along, and the flag never touched the 
ground. Now that seems to me to be a very good illustration of what 
a university may be. Dean Briggs has spoken of those who have left us. 
When men leave us, the men who are teaching in the professors’ chairs, 
and Mr. Wells, who has been serving us among the alumni — when 
men like that leave us, we always feel as if their places could never be 
filled. But it is the province of the University to have men come for- 
ward, seize the standard, carry it forward, and never let it touch the 
ground. If it were not for that, a university would be the saddest instead 
of the most hopeful and the brightest place to live in. The flag has been 
carried now for two hundred and seventy-seven years. Men who abso- 
lutely could not be spared have died, but other men have come forward, 
taken the flag and carried it further and further ahead, and we could not 
stand where we do if it were not for those who have carried it. And 
so we trust that in the future somebody else will take the flag and bear 
it far in advance of us because we have been able to carry it in our own 
day a little ahead. The most consoling epitaph, perhaps, that I have ever 
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seen is that of the Wesleys in Westminster Abbey, which says: “God 
buries His workmen but carries on His work.” 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 





THE COMPLETION OF THE GREAT MUSEUM. 


(On May 28, 1913, the sod was turnej for the foundations of the last section of the 
Peabody Museum that will join it to the University Museum. The following address 
is by Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, who assisted in breaking ground for the first section 
54 years ago. Owing to his absence through illness, this paper was read, in the Pea- 
body Museum, by Dr. Charles Peabody, p ’90. A considerable company listened to 
the reading, and proceeded afterwards to the southwest corner of the open space be- 
tween the Peabody section and the Geological section of the University Museum. 
Here President Lowell with a spade cut out a sod, which was lifted and placed ona 
wheelbarrow by Mrs. H. L. Higginson, a daughter of Prof. Louis Agassiz. After that, 
Messrs. George and Max. Agassiz, with Dr. Charles Peabody, Mr. C. C. Willoughby, 
and other officers of the different sections of the Museum lifted sods and placed them 
in the wheelbarrow, Prof. Putnam being represented by his son Eben and his daughter 
Alice, thus following out the plans made by Prof, Louis Agassiz for the cutting of the 
first sod of the Museum building. A small column of earth adjoining the spot where 
the sod was cut was left standing in the excavation so that Prof. Putnam might actu- 
ally take part in the removal of the last sod. On June 21 Prof. Putnam, Mrs. Putnam 
and Miss Putnam, Mr. Samuel Henshaw, Director of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, Dr. C. Peabody and his son Alfred, with Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Guernsey, 
officers of the Peabody Museum, took up this sod and removed the column of earth 
from the excavation. ] 


WE are gathered here this afternoon on the 106th anniversary of the 
birth of Louis Agassiz for the ceremony of removing the last sod on the 
site of the University Museum for the purpose of completing the structure 
planned and begun by Louis Agassiz. 

On June 14, 1859, Gov. Banks, who was the President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Museum, Pres. Walker, Prof. and Mrs. Agassiz with 
several other interested persons and patrons, and a number of Agassiz’s 
assistants and students, gathered at about five o’clock in the afternoon 
and formally cut the first sod at the northeastern corner of the north 
wing of the structure planned by Agassiz and named by him, “ The 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy.” Gov. Banks made a few remarks in 
which he said that great as the plans were he thought they would soon 
be carried out in full. Prof. Agassiz followed with a brief statement as 
to his plans for the Museum. Gov. Banks then took the spade and cut 
the sod in part. Prof. Agassiz receiving the spade finished the cutting 
and turned the sod. Mrs. Agassiz took a portion of the sod on the spade 
and threw it into the wheelbarrow. Each person present then threw 
a spadeful of earth into the wheelbarrow. When it came my turn I threw 
into the wheelbarrow part of the sod that had fallen from Mrs. Agassiz’s 
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spade. After the ceremony, Pres. Walker offered prayer. The party 
then adjourned, several persons going to Prof. Agassiz’s house, where 
congratulations were offered and his health was drunk with wishes for a 
happy ard safe voyage to Europe on which he sailed the following day. 

Here, in this little glass box, is a fragment of the sod which I saved at 
the time. A few years ago I gave this to Mr. Henshaw, the present Di- 
rector of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, to place in the collection 
of historical relics relating to Agassiz and the Museum. To this collec- 
tion I am now soon to have the pleasure of adding a portion of the last sod 
to be cut on the opposite southwestern corner of the south wing of what 
is now known as the University Museum. 

This beginning of the new building for his Museum took place 12 
years after Agassiz was made Professor of Zodlogy and Geology in the 
Lawrence Scientific School and 13 years after’ his arrival in this country. 

In a wooden shed, which stood near the site of the present Weld Boat 
House on Charles River, Agassiz had previously gathered his collections. 
In 1850 his collections, which had been rapidly increased and had been 
stored in the basements of several College buildings, were removed in 
great part to the second story of a wooden building recently erected by 
the College for his accommodation and for the Department of Engineer- 
ing. This building stood where now is the Hemenway Gymnasium. Soon 
afterward the Engineering Departrnent was moved to the Lawrence 
Building, and Agassiz had the whole of the wooden building for his 
Museum and laboratories. In 1856 I came to Cambridge as a special 
student under Agassiz in the Lawrence Scientific School, and the year 
afterward I was made his assistant and had a living room on te first 
floor of the building. This was no small responsibility to give to a boy 
of 18 years, and I have always appreciated and been grateful for the 
confidence then placed in me. It thus fell to me to be the guardian of 
the Museum by night, and particularly to guard against fire. The two 
laboratories were heated by coal stoves, and my own room by a Franklin 
grate. Oil lamps were used, and the smoking of cigars and pipes was 
almost constant by nearly all persons in the building. Every night I 
made a trip in the dark through the building to see that all was right, 
and in the winter to add fuel to the stoves. 

This photograph ! shows the building as it was at that time and it was 
then known as Agassiz’s Museum. There is not another building in the 
University that has such a diversified history or has made so many wan- 
derings over the grounds. In 1860 it was moved to the site of the Pea- 
body Museum on Divinity Avenue where it was known as Zodlogical 
Hall, and was occupied by many of Agassiz’s assistants and students. 

1 Reproduced in the Graduates’ Magazine, March, 1910. 
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On the erection of the first section of the Peabody Museum, Zodlogical 
Hall was moved to Holmes Field and used as a hospital. It was next 
moved to its present site and used by the Institute and Hasty Pudding 
Clubs ; soon after it was assigned to the Architectural Department, and 
finally it was passed over to the Undergraduate Department of Astron- 
omy, to which use it is still assigned under the charge of Prof. Willson. 

This is the ninth period of construction of the University Museum. In 
1859-60 the first section, two fifths of the north wing, was built. This 
was followed in 1871-72 by two fifths more,—the last portion to be 
built under Louis Agassiz, who saw only four fifths of the wing com- 
pleted. 

In 1876 the first section of the Peabody Museum was erected. This 
was forty feet long and was the beginning of the south wing. In 1877, 
the fourth period of construction, the north wing, was completed. In the 
fifth, the northwestern corner of the Oxford Street facade, in 1880-82. 
In the sixth, the 60 feet addition to the Peabody Museum, in 1888. In 
the seventh, the central portion of the Oxford Street facade for the Bo- 
tanical and Mineralogical Departments, in 1888-89. In the eighth, the 
southwest corner portion for the Geological Department, in 1901-02. 
Now, in the ninth in 1913, the south wing is to be completed by filling 
in the gap of 100 feet which is to be for the use of the Peabody Mu- 
seum,— the Anthropological Section of the University Museum. This 
will make a total of 800 running feet for the main facade and the two 
wings. 

Prof. Agassiz, in his remarks at the cutting of the first sod, in alluding 
to the building he had planned, said: ‘“ But as extensive as is the plan, I 
cannot doubt that the whole will ultimately be completed. I feel sure 
that means will be provided as fast as they can be usefully applied. And 
if I should not survive to witness the completion of the whole design, I 
know that I leave behind me among my pupils, those who will be amply 
able to carry forward the work to a successful end.” 

How prophetic were these words! His son Alexander was also his 
pupil, and how grandly did he carry on his father’s works in providing 
for the erection of much of the building as it stands today, in adding 
immensely to the collections, and by his own great scientific attainments 
adding much to the value of the Museum as an important department of 
the University. Following his father as Director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy and afterward of the University Museum, he was able 
to advance upon his father’s knowledge. Thus by the generosity and wis- 
dom of the son the father’s plans have been carried beyond what was dis- 
cerned in his prophetic vision of over a half century ago. 

1 He died in 1873. 
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To others we must also turn in gratitude for their efforts in the build- 
ing of the Museum. To Professors Goodale and Cooke is due the incen- 
tive that resulted in the Botanical and Mineralogical Sections of the 
Museum ; to George Peabody’s gift we are indebted for the building 
of the half of the south wing to be completed as the Peabody Museum. 
Now we give our grateful thanks again to a daughter of Louis Agassiz 
and to several of his grandchildren for their aid in carrying out the plans 
of a father and a grandfather. It is an interesting fact that among those 
who have given substantial aid toward the completion of the Museum 
building, is a grandnephew of George Peabody, so that we have with us 
today descendants of the third generation both of Agassiz and Peabody. 

While these names are prominent in connection with the erection of 
the building, we must never forget the many others who have subscribed 
large or small sums toward the construction of the several parts, nor 
must we forget the early aid received by Agassiz from the State. Be- 
sides all these friends, others have been most generous in adding to and 
earing for collections of great value in all sections of the Museum, in pro- 
viding for explorations and publications and current expenses. Several 
permanent funds have also been added to the different departments. In 
all these recent benefactions the Peabody Museum has received a share. 

In October, 1866, Mr. Peabody’s foundation was accepted by the Uni- 
versity and Prof. Wyman was appointed Curator. He at once began the 
accumulation of specimens with the assistance of his many friends and 
by his own explorations in mounds and shell heaps on the Atlantic Coast. 
When I was called to the charge of the Peabody Museum in 1874, on the 
death of Prof. Jeffries Wyman, one of the most careful and learned of 
comparative anatomists, the collections were all in a small upper room in 
Boylston Hall and in two cases in Prof. Wyman’s laboratory on the first 
floor. Most of you are more or less familiar with the progress that has 
been made since the construction of the first section of the Peabody Mu- 
seum building in 1876. 

Very heartily do I thank you here assembled and all the kind friends 
who have made possible this day that is to bring the culmination of my 
plans for the proper instalment of the thousands of specimens now in stor- 
age, and the completion of a correlated series of educational exhibits 
in the Peabody Museum, — plans for which I have striven anxiously and 
unceasingly for nearly 40 years. 

F. W. Putnam, s’62, Honorary Director. 
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HARVARD AND OXFORD: CONTRASTS. 


{Last May, Charles Francis Adams, ’56, delivered at Oxford University four lectures 
on “ Transatlantic‘ Historical Solidarity.’’ On July 19, the Boston Transcript published 
an interview with Mr. Adams. The portions of this interview in which he compared 
Harvard and Oxford, are quoted here, after being revised by him. — Ep.] 


“ THE horse-car hustle of Harvard and the scholastic quiet at Oxford 
cannot find place in the same category,” Mr. Adams began. (It will 
be remembered that, a Harvard graduate, he had served for 24 years 
as an Overseer of the American University.) “In Oxford, man walks, 
talks and has his being in an atmosphere of scholasticism. The old classi- 
cal traditions are there still preserved. Do I expect a revival of those tra- 
ditions in our American colleges? There is not the remotest probability 
of it. For 50 years the tendency in the United States has been steadily 
the other way. 

“The tide has steadily set toward what may best be termed the de. 
mocratizing — though I very much dislike the phrase !— of the higher 
education. Democratizing means always materializing and commercial- 
izing. It means the rush for business, — for mere money-making.” 

“Why,” put in the inquisitive visitor, pleased with the thought that it 
was a big “ why ” he propounded, — “ why can English university men 
so soon take a recognized place in the political life of their country, often 
standing in Parliament the second or third year after they take their de- 
grees, when young American graduates rarely contrive to win seats in 
their state legislatures, and then usually find that their share in statecraft 
amounts to keeping fellow-members amused by their boyish oratory ? ” 

‘“ Again tradition and environment are the determining factors,” Mr. 
Adams replied. “It is in the atmosphere. Public life, Parliament, and 
politics are a tradition at Oxford. They play an important part in under- 
graduate life. But how many Harvard men will tell you they are going 
into political life or the public service? Very few. Hardly a man!” 
Mr. Adams repeated. “They ’ll tell you they’re going into business, 
which means into Wall Street, a broker’s office, or anywhere and every- 
where that they can make money; but politics and a public career are 
looked at askance. And with reason! The conditions are altogether 
different. 

“ Consider the Harvard of 50 years ago, and compare it with the Har- 
vard of today. Once, all of its students were planning to engage in one of 
the three, so-called, learned professions — law, medicine or theology. 
Now, although the Law and Medical schools are more active than ever 
before, the Theological School is nearly extinct ; and, in the Academic 
Department, the rush is all toward science, technology and business, — 
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toward the most practical studies, away from the classics, and away from 
culture, — in one word, the scholastic.” 

“And I presume all this makes you quite unhappy?” the inquisitive 
visitor asked. 

“Unhappy? Notat all!” Mr. Adams replied. “It is ever the way 
with old men to dilat® on how the country is going to the dogs ; but I for 
one don’t see it! Obviously, and for reasons not far to seek, the world in 
general, even Oxford as a sequestered part of it, is now passing through 
a phase of transition, — it is a period of rapid as well as far-reaching re- 
adjustment to meet fast changing conditions; and, naturally, it is not al- 
together pleasant for a man more or less adjusted to things as they were 
‘befo’ the waw’ to see how the change is working out for the better. But 
for myself, I make it a rule to accept what the Lord sends; — for two 
reasons, one that I may, after all, be wrong; and the other that I can’t do 
anything else. 

“The more rapid democratizing of our American higher education is 
the inevitable result of the trend of American life ; but don’t for a moment 

“imagine that Oxford and Cambridge will remain forever secure in their 
traditions. The English are more conservative than we, and their tradi- 
tions are deeper-rooted than are ours. Consequently their universities are 
enjoying, or at any rate having, a longer immunity from the sweep and 
rush of modern conditions. But they will succumb! Slowly but irresistibly 
the change will be wrought, and Oxford and Cambridge will be offering 
their graduate course in business, their higher instruction in industrial 
administration. The modern gods ‘Efficiency’ and ‘ Utility’ will get 
them yet! 

“‘ Already the portents are very visible. While in London, I attended 
a number of those speech-making dinner clubs — you know the sort of 
thing they are. Boston itself is somewhat given that way — great clear- 
ing-houses for useless ideas. Well, believe me or not, as you choose, on 
those occasions I heard a most prodigious amount of well-nigh incon- 
ceivable ‘rot,’— no other word describes it,— there emitted. Progres- 
sivism gone mad, we in the United States would consider it; they call it 
Radicalism. To my thought it was twaddle. And it was n’t the talking of 
it bothered me, it was the applause the speakers got! They might have 
been uttering revelations of unadulterated truth to a waiting world, and 
their reception could have been no warmer; as it was, they were, in very 
forcible-feeble fashion, just glibly maundering. 

“Much the same thing is in vogue at Oxford. There, too, you will 
find lots of silly boys with more radical notions than they — thank Heaven ! 
— ‘have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or 
time to act them in.’ And they are no Hamlets either! For instance, 
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while I was lecturing, a strike of street-car men was going on. I do not 
doubt the striking employes had their ‘ grievances’ and sufficient cause for 
self-assertion ; it was, however, no affair of the undergraduate world. Yet 
a contingent of those half-baked boys must needs side with the strikers, 
making stump speeches about the rights of man, and joining generally in 
the hullabaloo. They were unfledged Radicals. In more archaic times 
they would very deservedly have been horsed and birched. ‘ Untruss, young 
sir!’ 

“ Don’t for an instant assume that I object to a serious-minded Radi- 
calism. That type of thought may for all I know be specially now needed 
to cope with the problems today presenting themselves. In England these 
problems are acute. I venture to say that the unrest is already far deeper- 
seated in the English proletariat than it is here; and surely America has 
need of some well-balanced, if Radical, thinking to meet existing condi- 
tions. Toward the solution of the problems of today the universities, 
both of America and of England, will do well to bend their energies. 
That, however, is a somewhat large topic to be inconsiderably and inci- 
dentally entered on. At the present time, and in this connection, I have 
only to say that the atmospheric environment in Oxford is wholly differ- 
ent from that in constant evidence at Harvard. In the one case it is to 
a degree still academic and traditional, while in the other case it tends 
more and more to the useful and up-to-date.” 

Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 





GROWTH OF THE ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


To the Graduates’ Magazine of March, 1898, George B. Leighton, 
*88, then of St. Louis, contributed an article on “ Harvard in the Middle 
West.”” He described the rapid increase in the enthusiasm of the Har- 
vard Clubs in that section — an enthusiasm which began to show a desire 
to do something for the College. Up to that time the local Clubs had 
generally shown their vitality by holding one dinner a year, at which 
they secured, if they could, the presence of Pres. Eliot or of some other 
important member of the Faculty. This special envoy brought to them 
the latest news from the University and hinted, perhaps, at some of the 
needs which her devoted, opulent sons might feel like supplying. 

Preferably, however, no mention was made of needs. The Harvard 
Club of New York City, indeed, had long before made “no begging” a 
rule for the speakers at its annual banquet, it having found that appeals 
for money or even a statement of the financial situation, checked jovial- 
ity, brought on dyspepsia, and destroyed the pleasure of the dinner. The 
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Middle Westerners, however, either because they dwelt at a safe dis- 
tance from the neurasthenic influence of Wall Street, or because they had 
stronger digestions, evinced from the start no dread of mixing business 
with pleasure. Their first dinner was held at Indianapolis on Dec. 18, 
1897, Mr. Leighton acting as chairman, and F. W. Burlingham, ’91, of 
Chicago, as secretary. The Associated Harvard Clubs were organized ; 
many matters were discussed, and although the experimental character 
of the enterprise was evident, there was apparent a strong, determined 
spirit to make the experiment succeed. 

Since 1897, down to and including the meeting at St. Louis on May 
23-24, 1913, the Associated Harvard Clubs have held 17 meetings. 
Through 1904, they met in December ; but the last nine years the month 
has been either May or June, as the spring season proved to be both 
more convenient for a larger number of men and more favorable to out- 
door excursions. Meetings have been held in following cities : 


1897. Indianapolis. 1906, Chicago. 
1898. St. Louis. 1907. Detroit. 
1899. Chicago. 1908. Philadelphia. 
1900, St. Paul. 1909. Cincinnati. 
1901. Milwaukee. 1910. Cleveland. 
1902. Cincinnati. 1911. Minneapolis. 
1903. St. Louis. 1912. New York. 
1904. Indianapolis. 1913. St. Louis. 


1905. Louisville. 
In 1914, Chicago; in 1915, San Francisco. 


This list of places gives of itself remarkable testimony as to the prac- 
tical loyalty of the Middle Westerners. Except Chicago and St. Louis 
the other cities have a comparatively small number of Harvard men, and 
most of these are recent graduates of limited means: and yet everywhere 
there have been the same bountiful hospitality, the same concrete ex- 
pression of devotion to Harvard, the same conviction that by “ getting 
together” Harvard’s sons can be of service to Alma Mater. 

The entertainments provided, by the small clubs and the large alike, 
have been not only hospitable but lavish. In addition to the business 
meetings, luncheons at country clubs, sports, excursions on steamers and 
in automobiles have filled every waking hour of the day and night. The 
production at St. Louis last May of Mr. Angert’s The Perpetual Stu- 
dent, written by him, with music composed by Mr. Zach and acted ‘by 
the histrionie stars of the St. Louis Harvard Club, marked a new depar- 
ture in entertainments. Apropos of this meeting, it may not be untimely 
to'quote the following passage in a private letter from one of the offi- 
cers of the Associated Clubs who worked hardest to make it the great 
success it was: “‘ The meeting in St. Louis was undoubtedly a great suc- 
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cess and has put a new highwater mark for effectiveness of the manage- 
ment and also the general good times. Personally, however, I ama little 
afraid that these meetings are becoming a trifle too elaborate and that we 
should come down to a more simple program, as we are scaring off some 
of the smaller towns who would like to act as host, but find the expense 
impossible.” 

In the list of meeting-places it will be observed that New York and 
Philadelphia occur. Why? Simply because the Harvard Clubs of those 
two great Eastern cities found that they were losing too much in being 
left out from gatherings at which hundreds of Harvard men, representing 
thousands more, assembled every year to discuss and promote Harvard's 
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welfare. 


A complete list of the constituent clubs, down to July, 1913, will illus- 
trate the truly national character of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 


Arizona, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Berlin, Germany. 


Boston. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 


Fall River, Mass. 


Hawaii. 
Hingham, Mass. 
Illinois, Eastern. 
Indiana. 

Towa. 

Japan. 


Keene, N.H. 
Kentucky. 
Long Island. 
Louisiana. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Michigan. 
Milwaukee. 
Minnesota. 
Nebraska. 


Newburyport, Mass. 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New York City. 


New York, Eastern. 


Ohio, Central. 
Paris, France. 


Pennsylvania, Northeastern. 
Pennsylvania, Western. 
Philadelphia. 
Portland, Ore. 
Philippines. 

Rochester, N.Y. 
Rocky Mountain. 

San Francisco. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 

St. Louis. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toronto, Can. 
Vermont. 

Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Here are 54 Clubs scattered from New Hampshire to California on 
this continent, embracing Hawaii and the Philippines in the Pacific, and 
represented in Europe at Paris and Berlin. Doubtless, the club just organ- 
ized at London will lose no time in applying for membership: and it 
should not be forgotten that there are many other smaller clubs which 
have not yet joined the Association. The combined membership of these 
54 Clubs exceeds 12,000. (New York City has a total of 3843 and Bos- 
ton of over 3200.) 

What does the extraordinary growth of this organization mean? In 
December, 1897, a comparatively few Harvard men from a comparatively 
few Harvard Clubs in the Middle West met at Indianapolis to discuss 
whether to organize or not and what they could accomplish if they did 
organize. In May, 1913, a body representing a constituency twelve thou- 
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sand strong, met at St. Louis, with a long record of fruitful achievement 
behind it and increasing usefulness before. 

This means several things. First, that Harvard spirit, which hostile 
critics used to sneer at as non-existent, has proved itself stronger and 
more efficient than that of any other college. Graduates of some other 
colleges are much noisier in protesting their devotion, but when: their de- 
votion is measured by their fruits — by what they do for their college 
and by what they give to their college — they fall short of the Harvard 
record. Next, Harvard men, especially those dwelling at a distance, not 
only look back with deep affection to their college days at Cambridge, 
but they desire to spread information as to Harvard’s resources and op- 
portunitjes, so that more and more youths of the new generation may 
enjoy them. 

Loyalty, devotion and gratitude, that feeling of obligation which urges 
those who have shared much to help others to share also — these are at 
the bottom of the Associated Clubs. And they have led to very practical 
expression. Committees of the Associated Clubs have studied the rela- 
tions of the secondary schools with Harvard. They have investigated why, 
in one locality or another, Harvard did not attract students. They have 
promoted the establishment of sectional scholarships, and hunted up the 
best candidates to enjoy them. The organization has brought a knowledge 
of Harvard to each of the cities where its conventions have been held. 
The newspapers have, naturally, reported these conventions. The public 
has come to know better not only what Harvard is doing, but who the 
prominent Harvard men in the various localities are. After all, the best 
advertisement of a university is her sons. 

Besides this missionary work carried on throughout the country, the 
Associated Clubs have reacted beneficially on Harvard itself. They have 
made her Governing Boards and Faculties realize that Harvard is a 
national university. Through the election of Overseers from a distance, 
usually at the suggestion of the Associated Clubs, new blood, new points 
of view, fresh energy have been secured to serve the University. The 
sense of a far-reaching solidarity, gradually awakened, is now active. 

Evidently, only good can come from the strengthening of this relation 
between the Associated Clubs and Harvard, which developed without 
official compact and is based on filial affection and interest. We do not 
recall that any other university has acquired in so short a time such a 
powerful agency for promoting its welfare — a voluntary agency, not only 
powerful but disinterested. 
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IN MEMORIAM: CHARLES ELIOT NORTON.' 


Way comes the wandered poet back 

To tread again his boyhood track 
Where all must changéd be? 

Long since the brood of youth is flown ; 
The woods are still; the paths are lone; 
He hangs on one memorial stone 

A wreath of memory. 


Envy me not, whose hand the Master took, 
His firstling charge, boy-leader of the host 

Of those who followed in the after-time ; 

Meet is it that I praise him, who forsook 

All else to travel the steep heavenly coast 
Where what he told me of is won or lost, 

And aye the lone soul to its sun doth climb. 
He hardened me to breathe the burning frost 
Where Truth on all things pours its naked ray ; 
He taught me to neglect all worldly cost 

And through that shining element make way 
Where Reason doth the spirit of light obey. 
Yet, with prophetic forecast, evermore 

He brought forth things of beauty from his store ; 
And in my bosom fed love’s fiery core 

With wisdom sternly tender, warmly high, 
That through love only doth man live and die, 
Howe’er his nature may through art refine ; 
Thus had he from the deathless Florentine 
Intelligence of love, the poet’s power ; 

And oft he led me to the Muse’s bower. 


O cherished privacy that seems my own, 

And memories sacred unto me alone! 

A thousand hearts such youthful records bear 

Of him who gave their souls to breathe free air, 

Broke up their pent horizons, winged their feet ; 

And after him their wondering lips repeat 

Honor and courtesy and truth; each word, 

Dropped from his mouth, seemed gospels newly heard. 


1 Poem read before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 16, 1913. Copy- 
right, 1913, by George Edward Woodberry. 
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So did he lead them in those pastures sweet, 
Loved of all youth, where Beauty’s self doth dwell, 
And the fair soul is its own oracle. 


A grave demeanor masked his solitude, 

Like the dark pines of his seignorial wood ; 
But there within was hid how warm a hearth 
Hospitable, and bright with children’s mirth. 
How many thence recall his social grace, 
The general welcome beaming from his face, 
The shy embarrassment of his good-will 
Chafing against the forms that held it still ; 
Or, in more private hours, the high discourse, 
With soft persuasion veiling moral force ; 

The reticent mouth, the sweet reservéd style ; 
Something unsaid still lingered in his smile ; 
For more he felt than ever he expressed, 
Then silent most when in his conscious breast 
Most intimate with some long-cherished guest ; 
He struck the dying log, and still the spark 
Flashed on the incommunicable dark ; 

Or by his open window’s leafy screen 

Mused on the world’s inscrutable fair scene ; 
Or, seeking for the soul its hermitage, 

He, meditative, turned the poet’s page. 

Aye me, how many pictures line the wall 

Of that long memory, and his face in all! 


Others with critic judgment shall refine 
Censure and praise, and his just place assign, 
And the historic portrait nicely blend, 

The artists’ comrade, and the poets’ friend ; 
And all that doth in eulogy have end 

Others shall speak, and lesser loves shall sing ; 
My thoughts of him on vaster orbits swing ; 
The star revolves about its parent fire ; 

Still from his ashes leaps my young desire ; 
Not what he was, but what he gave, is mine, 
Inspiriting the loyalties divine 

That hold men true, and in their actions shine. 
So full of heavenly impulse life may be, 

And even on earth breed immortality. 
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Fain would I paint for coming youth to view 
Him whose lone light, a generation through, 
The fairest flower of Harvard to him drew, 

Our guide and prophet of the life ideal. 

He through himself best made his great appeal, 
Lover of beauty found, in every art, 

And that fair treasure could to us impart, 

The loveliness that shall eternal be, 

The spirit of divine antiquity 

Immortal borne, whatever age assail ; 

So doth the soul of Greece o’er time avail. 

This his chief charge, who from the fountain-head 
Poured baptism on our eyes, and inward shed 
On the young soul the drop of ecstasy 

That makes the soul itself beauty to be ; 

We seemed to carve ourselves in noble lines, 
And sculptured on life’s walls our great designs. 
What could we else, whom Athens moulded there, 
Whose breath was Italy? The wise and fair 

Of every land mingled that golden air 

That bathed our youth. O life beyond compare, 
When we shot up in that dear Master’s care! 


Ah, long ago the inexorable years 

Dismissed us to life’s labor with our peers, 

Yet not from him divided did we go; 

His counsel stayed us; still would memory show 
The man we honored, who, all else below, 
Laying of character the cornerstone, 

Taught us, in this rude world, to stand alone ; 
Nor seldom, o’er the ever-widening years, 
Far-shining on the public view appears 

That private stamp that most a friend endears ; 
And proud we saw him, justly eminent 
Whatever clamor rose, grow eloquent, 

When gusts of folly swept the common weal ; 
Still from his hillside-peace swift words he sent, 
Whether the sentence sweet or bitter fell; 

The man of principle, our Abdiel, 

Still faithful found to his unshared ideal. 


Now he has gone, O how the heart grows still! 
How deep a silence lies on Shady Hill! 
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Joy be to you, ye listening youth, rejoice, 
From whom another age awaits its voice ! 
In you is He who comes ; but we depart ; 
In you beats high the rising century’s heart. 
O faring forth from this soul-nurturing air, 
So may you live, so be your memory fair. 
George Edward Woodberry, ’77. 





HOW MR, ARNOLD COLLECTED THE LAW LIBRARY. 


“ LIBRARIAN of the Law School, through whose keenness in pursuit and 
skill in buying that library has become the best collection of common-law 
books in existence.” These words of appreciation, with which President 
Eliot conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon Mr. Arnold in 1902, 
state none too strongly the debt of the University and especially of the 
Law School to its Librarian Emeritus. 

Mr. Arnold was born in Portsmouth, R. I., in 1839. In 1872, while he 
was teaching school in Cambridge with Mr. Joshua Kendall, he was 
appointed Librarian of the Law School. It was then a small library of 
15,000 volumes. He acted also as Secretary of the School until 1899; and 
gave faithful and exhausting service as editor of the Law School Quin- 
quennial Catalogue from its beginning in 1886. He resigned July 1, 1913, 
leaving one of the largest and most valuable collections of law books in 
existence, assembied under his own direction, and the greater part bought 
by him in person or on his own order. 

Great collectors of books there have been, from Grolier to Huth and 
Hoe: but here was a collector who brought together 150,000 books, in- 
cluding an unusual proportion of rarities; who bought with great judg- 
ment and skill; who spent at least a quarter of a million dollars on books, 
the market value of which is now three or four times that amount; who 
had wonderful skill in finding needed books, however rare; who was 
thousands of miles distant from his principal sources of supply. 

At the beginning of his service Langdell had just become Dean of the 
School; and Mr. Arnold’s apprenticeship was under Dean Langdell. The 
res angustae scholae at that time prevented a liberal expenditure for 
books ; and Langdell’s canny Scotch thrift saved what money there was 
from being wasted. He taught Mr. Arnold to buy from the English second- 
hand catalogues, and several times sent him to buy in England. He also 
sent Mr. Arnold to auction sales, and such sales became one of the princi- 
pal feeders of the library. Mr. Arnold, therefore, at the beginning of his 
service learned to search for old books at the sources of supply, and to 
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buy carefully ; lessons that he never forgot. He has remained throughout 
an indefatigable searcher and a careful buyer. 

Successful purchase at auction demands much more than care. It de- 
mands experience, a cool head, a knowledge of books, appreciation of 
present and future needs, quickness of thought, good judgment, and above 
all courage. A timid buyer loses the bargains. Few librarians have proved 
successful bidders, and such purchases are usually and wisely left to 
agents. But Mr. Arnold has professional skill, judgment and courage in 
bidding. He has often taken advantage of a slimly attended sale to buy 
books at a low price in anticipation of future needs. He has picked up 
rare books for a song under the very nose of “ Plunger Smith” — being 
one of the very few men who have caught that Napoleon of the book 
trade napping. He has shown good judgment in dropping out of bidding 
that was too heedlessly spirited ; on the other hand he has been courageous 
enough to stick to the bidding and buy at a seemingly enormous price rare 
books which could never elsewhere be procured. A large number of lots 
of early Pennsylvania statutes was offered at auction some ten years ago; 
rare laws of which no previous sale was recorded. He went to the auction 
instructed to buy, and he bought, though the price of lot after lot went into 
the hundreds. The responsibility and strain were so great that he did not 
get a moment’s sleep that night ; but the library has seen continued cause 
for congratulation, as the two or three statutes out of the entire number 
which have since been discovered and sold have realized prices far higher 
than those he paid. 

A few days with Mr. Arnold on one of his trips abroad will throw light 
on his exhaustive methods in buying. The first day he spends with one of 
the large booksellers, discussing the needs of the library, its desire for 
colonial decisions and statutes, its interest in old books and editions, its 
ambition to be a really great library in every department. He stirs up 
real enthusiasm in an English dealer, quite contrary to the traditions of 
the trade. The next day is spent at an auction sale; and as Mr. Arnold 
has been warned that the regular dealers will “ knock out” an outsider, 
he arranges a code of signals with the auctioneer and astonishes the ring 
by getting the books he wants at a fair price. For the next day or two he 
visits the London second-hand shops. He “swaps” book stories with old 
Richard Amer until that aged miser of his stock looks up and offers at a 
reasonable price a few score early books that are badly needed. He sits 
smoking and drinking tea with John Salkeld in his little office among the 
books, while the dealer’s hens and chickens disport in the bit of back yard 
outside. He finds law books by the dozen where indolent booksellers de- 
clare there are none, and he gets many a rare Pynson and Redman for 
the price of a ten-year-old directory. Then he runs across to Dublin to 
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call on that eccentric Celt, Michael Hickey. Hickey has an old tumble- 
down house filled from garret to cellar with dusty books, he will sell any- 
thing, but has no idea what he has. So for Mr. Arnold it is off coat and 
turn over the whole filthy stock. As fast as he finds books he needs, Hickey 
throws them into piles: penny books, sixpence, shilling, half-crown. At 
length Mr. Arnold finds a prize : the “ Registrum Brevium,”’ first edition, 
1531, for which he had long been looking. It will not do to ask Hickey’s 
price for such a book by itself, so he takes along three or four other books 
with it, and on the sixpence pile they all go. 

After Mr. Arnold’s return Professor Thayer pounced on this book: 
“‘ By George, Arnold, where did you get this? It was almost worth going 
across the water for this book alone.” He went on to say that he had 
written to Professor Maitland to inquire why he had not cited the 1531 
edition in his “ Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester,” and 
Maitland had replied that he was unable to find the edition in any library 
to which he had access, and he was therefore obliged to cite the second 
edition. The discovery of such nuggets lightened the tedium of this la- 
borious trip. 

Mr. Arnold has always laid stress upon the condition of the books he 
buys: not wide margins and uncut copies, the collector’s concern, but 
texture of paper and strength of binding. For many years he would not 
buy American reports except in the first edition ; for second editions and 
reprints were usually printed on poor paper. ‘The date of copyright and 
of imprint must correspond ” was his shibboleth. As a result of his care 
in this respect, and in securing proper leather and sewing when books 
were to be bound, the general condition of the books is now remarkably 
good. 

Mr. Arnold’s knowledge of the contents of the library was often amazing. 
Almost every day he had second-hand catalogues to examine ; and even 
after the library contained 100,000 volumes he was seldom mistaken in 
marking a book as already in or not in the library. It was not uncommon, 
when the cataloguing department made a preliminary report that a certain 
book was not in the library, for Mr. Arnold to insist that it would be found 
on further search; and he was always right. 

A large share of Mr. Arnold’s success was due to his foresight in col- 
lecting classes of law books, before other libraries had realized the need 
for them. On one of his first journeys abroad he picked up a set of the 
session laws of New Zealand. A member of the Faculty who saw it on its 
arrival said that he would n’t give it shelf-room. Yet it was the beginning 
of a remarkable collection of British colonial legislation, in the collecting 
of which the Law School Library was the pioneer. His was the first library 
to collect the decisions of European countries, and now has such a collec- 
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tion as probably can never be equalled. But it is the collection of editions 
of early English books in which his foresight was perhaps most character- 
istically shown. At a time when the Inns of Court were disposing of their 
older editions to get shelf-room, and booksellers priced only the latest 
edition, he set out to get together all the editions of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries and other important old treatises; then of the quarto Year 
Books ; and finally of all the old English texts. Today such books are 
eagerly sought by libraries. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s enthusiasm in the service of the library, of the 
untiring devotion with which he has collected books for it, one cannot ade- 
quately speak. The library has been his life. In its service he has bought, 
cared for, and protected books for forty years, until he is well called “the 
Nestor of law librarians,” “the Dean of the profession.” His knowledge 
and experience were always at the service of other librarians ; and they 
appreciated what he was and what he had done. “ We cannot offer you,” 
writes one, “an elaborate tribute to the distinguished work that you have 
done for Harvard, and through Harvard for the country at large. We 
can, however, pause a moment to congratulate you. How your heart must 
exult in a worthy joy and pride, as you consider how the Harvard Law 
Library has grown to its wonderful extent! And we must rejoice with 
you, for such treasure of learning cannot be confined to Cambridge, nor 
to Massachusetts, but the illumination to be gained by recourse to it must 
spread throughout the nation. Truly we all profit, and we all rejoice, 
through your work.” The admiration of the former students of the School 
was shown when the Law School Association, at its annual meeting in 
June, voted unanimously and with enthusiasm to present his portrait to 
the School he has served so long and faithfully. 

J. H. Beale, ’82. 





BYGONE PRANKS AND CONVIVIALITY.* 


From 1789 to 1793, Number 8, Hollis Hall, was occupied by Charles 
Angier, concerning whom Mr. John Holmes, the too little known brother 
of Dr. Holmes, has a pleasing passage : 

“ He conceived the grand idea of a perpetual entertainment and a stand- 
ing invitation. The legend says, ‘ His table was always supplied with wine, 

1 Mr. Arthur S. Pier, 95, has written ‘‘ The Story of Harvard,’’ an entertaining 
brief history of the University, particularly rich in anecdotes and reminiscences col- 
lected from many sources. With the permission of the author and publishers — 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. —the following extracts are reprinted here. They deal 


chiefly with the rollicking side of undergraduate life as it was during the first half of 
the last century. Tempora mutantur ! The book will be issued on Sept. 27.—Eb. 
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brandy, and crackers, of which his friends were at liberty to partake at 
any time.’ We take upon us, in the absence of historical evidence, to 
vouch for the constancy of Mr. Angier’s friends. No better goal of pil- 
grimage for a graduate of convivial turn can be imagined. The shrine is 
gone, but the flavor of a transcendant hospitality will always pervade 
Number 8.” 


President Kirkland was a plump, cheery, pleasant-faced gentleman. 
Prescott, writing of the oral entrance examinations, which terrified him, 
records gratefully the fact that President Kirkland sent in to the candi- 
dates a “good dish of pears” and treated them “ very much like gentle- 
men.” He was something of a wit, and one at least of his aphorisms, 
which has the Johnsonian flavor, has earned its place in the list of fa- 
miliar quotations: “The chief value of statistics is to confute other stat- 
istics.” Lowell records a pleasant anecdote of him: “ Hearing that 
Porter’s flip — which was exemplary — had too great an attraction for 
the collegians, he resolved to investigate the matter himself. Accord- 
ingly, entering the old inn one day, he called for a mug of it, and having 
drunk it, said, ‘And so, Mr. Porter, the young gentlemen come to drink 
your flip, do they?’ ‘Yes, sir— sometimes.’ ‘Ah, well, I should think 
they would. Good day, Mr. Porter,’ and departed, saying nothing more; 
for he always wisely allowed for the existence of a certain amount of 
human nature in ingenuous youth.” 

There seems little doubt that potations among the college youths were 
both general and generous. Lowell tells of the Harvard Washington 
Corps, — the successor of the Marti-Mercurian Band, — “ whose gyrating 
banner, inscribed Tam Marti quam Mercurio, on the evening of training- 
days, was an accurate dynamometer of Willard’s punch or Porter’s flip. 
It was they who, after being royally entertained by a maiden lady of the 
town, entered in their orderly book a vote that Miss Blank was a gentle- 
man. I see them now, returning from the imminent deadly breach of the 
law of Rechab, unable to form other than the serpentine line of beauty, 
while their officers, brotherly rather than imperious, instead of repri- 
manding, tearfully embraced the more eccentric wanderers from military 
precision.” 


A few notes from the undergraduate career of Stephen Salisbury, of 
the Class of 1817, give an idea of the simplicity of life and the formality 
of manners of the period. He paid six cents for a football. His father 
wrote to him: “ Your Scates shall be sent to you, but you must not scate 
onany Ponds or Rivers nor neglect your studies for any Amusements.” 
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His mother begged him to skip rope in his room when it was too stormy 
to go for a walk. 

At his Commencement, his parents issued a number of invitations in 
this style: ‘“ Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Salisbury request the honor of ’s 
company at Dinner at the Rooms of their Son, at Mr. Hearsey’s in Cam- 
bridge, on Commencement Day.” A typical reply was the following: 
“ With their respectfull acknowledgments to Mr. & Mrs. Salisbury, Mr. 
& Mrs. Lincoln regret that indispensable avocations must deprive them 
of the satisfaction of participating personally with Mr. Salisbury & his 
friends the pleasures of a Commencement which will place on the theatre 
of the world their promising son.” 





The Class of 1821 —the boisterous class which made Emerson their 
eighth choice as poet— marched on their graduating day to Porter’s 
Tavern, where they sat down at two o’clock to “a fine dinner.” Caleb 
Cushing gave for a toast: “ The bonds of friendship, which always tighten 
when they are wet.” After this inspired sentiment the feast waxed merry. 
“When we had all drunk our skins full, we marched round to all the 
professors’ houses, danced round the Rebellion and Liberty Trees, and 
then returned to the hall. A great many of the class were half-seas over, 
and I had the pleasure of supporting one of them. This was as hard 
work as I ever desire to do. Many ladies came to witness our dancing 
and we were much scandalized by the elevation of spirit which some ex- 
hibited. We parted with more grief than any class I ever saw, every one 
of us being drowned in tears.” 


Dr. John Snelling Popkin was the professor of Greek under Quincy. 
He liked to smoke, but “ knowing that the animal appetites ever hold one 
hand behind them for Satan to drop a bribe in,” he would never have two 
cigars in his rooms at once, but walked daily to the tobacconist’s to pur- 
chase his single article of dissipation. ‘ Nor would he trust himself with 
two on Saturdays, preferring (since he could not violate the Sabbath 
even by that infinitesimal traffic) to depend on Providential ravens, which 
were seldom wanting in the shape of some black-coated friend who knew 
his need and honored the scruple that occasioned it.” 


Dr. Jonathan Barber was the instructor in elocution. “ His great glory 
was the invention of a hollow sphere six feet in diameter, made of some 
six or eight bamboo rods, which were its meridians, and were crossed by 
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an equator, by at least two great circles besides, and by an adequate num- 
ber of small circles corresponding to parallels of latitude. In this sphere 
the students stood to declaim, and the circles by their various altitudes 
and intersections determined the gestures appropriate to each specific 
mood of feeling or form of mental action.” The merits of the con- 
trivance were not appreciated ; it was discovered one morning suspended 
from a barber’s pole, and shortly after that affront Dr. Barber abandoned 
his college work in elocution and went about the country lecturing on 
phrenology. 


Some letters written by Francis Parkman, of the Class of ’44, por- 
tray the diversions of a young gentleman of the period: 

“Here Iam down in Divinity Hall (!) enjoying to my heart’s content 
that otiuwm cum dignitate which you so affectionately admire. . . . Do 
you not envy me my literary ease ? — a sea-coal fire — a dressing-gown — 
slippers —a favorite author ;—all set off by an occasional bottle of 
champagne, or a bowl of stewed oysters at Washburn’s? This is the 
cream of existence. To lie abed in the morning, till the sun has half 
melted away the trees and castles on the window-panes, and Nigger 
Lewis’s fire is almost burnt out, listening meanwhile to the steps of the 
starved Divinities as they rush shivering and panting to their prayers and 
recitations —then to get up to a fashionable breakfast at eleven — then 
go to lecture—find it a little too late, and adjourn to Joe Peabody’s 
room for a novel, conversation, and a morning glass of madeira.” One 
hardly recognizes in this sybarite the hero of the Oregon Trail ! 

Again: “Joe got up one of his old-fashioned suppers, on a scale of 
double magnificence, inviting thereunto every specimen of the Class of 
44 that lingered within an accessible distance. . . . The spree was 
worthy of the entertainment. None got drunk, but all got jolly ; and Joe’s 
champagne disappeared first ; then his madeira; and his whiskey punch 
would have followed suit, if its copious supplies had not prevented. .... 
The whole ended with smashing a dozen bottles against the Washington 
(Elm?) and a war-dance with scalp yells in the middle of the Common, 
in the course of which several nightcapped heads appeared at the opened 
windows of the astonished neighbors.” 


The Chapel was the theatre of ingenious and secret undergraduate ac- 
tivities. To prevent the bell from being rung was the ambition of many 
college generations. It was turned up and filled with water, which froze ; 
sulphuric acid was poured into it; the rope was cut; the keyholes of the 
locked chapel doors were plugged up with wax; on one occasion the bell- 
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tongue was removed, the doors leading to the belfry were screwed up, and 
the heads of the screws were filed off. But the resourceful janitor broke 
his way in and punctually rang the bell by beating it with a hammer. In 
the matter of bell ringing, the College authorities always triumphed. But 
in Sparks’s administration the Bible was successfully stolen from the 
Chapel and sent by express to the Librarian of Yale, who returned it to 
Harvard. On the fly leaf was written: “ Hoc Biblum raptum vi a pul- 
pite Harvard Coll. Chapelli facultati Yali ab Harv. Coll. undergradu- 
atibus donatur. Coveres servamus in usum Chessboardi. Pro Helter 
Skelter Club.” 
Arthur S. Pier, ’95. 





A PROPOSED UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 


TuE Division of Education has recently entered on an interesting and 
significant expansion of its teaching resources and of its plans for future 
work. The present academic year finds the Division with four professors 
and assistant professors — Professors Moore and Hanus, Assistant Pro- 
fessors Dearborn and Holmes; an instructor, who will devote his whole 
time to the supervision of the practice teaching of inexperienced stu- 
dents ; and a research fellow — Joseph Lee Fellow for Research in Edu- 
cation — who devotes his time to research work, in codperation with 
Superintendent Spaulding of Newton. 

This teaching force not only enables the Division of Education to re- 
organize, strengthen, and extend the instruction which the Division can 
offer, but enables it to look forward to realizing in the near future a pro- 
ject which it has long cherished as one of the most desirable adjuncts to 
its activities. This project is a school, completely controlled by the Di- 
vision, for the education of children and youth; a school which shall 
embody in concrete form the best features that educational experience 
has developed and careful thought can suggest. Our work requires us to 
have much to say about such a school; but we have no illustration of 
such a school near at hand and always available. This illustration the 
proposed school will provide in its plant, equipment, and maintenance. It 
should have the best teaching force that can be secured. It should have 
the best courses of study that can be devised. It should have laborato- 
ries, shops, kitchen; and ultimately the best country day-school features ; 
and it should have all the collateral activities that go to make a school 
an interesting social institution as well as an educational institution in the 
narrower sense. All its resources should be so managed as to minister to 
the needs and interests of each individual child, including preparation for 
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college ; and especially to lay the foundation for progressive growth in 
knowledge and power, whatever his future career may be, and to point 
the way to ultimate usefulness in some vocation adapted to him and 
accessible to him as the natural outcome of all his educational endeavor. 

Such a school would accordingly embody the best features of a good 
public school and of a good private school. It would, for example, re- 
semble in its discipline the best public school practice; and in the per- 
sonal qualities of its teachers it would parallel the best public and pri- 
vate schools. These teachers would possess sound scholarship, and would 
be thoroughly trained for their work ; and they would have established 
their efficiency as teachers and managers of children in actual school- 
room experience before they could be considered eligible to positions in 
the proposed University School. 

The school would be entirely under professional control; that is, the 
Board of Managers would consist of the teaching staff of the Division of 
Education. The school would have a principal, of course (a man); and 
as many teachers as are needed to do the most effective work. Both men 
and women teachers would be employed, because the Division feels that 
the proper education of children necessitates the appropriate influence of 
both men and women. 

The school will receive both boys and girls. In the earlier grades both 
sexes will be taught together; in the upper grades the sexes will prob- 
ably be segregated in separate classes or schools. We plan to start the 
school with a kindergarten and the first three or four elementary grades, 
and to add at least one grade a year until the school has all the grades 
from the kindergarten through the high school. 

Such a school would not be a school for practice teaching. No school 
can be a model school (and this is intended to be a model school in the 
proper sense of the word) if most of the teaching in it is done by neo- 
phytes. Moreover, the Division now has excellent opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching in six neighboring cities and towns. (For example, during 
the second half of the past academic year, 30 students were thus serving 
their apprenticeship in teaching, under the supervision of an officer of the 
Division — each student teaching a half year in some one class or section 
and being as nearly completely responsible for all the work done by the 
class as possible.) The school will be an experimental school only in so 
far as every good school is experimental. Such a school would not be 
bound by conventional aims and practices, but it would not disregard, or 
run counter to, aims and methods that experience has proved to be sound. 

The influence of parents on the school would be felt, it is hoped, by 
frequent conferences of parents and patrons with the teaching staff and 
the Division ; and also through an active parents’ association. This asso- 
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ciation would serve as a clearing-house for the discussion of everything 
pertaining to the welfare of the school. The Division would expect to 
derive much help from it. But the teaching staff and the Division of 
Education would be wholly responsible for the measures actually adopted 
and put into effect. 

It goes without saying that such a school would be expensive. Never- 
theless, the importance of securing the best education obtainable for their 
children justifies parents in a liberal expenditure for it. The Division 
has every reason to believe that the response to the opportunities which 
such a school as has been sketched would offer to the people of Cambridge 
and vicinity would be prompt and strong. An effort was made rather 
late in the spring of last year to ascertain what prospects such a school 
would have in Cambridge if started; and although only two meetings 
were held, the result of this brief canvass was that more than 70 pupils 
were pledged to the school in case it should be opened in the autumn. 

Hitherto no fixed tuition fee has been announced. We invited sub- 
scriptions, and preferred to rely, if possible, on subscriptions by patrons 
and others. It appears, however, that the absence of an announced tuition 
fee has led to some misunderstanding; hence it is likely that in future 
plans a tuition fee will be fixed upon. We shall still be dependent on 
subscriptions, however; for the school we are planning cannot be self- 
supporting. 

The school could have been started with the subscriptions that were 
available from parents of the pupils pledged, and from others; and 
doubtless the school would have been as successful as the ordinary private 
school. But it did not seem to the Division desirable to open the school 
until we could be assured that no financial handicap would interfere with 
as close an approximation as possible to the ideal which we have in mind. 
Had we opened the school, we should have had a handicap amounting to 
not less than $5000 a year for some years. We were therefore obliged 
to defer realizing this project, which we have very much at heart, until 
such time as further funds may be assured — perhaps only a year. 

Paul H. Hanus. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


ROYCE’s “THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY.” } 


Tus remarkable work consists of two series of lectures delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. It 
1 The Problem of Christianity. I. The Christian Doctrine of Life. II. The Real 


World and the Christian Ideal. By Josiah Royce, A, 11, Professor of the History of 
Philosophy at Harvard, (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols., $3.50 net.) 
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may be regarded as the summing up of Prof. Royce’s philosophy — of 
his message to the world. It is a reaffirmation, in broader terms and 
greater detail, and with an eloquence even more impressive than the 
earlier volume, of his gospel of Loyalty. We say “in broader terms” 
advisedly, although Mr. Royce himself might demur: because his pur- 
pose is to test Christianity by Loyalty and Loyalty by Christianity; and 
in the process he inevitably examines and criticizes the bases of ethics 
and religion outside of Christianity. 

To escape from the arrogant and unverifiable assumptions of Super- 
naturalism, which has ceased to appeal to the reason of a majority of 
intelligent Christians; to avoid the materialist formulas of the hard- 
and-fast, logical rationalists; and finally to steer clear of the quicksands 
of mere culture — these are Mr. Royce’s abounding tasks. He takes for 
his unit not the Church but the Community, and he understands by the 
Community (if we understand him) the corpus of the highest ideals of 
each race or people at a given stage of development. Above, beyond and 
overshadowing all these varieties of imperfect communities, is the Uni- 
versal Community, the ideal and perfect, of which these are only frag- 
ments and adumbrations: and it is Mr. Royce’s endeavor to ascertain 
how far Christianity coincides with the ideal Universal Community. This 
investigation leads him to interpret in modern terms what is meant by 
atonement and divine grace — how far, that is, a person who has outlawed 
himself by sin or crime from the Community can be restored to it through 
the virtues of another, and how far the Spirit, which, Mr. Royce as- 
sumes, informs the Community, flows in to strengthen the individual. 
This Spirit reminds us not infrequently of Emerson’s Oversoul. 

In less than an essay, it would be impossible to describe Mr. Royce’s 
main thesis and do justice to it. We may note, however, that his book 
contains much to reassure those persons who feel that Pragmatism has 
left us pretty much in the air —truth, virtues, wisdom and all. It also 
acknowledges that the permanent achievements of science are indispens- 
able in the moral and religious world; a cheering declaration at the 
present time when reinvading superstition, on one hand, and mysticism 
born of volatile eniotions, on the other, pooh-pooh science. Dr. Royce is 
nowhere more impressive than in his discussion on these vital matters. ‘The 
Christology of the future,” he concludes, “ cannot permanently retain the 
traditional forms which have heretofore dominated the history both of 
dogma, and of the visible Christian church. . . . Look forward to the 
human and visible triumph of no form of the Christian church.” In his 
preface, he asks that his critics cease to sum him up and dismiss him asa 
Hegelian: for, he says, he never has been a disciple of Hegel, and he 
finds himself less and less in accord with Hegel’s philosophy. 
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LYBYER’S “OTTOMAN EMPIRE,” ! 


In one respect, and that an important one, Dr. Lybyer’s volume is the 
most notable of the volumes in this notable series which the present re- 
viewer has seen. It contains a great deal of first-hand information on a 
subject whose sources are inaccessible to most Occidental students. With- 
out a knowledge of Turkish, Dr. Lybyer could not have given so intimate an 
account of Turkish characteristics and ideals. His work is thorough. Be- 
fore describing Suleiman’s Empire, he summarizes the story of the origin 
of the Turks and of their westward advance, until they conquered Con- 
stantinople. Then he gives a general survey of the Ottoman State, glancing 
at its institutions, at its territorial extent and at its component races. This 
done, he analyzes in detail the “ two great institutions,” as he calls them, — 
that is, the joint government of Church and State. He treats his subject in 
its social, its political, its administrative and its missionary functions. He 
lets us see what checks limit the apparently unlimited despotism of the 
sultan; what actual compensations mitigate the apparent hardships of the 
slave-family; what provision is made for education ; how far the Moslem 
Institution, in which the Mohammedan religion embodied itself, causes 
the Church to dominate the State. 

These and a score of other matters, Dr. Lybyer makes satisfactorily 
plain. Thereby he enables us to understand the powerful empire which 
matched the Roman in its control of the Levant, dominated great tracts 
of Asia where the Romans never established a foothold, and drove its 
dreaded hordes into the heart of Europe. The author enables us also to 
compare the elements and methods of the Ottoman Empire, with those 
of the Roman, or of Charles the Fifth’s dominion, or of Napoleon’s. 
Or we can study the theocratic side, and see how many close parallels 
there are between the practices of Islam and of the Roman Papal Institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Lybyer writes a plain, informational style. His occasional general- 
izations seem to synthetize and elucidate his many facts. In several ap- 
pendices he furnishes collateral material, including an interesting survey 
of the Mogul Empire in India. When a second edition of his book is 
called for, he would do well to add three or four pages of Ottoman 
chronology. It is to be hoped that the writers of other monographs in this 
series will imitate him in choosing topics in foreign history which are un- 
worn, at least to English readers. Thanks to the hundreds of doctors’ 
dissertations which have appeared during the past 20 years, topics in 

1 The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent. 


By Albert H. Lybyer, p ’09, Professor of European History, Oberlin College. (Har- 
vard University Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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American history have been whittled down so fine that they often call 
for only very microscopic talents on the part of their writers. 


R. B. PERRY’S “‘ PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES.” 1! 


Ten or twelve years ago “ Productivity ” was the shibboleth in our 
American universities. Our professors were urged to emulate the German 
Gelehrter, who, it was assumed, had for his motto Nullus trimester sine 
libro. The physical results are to be seen on the shelves of every depart- 
mental library. Just how valuable the results are, measured by scholar- 
ship, it would require a mind like Bacon’s to estimate. An ordinary 
observer could but wonder at the stress laid upon fecundity — volume — 
quantity —and the evident neglect of quality: the herring or the rabbit 
could hardly have been more indifferent. Now, however, “ Efficiency ” 
has the cry, and we may look for an improvement in quality. 

These thoughts come to us as we reflect on Prof. Ralph Perry’s new 
volume : for it is a product of the Harvard Philosophical Department — 
the most extraordinary group of men ever gathered in one university de- 
partment; recently weakened by death and resignation, but still une- 
qualed. This Department has gone its way unheeding the shibboleth of 
the hour. Its members have produced — when their works were ripe. 
How small, measured on the herring scale, was the output in printed 
books by William James, Palmer and Santayana (to mention only those 
who are gone) ; yet the two former taught nearly 40 years and the latter 
taught for 25 years! But the influence of their few books and of their 
teaching has been immeasurable. 

Prof. Ralph Perry, one of their younger colleagues, is a producer of 
the same kind. His latest book, “ Present Philosophical Tendencies,” must 
confirm and broaden his reputation. For it reveals his remarkable gift as 
analyst, definer, critic. He is not bent, as James was and as Santayana 
was, on preaching a philosophy of his own: but he strives with all his 
might so to describe other men’s doctrines that we can see them through 
and through, and he adds the critical comment which puts them into proper 
perspective. 

Here the intelligent general reader will find a statement of Naturalism, 
Idealism, Pragmatism and Realism, as expounded by the principal 
contemporary professors of those respective schools, which will serve him 
as a touchstone. The specialist himself can hardly fail to be grateful to 
Mr. Perry for epitomes that are at once comprehensive and lucid. Only 

1 Present Philosophical Tendencies. A Critical Survey of Naturalism, Idealism, 
Pragmatism, and Realism, together with a Synopsis of the Philosophy of William 


James. By Ralph Barton Perry, p ’96, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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a partisan could assert that Mr. Perry has made any one of these more 
attractive at the expense of the others. Perhaps a Pragmatist might urge 
that Pragmatism suffers most from destructive criticism: but possibly 
this is because it is the most vulnerable. Whoever reads the appendix, in 
which is reprinted from the Graduates’ Magazine and the Philosophical 
Review Mr. Perry’s essay on William James’s Philosophy, will see that the 
author approaches Pragmatism and its most popular apostle in the friend- 
liest spirit. The book is a great clarifier: it has a wide mission to fulfil; 
for there is much darkness to be lighted up and many obscurities to be 
made clear. 





EFFICIENCY. 


SHINTOISM, that indefinite religion of Japan, without dogma and with- 
out priests, an expression of the primal human instincts of reverence 
toward the past, is found, in its essence, in other nations side by side with 
other religions and beliefs, masked, hidden and unrecognized, but still a 
power. 

As in Japan missionaries strive to point out the advantages of a religion 
of the present and future, so in Christian countries is there constant strife 
to drive out a hidden natural drift toward that condition which produced 
the Shintoism of Japan. In law, in politics and in education undue rev- 
erence for the past has produced and is producing harm in the present 
and danger for the future. Since our present civilization is in its largest 
extent an inheritance from the past, it is only natural that such a rever- 
ence should exist. That a certain reverence is necessary and proper no 
one can deny, but change seems to be one of the necessities of nature. 
When the powers of change are overstrong there is confusion and there 
can even be the damage of a cyclone, but it is equally true that when the 
power of Shintoism is overstrong there is stagnation and death. 

In education today the cry from parents from all over the United States 
is that, as a whole, our schools and colleges do not educate children to be 
helpful members of the household and efficient members of society after 
receiving what was intended to bean education. The average school boy or 
college graduate who stands upon the threshold of his active part in life 
is too often confronted by the question ‘“ What shall I do?” It is hardly 
fair to pass judgment on youth for following the path laid down for him by 
the scheme of things as he finds it, nor are parents to blame for educating 
children along the only form of education offered, and lastly the edu- 
eators do not think they should be blamed because they are following 
a line of education which they have been taught to believe in (and inci- 
dentally the only form they know how to teach). But this does not alter 
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the fact that the average boy finishes his education only to find that no- 
body really wants him. He faces the world with a desire to conquer, with 
a feeling that at last he is to play his part, and the world promptly pours 
a bucket of cold water over his enthusiasm. 

The fashion of going to college, obtaining an A.B. degree and then 
starting out in some commercial enterprise, is only of recent origin. In the 
past, people recognized that the course of study for the A.B. degree was 
primarily for those who desired to become clergymen, lawyers, teachers, 
or gentlemen of leisure. Sons who were not to enter these professions, 
and were not to inherit wealth enough to be independent of earning a 
livelihood, did not seek the A.B. degree. 

About 50 years ago a sudden change came over the realm of business. 
Before that, trade was conducted on a small scale. Business as we now 
know it was unheard of. The building of gigantic systems of railways ; 
the handling of an enormous and ever-increasing volume of food pro- 
ducts ; the discoveries and utilization of the great natural wealth of coal, 
oil and minerals; the building of cities to administer this new wealth ; 
the invention and manufacture of machinery needed to develop our natu- 
ral resources; together with the banking institutions required to finance 
these undertakings, called into business life a large army of men of higher 
intellectual attainment than had ever been needed to conduct the business 
of the past. Men with a college education were in demand. The new 
order of business sought men with brains trained to think for themselves 
and able to solve new problems and carry out new ideas. Special training 
at first was not asked for, nor could it have been expected, because the 
problems were new. The success of men who had gone to college and 
received an A.B. degree, as against those who had gone directly into 
business, became marked. Suddenly the people of the United States began 
to believe that the A.B. degree was the open sesame to success in any 
activity of life. It mattered not whether a son was to become a profes- 
sional or business man, he should have the A.B. degree, and the exact 
path that he should follow could be determined later. This fashion of 
postponing the decision of what a son should do after graduation was 
started when it really did not make any special difference, because, if the 
youth, after obtaining the A.B. degree, did not wish to enter any of the 
professions, there were many opportunities in the business world open. 
But the truth of the past, carried bodily into the present, has produced 
the inefficient graduate of today. It is, of course, true that the graduates 
of American colleges holding the degree of A.B. do find employment in 
business, but if one has had any experience in obtaining positions for 
recent graduates, he is impressed by the fact that the granting of a posi- 
tion is in the nature of a favor. Furthermore, the recent A.B. graduate 
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is, as a matter of actual test, poorly fitted to enter any large fully estab- 
lished industrial enterprise. His habits of life, his attitude of mind and his 
knowledge of facts are all against him. He has, perhaps, developed a cer- 
tain amount of enthusiasm, and if asked what he wishes to do he usually 
answers “ anything,” but his scholastic equipment for the polar regions of 
business is better fitted for the balmy air of leisure. 

If employment is of secondary importance, due to an independent in- 
come by inheritance, little harm has been done ; but the average graduate 
is expected to turn to some occupation through which he can become a 
self-supporting citizen. If his education has not helped him to obtain that 
necessary end, it has failed. The problem is not solved by sending the boy 
to a technical school. There are already too mavy architects and engi- 
neers in the country for the opportunities offered. What is needed and 
what is not supplied to the undergraduate is a comprehensive study of the 
underlying forces of business life; courses arranged from the point of 
view of the needs of the business world as a whole; courses which, if a 
student masters them, will equip him to grasp the meanings of business 
from the moment he steps out of college, and will make him welcomed 
by the business world as one who can help tackle and solve the problems 
confronting it, because he has already given definite thought to these 
problems. Enthusiasm now squelched can be utilized and the nation as a 
whole be better equipped to compete in the world’s commerce. 

To be useful, subjects should be taught not merely in the abstract, 
but the future application of the knowledge should be plai, both to the 
professor and the student. It should not seem incongruous to study his- 
tory in the light of its relation to world changes, to disclose the various 
forces at work building up or destroying nations, so that the student may 
clearly recognize and understand these same forces when he meets them 
later in a diplomatic or political career. Nor is it out of place to study in 
detail the world’s markets and the powers in control, the reasons for suc- 
cess and the causes of failure of business enterprises, the principles of 
business administration, or to acquire a practical understanding of the 
principles of finance. Nor does it seem too much to ask that French and 
German be taught as living, not dead languages. But the Shintoism of 
education still wishes to teach history in the traditional way ; to keep out 
studies with direct practical application ; and to look on modern languages 
as if the chief interest were to analyze them like a flower in botany. 

All would regret were a change made that would do away with the 
present degree of A.B., which is still, as it has been in the past, needed 
as a foundation for men destined to enter the learned professions, or for 
men with inherited incomes which allow them the privilege of becoming 
scholars. But parents and students should be made clearly to understand 
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that the boom that once made A.B. degree men successful in business is 
over ; that conditions have changed ; that the developments in the busi- 
ness world require a different and more definite training for the college 
student who expects to be self-supporting. The letters of a degree may 
not be A.B., — possibly B.C. (Bachelor of Commerce), — but it is worth 
while to substitute one letter, if there is obtained in return an efficient 
member of society. 

The course in Business Administration established at Harvard recently 
has recognized the desirability of studying business scientifically, but the 
ten men graduating in 1913 were graduate students. The undergraduate 
as such must be looked after. Harvard should bear the name of sending 
men out into the world equipped to do efficient work; should produce 
men skilled in the application as well as the acquisition of knowledge. 
All men should be able to pass out from the gates of Harvard into some 
definite walk of life. 

The selection and arrangement of courses to meet new requirements 
demand clear perception and foresight. It is not a matter that can be 
arrived at quickly. Some University must first clearly establish the basis 
of study that others may follow. It is highly fitting that Harvard should 
lead in this as it has led in other changes in the past. 

Harvard graduates all over the country wish to see Harvard a National 
University, which will draw men from every state in the Union — under- 
graduates as well as graduates. The scholarships established in nearly 
every state by Harvard Alumni show the earnestness of this desire. A 
national university should study the needs of the nation and offer to 
undergraduates coming to it courses which fit them to take an efficient 
part in our ever-changing national development in industrial enterprises, 
in politics and as a world power. 

In these suggestions it is not intended to minimize the desirability of a 
broad foundation of general knowledge for a business career. This founda- 
tion can be had in any course, irrespective of whether it has in addition a 
special application. We all know that the real test of a college education 
is whether a man has learned the power of application and acquired a 
love for knowledge. To obtain this, it is not necessary to follow the pres- 
ent curriculum for the A.B. degree. Any group of subjects can be 
arranged with a standard high enough to attain these results. 

Valentine H. May, ’95. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR HEALTH OFFICERS 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


For the first time in the history of Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology these two institutions of learning have 
joined hands in a definite and material way that bodes good for the pres- 
ent and better for the future. The two institutions have long been ona 
footing of friendly rivalry, but despite various attempts to bring about 
material codperation, nothing very definite was accomplished beyond an 
occasional interchange of professors, and other friendly courtesies. The 
School for Health Officers, which is to be conducted jointly by Harvard 
and Technology, will be a definite bond to rivet the two, institutions to- 
gether. The Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene of the Har- 
vard Medical School, the Department of Sanitary Engineering of the 
Graduate School of Applied Science of Harvard, and the Department of 
Biology and Public Health of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will now have a common purpose —that is, to train men to officer the 
public health militia. 

Health administration in this country lags largely for want of trained 
leadership. The call to public health is loud and clear. Preventive medi- 
cine is the watchword of the hour and the people are asking: “ If dis- 
ease is preventable, why is it not prevented?” They are not satisfied with 
promises, but demand results: this is as it should be. It is now recognized 
that the orthodox training leading to the degree of M.D. does not neces- 
sarily fit a man for the position of health officer. The average practitioner 
learns little concerning vital statistics, sanitary engineering, water purifi- 
cation, sewage disposal, disinfection, forensic medicine, and the making 
and breaking of health laws. The public health officer looks upon disease 
in the large, and is less interested in the individual case, which is the 
chief concern of the practising physician. The health officer looks upon 
disease with an eye to preventing its spread — in order to do so he must 
know its mode of transmission. The practising physician, on the other 
hand, looks upon disease with a view to affording relief or cure, and his 
principal interest, therefore, is in diagnosis and treatment. The public 
health officer must also be a specialist. Public health administration is, 
indeed, a profession which bends its knee to none, so far as ideals and 
service are concerned. 

It must not be understood that the health officer is concerned only with 
stamping out the communicable diseases. There are many preventable de- 
fects which may be reached, especially in school-children, and there is the 
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general conduct of life which makes not only for longevity but for maxi- 
mum efficiency. The present-day health officer must also concern himself 
with the problems of heredity and eugenics. He must further concern 
himself with questions of immunity, and must make every effort to help 
the conditions which menace work-people. Industrial hygiene and the 
diseases of occupation form a large and important chapter in the volume 
of preventive medicine. Furthermore, the people must depend upon the 
health officer to guard the quality of the food, including the purity of the 
milk, and the cleanliness of the water which they consume. The health 
officer must therefore be familiar with the sanitary sciences in addition 
to the medical sciences, both of which, in the broad biological sense, un- 
derlie the foundation of successful health administration. 

The School for Health Officers will be an administrative entity under 
the charge of an administrative board. The members of this board are 
Prof. William T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Prof. Milton J. Rosenau, of the Harvard Medical School, and Prof. 
George C. Whipple, of the Graduate School of Applied Science, Har- 
vard University. Prof. Rosenau has been appointed Director of the 
School, Prof. Sedgwick is Chairman of the Administrative Board, and 
Prof. Whipple is Secretary. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Graduates in Medicine of Harvard University and other recognized 
medical schools will be admitted to the School for Health Officers upon 
their records and registered as candidates for the Certificate of Public 
Health. Bachelors of Science in Biology and Public Health of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology ' and other recognized institutions will 
likewise be admitted and registered. 

Masters of Civil Engineering of Harvard University? who have 
specialized in Sanitary Engineering and Bachelors of Science in Sanitary 
Engineering of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other 
recognized institutions who lack the necessary preparation in medical 
and other sciences will likewise be admitted to the School upon their 
records, but will be required to spend at least one year in preparation 
before being accepted as candidates for the Certificate of Public Health. 

Other graduates of colleges or technical or scientific schools will be 
admitted to the School without examination provided their collegiate 
courses have included adequate instructions in physics, chemistry, biology, 
French and German; but they will be required to spend two or more 


1 See p. 97 of the M.I.T. Program, June, 1913. 
2 See p. 642 of the Harvard University Catalogue. 
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years in preparation before being accepted as candidates for the Certifi- 
cate of Public Health. 

Applications for admission to the School will also be considered from 
those who have spent at least two years in a recognized college or tech- 
nical or scientific school and have pursued satisfactory courses in physics, 
chemistry, biology, French and German, and will likewise be considered 
from persons of unusual experience or special qualifications. 

Special students not candidates for the Certificate of Public Health 
who desire to fit themselves for some special field will be admitted to the 
School and may take any course or courses for which they are properly 
qualified on approval of the Administrative Board. 

While the medical degree is not a prerequisite for the Certificate of 
Public Health, candidates are advised to obtain the medical degree be- 
fore specializing in public health work. Experience teaches that prefer- 
ment for position and advancement to the higher positions come more 
readily to those who have a medical degree.! 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES. 


No prescribed curriculum will be required of candidates for the Certifi- 
cate of Public Health, but they will be required to elect a schedule of 
courses to meet their individual needs. Assistance in making up this 
schedule of studies may be obtained from the members of the Adminis- 
trative Board or the instructing staff. In general the choice of studies 
must be such that the candidate on the completion of his cqurse will have 
covered in a broad way the knowledge requisite for the varied duties of 
a public health officer. To be entitled to the Certificate of Public Health 
candidates must have satisfactorily completed courses in the following 
fundamental subjects, — anatomy, physiology, pathology, biological chem- 
istry, sanitary biology, preventive medicine and hygiene, and sanitary engi- 
neering. Inasmuch as the School is conducted and the certificate awarded 
by Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in cobperation, it is expected that candidates for the Certificate of Public 
Health will include in their schedule courses in both institutions. 

The courses available in the School are not restricted to those stated in 
the catalogue but may include those in any department of Harvard Uni- 
versity or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, provided such work 
is in harmony with the objects of the School and meets with the approval 
of the instructor in charge of the course and of the Administrative Board. 


1 These requirements have not yet received the final approval of the Administrative 
Board. It is likely that some changes will be made, although these changes will not 
be radical. 
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Certain special courses will be given by instructors not otherwise connected 
with either institution, and practical work may be taken in city, state, and 
national health departments and in the hospitals of Boston, but such work 
must receive special approval in each instance and be conducted under 
suitable restrictions. 


THE NEED OF TRAINED LEADERSHIP. 


It is recognized that the requirements for public health service are broad 
and complicated, and that the country needs leaders in every community 
fitted to guide and instruct the people in the art of hygienic living ; quali- 
fied to direct the expenditure of energy, time, and money in public health 
work into fruitful channels; and able to initiate plans to meet novel con- 
ditions as they arise. It is the object of the School for Health Officers 
to provide the scientific groundwork of sanitary knowledge which under- 
lies an efficient health administration. 

The general plan is to offer a thorough training for the duties which a 
health officer may be called upon to perform. This will not replace the 
work of this character now being done either at Harvard or at Technology, 
but special courses and special arrangements of courses will be organized 
in order to prepare men for the profession of health officer, especially for 
administrative and executive positions in public health service, and also 
to fit men to become members, secretaries, agents or inspectors of boards 
of health. Those who fulfil all the requirements will be given a certifi- 
cate. It is not proposed, for the time being, to offer a degree. The School 
for Health Officers will not interfere in any way with the present Doctor 
of Public Health degree (Dr.P.H.) now offered by Harvard University. 
This will continue as heretofore. 

The demand for men with a proper training to supervise the health of 
every community will be very great. Everywhere the importance of this 
matter is coming to be more thoroughly recognized. The Public Health 
Service of the national government, the state and municipal boards of 
health, are constantly widening the scope of their activities and will need 
many additional skilled workers. Smaller communities which have boards 
of health composed of men not specially trained for the work will require 
expert assistants. Communities that are too small to support health 
officers are now being grouped into districts under the charge of an effi- 
ciently trained man in a system of codperative sanitation. It will take an 
army of trained health workers to meet the demand. Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have combined to estab- 
lish a School for Health Officers designed to meet this demand. 

M. J. Rosenau. 
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HOWARD ELLIOTT’S CAREER. 


In July the directors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Company elected Howard Elliott, s’81, Chief Executive Officer, with 
full powers, of that railway system. His election not only attracted na- 
tional interest, but was believed by sober observers to mark a new epoch 
in the management of the great quasi-public corporations in the East. 
For under the presidency of Mr. Elliott’s predecessor, Mr. C. S. Mellen, 
the New Haven road had ventured upon many experiments which, for 
whatever reason, did not turn out satisfactorily. The quality of the pas- 
senger service and of the rolling-stock fell below the demands of an ex- 
acting clientele ; and the management of the road incurred the hostility 
of a part of the public and of many State law-makers, and suffered from 
the unrelenting and unremitted attacks of various self-constituted critics. 
When at last Mr. Mellen resigned, believing that his personality had cre- 
ated a body of antagonism to the road which could not be appeased so 
long as he remained, the question went up from all sides ‘“ Who is the 
best man in the country for that job?” The choosing of Mr. Elliott, 
after a thorough canvass, was the answer to the question. 

Howard Elliott was born in New York City on Dec. 6, 1860, the son 
of Charles Wyllys and Mary (White) Elliott. His father came of the 
stock of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians; his mother was a sister 
of the first wife of James Russell Lowell. Elliott was brought up in Cam- 
bridge, and after graduating from the Cambridge High School he entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School, and during his college life was associated 
with the Harvard Class of 1881. He was a member of the Hasty Pud- 
ding and other societies, took an active part in athletics, playing football 
and baseball, and but for the mishap of breaking his ankle, he might 
have made a fine record in both. He received the degree of Civil Engi- 
neer in 1881; but already, during the previous summer, he had his first 
experience in railroading, serving as rodman in northwest Missouri, on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. For three months after gradua- 
tion, he was employed in Maryland. From Oct. 1, 1881, to Jan. 1, 1882, 
he was a clerk in the C. B. & Q. office at Burlington, Ia.; on the latter 
date he was transferred to Keokuk, the headquarters of the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern Ry. Co. and of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Kansas City Ry. Co. In November, 1882, he became assistant auditor 
and assistant treasurer of these two lines, and in 1887 he became general 
freight and passenger agent. 

In 1890 he moved to St. Louis, and in May, 1891, he became general 
freight agent of the Burlington’s Missouri lines —the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs railroads, and the 
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two lines with which he had already served. In January, 1896, he was 
appointed general manager of these four lines, serving also as an officer 
and director in various companies connected with the Burlington system. 
While holding this office he made several trips through the West, study- 
ing many of the railroad systems connecting Chicago and St. Louis with 
the Pacific Coast. In 1900 he was offered the position of general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., but as this office would 
have necessitated his leaving St. Louis for Chicago, he declined the offer. 
In May, 1901, he was elected second vice-president of the Burlington, in 
charge of the maintenance and operation of all its lines, which at that 
time comprised about 8500 miles. 

In October, 1903, he was elected president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, succeeding C. S. Mellen. A year later he went to St. Paul to 
live. Besides being president of the Northern Pacific, he has been presi- 
dent of several corporations owned or controlled by that railroad, among 
them the Minnesota & International Ry., the Washington & Columbia 
River R.R., the Manitoba R.R., the Minneapolis Railway Terminal Co., 
the St. Paul & Duluth R.R., the Northwestern Improvement Co., and 
the Northern Pacific Irrigation Co. 

Of the physical growth of the Northern Pacific during Mr. Elliott’s 
presidency, the following extract, from a farewell circular, recently issued 
by him to the officers, employees, and friends of the road, gives a slight 
idea : 

**On Oct. 23, 1903, I became President of the Northern Pacific. Since then the 
growth of the country, the kindly attitude of the public and of the press, the judgment, 
ability and courage of the directors and stockholders in raising money, and the earnest 
support of the officers and employees have all combined to make a greater and better 
railroad of what was a great railroad then. In ten years the miles of track of the 
Northern Pacific, not including its important subordinate, controlled and affiliated 
roads, have increased from 7,433 to 10,015, and the gross earnings from this trackage 
have increased from $46,142,000 to $72,675,000 in spite of the building of new lines 
and the sub-division of business in territory formerly served by the Northern Pacific 


alone. These figures tell something of the growth of the Northwest in the past ten 
years, but I believe the next ten will show a greater growth in all directions.” 


But the reason why Mr. Elliott has been chosen head of the New 
Haven system, is not merely the material growth of the Northern Pacific 
under his management but the character of that management — in short, 
his own character. He knows railroading from top to bottom ; he has had 
the ability to apply this knowledge most efficiently ; and, added to these 
great qualifications, is a personality which has inspired not only the re- 
spect, but the good will of the public and of the employees of the railroad. 
From all reports, it is no exaggeration to say that there is no other railroad 
president in America who enjoys such cordial relations with all classes of 
the men under him. The reason is plain: they believe that he is abso- 
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lutely ‘ square,” and, further, he has by nature the gift of meeting every 
one on equal terms. At the present time, when the friction between labor 
and the great corporations is ominous, Mr. Elliott’s gifts are an invaluable 
asset for his railroad. 

Not so many years ago, when one of the largest railroads of the country 
incurred adverse criticism, its president dismissed the matter with the 
phrase “The public be damned!” But times have changed: till now 
we have entered upon a new epoch in which the public not only refuses 
to be damned, but insists upon holding the great corporations in check. 
Henceforth, if any one suffers damnation, it will not be the public, as 
Mr. Mellen and other victims of the old methods could testify. Now Mr. 
Elliott’s practice as head of the Northern Pacific has been to take the 
public into his confidence ; to make it perfectly plain that only by mutual 
good will and harmony can railroads and their constituencies prosper. 
This is why Mr. Elliott’s election is regarded by sober observers as so sig- 
nificant an event. His example cannot fail to exert a powerful influence 
on others who set the standard by which great corporations deal with 
Labor on the one hand and with the Public on the other. If he succeeds in 
the East, as he has succeeded in the West, he will justly be held the 
pioneer of a new industrial régime. In more than a score of printed ad- 
dresses he has described his methods and ideals, and expressed his faith 
that honesty, justice, fairness and sympathy are the instruments by which 
railroad presidents and all other captains of industry can best secure 
durable support from the public and from their employees. He has traveled 
far from “the public be damned ” régime. 

Mr. Elliott married at St. Louis, on Oct. 12, 1892, Miss Janet January, 
of St. Louis. They have two daughters and a son. In 1909, he was 
elected a Harvard Overseer. He isa member of many social and business 
organizations, and director in various corporations outside of his railroads. 





EDUCATION AND SUCCESS IN THE MINISTRY. 


Tue interesting article by President Lowell on “College Studies and 
the Professional Schools” in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
December, 1910, has suggested to me that it might also be of interest to 
publish the results of a similar investigation in another field. Desiring 
for an administrative purpose to discover as accurately as possible what 
relation exists between the degree of collegiate and professional study on 
the one hand, and continuance and distinction in the ministry on the 
other, I have made a pretty careful statistical study of the records of the 
students (both graduates and non-graduates) of the Harvard Divinity 
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School during the 50 years, 1846-1895, as given in the published Gen- 


eral Catalogue of the School. This particular period was chosen because 
it made possible a checking of results by those of another institution, the 
Meadville Theological School, during the 50 years from its foundation, 
the data likewise being taken from a similar catalogue of that school. 

Taking the Harvard Divinity School first separately, the data are as 
follows : * 


Harvard Divinity School. 


Total number of students, 1846-1895 . ...... . 62 
Entered the ministry. . . . . 2 2 2. 1 2 6 © « © 454 (78% —) 
Did not enter the ministry . . . . . 1... + 169 27% +) 


Of the 454 entering the ministry : 


Graduated from college but not from Divinity School . . 73 (16% +) 
Graduated from Divinity School but not from college . . 100 (22% —) 
Graduated from both college and Divinity School. . . . 250 (55% +) 
Graduated from neither college nor Divinity School. . . 31 (7% —) 


Dropped out of the ministry within5 years. . . .. =. 40(9%—) 
Remained in the ministry over5 years ....- . . « 400 (88%+) 
Remained in the ministry over 10 years . . .. . . « 359 (79% +4) 


Became distinguished in the ministry . . . . . . ». « 126 (28%—») 


Two or three things should be said as to these data before they are 
discussed in detail. In the first place, it should be noted that every per- 
son included in the investigation had some part of a divinity education, 
and often the major part of one; and that (although no data as to this 
are given in the Catalogue) a large number doubtless had some part of a 
college education before entering the Divinity School. In the second 
place, account is taken of those falling out of the ministry within five 
years because it is within this period, if at all, that serious handicaps 
arising from insufficient education are likely to become apparent; al- 
though other factors, mentioned in the next paragraph, operate here as 
well. But these factors have largely ceased to operate with those that 
have survived the test of the first five years, and of this class, the large 
majority remain in the profession permanently ; these therefore furnish 
material for a fairly decisive test as to the value of the education for pro- 
fessional life. In the third place, the 126 names noted as having become 
“ distinguished ” in the profession had of course to be chosen according 
to an arbitrary standard, depending upon important posts of service held, 
and academic honors received. 

(1) The first point investigated was as to how far entrance upon the 
ministry is affected by previous education. The number of those that 

1 The enumerations have not been checked over to insure absolute accuracy, but 


may be considered sufficiently approximate. Percentages lacking to make up a total 
100% are due to names disregarded on account of defects in the data. 
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never entered the ministry at all has only a qualified significance for this 
investigation, since other factors than educational ones (discovery of 
temperamental unfitness, loss of religious faith or of enthusiasm, greater 
attraction of some other vocation, etc.) are largely responsible for divert- 
ing men at this point; but, with this caveat, it may be noted that of the 
169 who never entered the ministry at all, 38% — were graduates of col- 
lege but not of the Divinity School ; 9% — were graduates of the Divinity 
School but not of college; 24% -++- were graduates of both; and 22% + 
were graduates of neither. These figures would seem to indicate that a 
divinity student who is a college graduate is nearly seven times as likely 
to enter another vocation as one who graduates from the Divinity School 
alone. The bearing of these figures should not be pressed too far, however, 
as indicating that a college education tends in itself to divert one from 
the ministry ; since many enter the Divinity School for special study with- 
out ever having the ministry in view at all, and also since a college course 
naturally opens to one wavering as to his profession many doors that 
would be closed to one having only a divinity education. Nor do the figures 
given show, as might hastily be inferred, that the college graduate is 
seven times as likely to enter another vocation as he is to enter the min- 
istry ; for 323 college graduates entered the ministry as against 106 who 
turned elsewhere. 

(2) As to continuance in the profession. Of the 40 persons who dropped 
out of the ministry within five years, 50% had graduated from college 
only ; 17.5% from the Divinity School only ; 20% from both; and 12.5% 
from neither. The numbers concerned are probably not large enough to 
generalize from very confidently ; but as they stand, they seem to indi- 
cate that one who has completed a college course only is nearly thrice as 
likely, even after he has entered it, to abandon the ministry for another 
vocation, as is one who has completed only a divinity course. This prob- 
ably means that the college man who enters the ministry without a com- 
plete divinity course either finds himself seriously handicapped for lack 
of it, or else sees more opportunities inviting him in other directions than 
does the minister with only theological training. 

Interpreted from a little different angle, the figures indicate that a 
divinity degree alone furnishes nearly three times as strong a presumption 
that the holder will survive the initial tests of the ministry, as does a col- 
lege degree alone; although, oddly enough, the presumption seems to be 
yet stronger (four times, as compared with three) in favor of those hold- 
ing neither degree. 

A more satisfactory basis for deduction is given by the 400 who con- 
tinued in the ministry more than five years (and yet more by the 359 
continuing more than ten years), inasmuch as these have presumably be- 
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come firmly established in the profession, and disturbing causes have now 
largely ceased to affect the calculation. This class, therefore, may be 
thought to furnish the best basis for a study of the relation between edu- 
cation and professional life. It is instructive, then, to note that of these 
400, 55% were graduates of both Divinity School and college; 23% 
were divinity graduates alone; 15% were college graduates alone; and 
a little fewer than 7% were graduates of neither Divinity School nor 
college. For the 359 men who survived the yet severer test of ten years, 
the percentages are 56—, 23—, 14++, and 7-+, respectively. Hence the 
inference is that if one would qualify himself for the endurance test of 
long service in this exacting profession, it is nearly four times as desirable 
that he should add a full divinity course to a full college course, as that 
he should go from college into the pulpit with at most only a partial 
divinity course; that it is nearly 2} times as desirable that he should 
complete both courses as that he should complete only the divinity course ; 
that if he can complete but one of the two courses, the value to him of 
the full divinity course as compared with a full college course, is as 23 
to 15; and that one who has completed neither course has about one 
eighth the chance of permanence in the profession that the fully trained 
man has. 

Handled a little differently, the data show the same general trend of 
results in a different way. Of the 73 who entered the ministry with only 
a college degree, 9.5% fell out within five years; 85% — survived the 
five-year, and 70— the ten-year test. Of the 100 who had graduated 
only from the Divinity School, the percentages were 9, 89, and 79, re- 
spectively. Of the 250 who were both college and divinity graduates, the 
figures are 8+, 89-++, and 81—. And for the 31 graduates of neither, 
the figures are 16+-, 84—, and 61+. Thus there appears a decisive pre- 
ponderance in every case in favor of the most complete education; and 
a clear, though not large, balance in favor of the divinity course as com- 
pared with the college course, if but one of the two is to be taken. 

(3) As to distinction in the profession. The question of the relation 
between the amount of education and distinction in the ministry is per- 
haps yet more interesting and significant. Of the 126 whom I ventured 
to rate as having achieved professional distinction, approximately 17.5% 
had graduated from college only ; precisely the same number from Divinity 
School only ; 62% — from both and 3%-+ from neither. That is to say, 
the man who aspires to distinction in the ministry increases his chances 
between three and four times by taking both courses instead of either one 
alone; increases them nearly six times by taking either (it does not 
matter which) instead of neither ; and increases them over 20 times by 
taking both courses instead of neither. 
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Considered in the reverse way, the figures show that 30%-+- of those 
who had graduated only from college became distinguished in the min- 
istry ; 23% of those who had graduated only from the Divinity School ; 
33% — of those who had completed both courses; and but 10% — of 
those who had completed neither course. 

It should be borne in mind that all of those under consideration who 
are classed as not having graduated at the Divinity School yet had at 
least a partial course in it, else their names would not have appeared in 
the Catalogue at all; and it is fair to presume that the great majority of 
those who had no college degree yet had taken a considerable part of a 
college course, though falling short of graduation. These considerations 
serve to accentuate the results above noted; for if the comparison had 
been between the results of completed courses and of no courses what- 
ever, instead of between complete courses and incomplete ones, the dis- 
parity would have yet been more striking. On the other hand, the prob- 


_ lem includes moral values as well as scholastic ones; and the failure of 


men to persist in the profession, or to become distinguished in it, must be 
laid not entirely to deficiency in education, but also to no slight degree 
to a deficiency in will and in steadiness of purpose, which lay back of the 
failure to complete the curriculum, as well as hindered professional suc- 
cess afterwards. 

(4) In 1872 the Divinity School raised its standards of admission and 
graduation ; the percentage of college graduates was thenceforth much 
increased ; and the percentage of them entering the ministry was multi- 
plied by two or three. The data collected make it possible to estimate the 
the effect of the change in standards. 

Before the raise of standards, 12% + of those entering the ministry fell 
out in less than five years; after the raise, but 6%-+. Before the raise, 
86% — of those entering the ministry continued in it for five years, and 
74%-+ for ten years; after the raise, the figures are 90% — and 83% 
respectively. Before the raise 27%-+ became distinguished ; after it, 
28%-+. The raise of standards was thus abundantly justified by its practi- 
cal effects, and this in the face of demands upon the profession that in the 
past forty years have grown steadily more exacting. 

If I may now summarize in the form of practical advice the indications 
which this investigation yields, it will run thus : 

If one purposes to prepare himself for the ministry as a permanent vocation, he may 


expect to derive relative values as follows (figures reduced for convenience to scale of 
100) : 


If he takes a complete college and divinity course . . .... . 100 

If he completes the divinity course alone . . . . . . 2. «1 2 « 42— 
If he completes the college course alone. . . 2. . «1 6 eee) 28+ 
If he completes neither course. . . . . «© 1 © © © © «© © © It 
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If he is ambitious not only to secure and maintain a permanent footing in his profes- 
sion but also to win distinction in it, values are suggested as follows : 


For complete college and divinity course together . . . . . . . 100 
POCCRMOPCOUINO MIND. © 6 1 tks tlt tt th lt wt ow ww «6 
For neither course completed . . . . . . + 2 6 « © © © 5— 


The minimum figures given above (12-+- and 5—) may be said in a way 
to represent the exceptional man, in whom native genius, force of character, 
and industry compensate for the lack of academic training ; and they leave 
a door of hope open to those whose opportunities have been restricted ; but 
they do nothing to weaken the force of indications for the average man seek- 
ing light as to the course he shall lay out for himself, nor do they indicate 
that even the exceptional man would not greatly enhance his powers by 
securing the best attainable education. And the results of the investiga- 
tion taken together are calculated abundantly to justify the divinity schools 
that require a college degree as a prerequisite for graduation ; and also to 
stiffen the backbone of fellowship committees who would require candi- 
dates to show very strong presumption of ability before admitting them 
to the ministry without at least a tolerably full divinity course. 


The data as to the Meadville Theological School, referred to in the 
first paragraph, are of interest as arising out of widely different condi- 
tions. When this school was founded in 1844, it was far in the West, 
where colleges and high schools were extremely few. The standard of 
admission had therefore to be very moderate. The standard has since 
been significantly raised ; but in the period under consideration the num- 
ber of college graduates was almost negligible, and it is probable that a 
large majority of the students admitted had not had even a partial college 
course. The problems investigated above may therefore be sharply 
checked in this case by the method of difference, The data are as fol- 
lows : 


Meadville Theological School. 


Total number of students, 1846-1905. . ..... . . 527 
Entered the mimistry . .. . . » « « «© + «© « « « SIZ CI%+) 
Did not enter the ministry . .... ... . + + © 215 (41%—) 


Of the 312 entering the ministry : 


Graduated from college but not from Theological School . 3 (1%—) 
Graduated from Theological School but not from college . 206 (68%+) 
Graduated from both college and Theological School. . . 18 (66%—>) 
Graduated from neither college nor Theological School . . 85 (27%+) 
Dropped out of the ministry within5 years . .. . . . 38 (12%+) 
Remained in the ministry over5 years . . . . . . « « 236 (76%—) 
Remained in the ministry over 10 years. . . . . . » + 189 (61%—) 
Became distinguished inthe ministry . ... +. . . 82 (10%+) 
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If the figures in this table are compared with those for the Harvard 
Divinity School, it will at once be seen that the proportion of college 
graduates was about ten times as large at Harvard as at Meadville ; that 
the proportion of divinity graduates was nearly the same ; that about 14% 
more of the total number of students entered the ministry at Harvard 
than at Meadville; that about the same proportion dropped out within 
five years ; that 12% more Harvard men remained in the profession after 
five years, and 18% more after ten years ; and that nearly three times as 
large a proportion of them became distinguished. Here also the indica- 
tion of the value of the college degree is unmistakable. 

(1) Taking the figures up in more detail, it appears that of 215 who 
failed to enter the ministry, only a single one was a graduate of a college 
but not of the Theological School; that 11%-+ were graduates of the 
Theological School but not of a college ; and that 88% -+ were graduates 
of neither. The indication in favor of the divinity course seems emphatic, 
even taking into account the fact that a very large number of this class 
probably never went far enough even to attempt to enter the ministry. 

(2) As to continuance in the profession. Of the 38 persons who dropped 
out of the ministry within five years, none had graduated from college 
only; 40% — had graduated from the Theological School only; 5%-+ 
had graduated from both; and 55%-+- from neither. As in the case of 
Harvard, the numbers are too small to be satisfactory ; but such as they 
are, they tell even more strongly in favor of thorough training. 

Of the 236 remaining in the profession more than five years, 1%-+ 
had graduated only from college ; 72%-+ only from Theological School ; 
7%+ from both; and 20% — from neither. Of the 189 remaining over 
ten years, 1%-+ had graduated only from college; 74%-+ only from 
Theological School; 7% — from both; and 18% — from neither. The 
indication here is nearly the same as at Harvard, being something more 
than four to one in favor of full training. 

Handled differently, as before, the data show results strikingly close 
to those from Harvard ; for of the 206 who had graduated only in divin- 
ity, 7% — fell out in less than five years ; 83%-+ survived the five-year, 
and 67% the ten-year test. In the other two classes, the results vary a 
little more widely from those at Harvard, though still leaning the same 
way ; for of the 18 who had graduated in both arts and divinity, the per- 
centages were 11%--, 89% —, and 67% — respectively ; and of the 85 
who had graduated in neither, they were 27%-+, 53% —, and 40%. 
The results are still clear and decisive. 

(3) As to distinction in the profession. Of the 32 Meadville men rated 
as distinguished in the ministry, 3%-+ were college graduates only ; 75% 
were graduates in divinity only; 9%-+ in both; and 12.5% in neither. 
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As compared with Harvard figures, these give the college course rela- 
tively a good deal smaller value, and the divinity course relatively a good 
deal larger one; though the number of persons concerned is again too 
small to generalize from satisfactorily. 

Considered in the reverse way again, the figures show that 12% — of 
those graduating only in divinity became distinguished ; 17% — of those 
who were both college and divinity graduates; and 5% — of those who 
were neither. It is curious to observe that these three figures bear almost 
exactly the same relative proportion to each other as those for Harvard ; 
but that they are almost exactly half as large. 

Summarizing for Meadville, as for Harvard, but leaving out of account 
the negligible number of college graduates, the relative values for per- 
manence in the ministry are: 

If one takes a complete divinity course ...... +... =. 10 
If one takes only a partial divinity course . 24— 

And the values looking toward professional distinction are : 

If one takes a complete divinity course. . .... +... +. =. 100 
If one takes only a partial divinity course. ......... 160 

In conclusion, it will be seen that the experience of these two divinity 
schools brings a mass of evidence from very widely different conditions, 
converging on the result that if one wishes to insure himself a permanent 
foothold in the profession of the ministry, he may enhance his probabili- 
ties anywhere from four to eight times by taking the fullest required 
course, rather than by going into his vocation by some short cut ; and that 
he may in the same way increase by anywhere from 6 to 20 times the 
probability of his attaining professional distinction. 

Earl M. Wilbur, t ’90. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 


To a chronicler of Harvard, the Commencement Week of 1913 must 
seem one of peculiar significance, not only because it marked the end of 
Commencement an unusually eventful year, but also because of the rich prom- 

ise of yet greater things to come which it contained. Of 
all the events of the crowded week, from the Hollis Hall Pageant on 
Saturday, June 14, to the final baseball victory over Yale on Saturday, 
June 21, the one that stands out above all others is the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library. It was 
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fitting that this ceremony, which means so much to Harvard scholarship, 
should take place on Phi Beta Kappa Day, Monday, June 16. Tuesday, 
the 17th, was Class Day ; Wednesday was devoted to class meetings and 
dinners; and Thursday was Commencement Day, with the morning 
exercises in Sanders Theatre, and the open air afternoon meeting of the 
Alumni Association in the quadrangle behind Sever Hall. The new pro- 
gram for the week, which was given its second trial this year, proved 
again that it was skilfully and wisely arranged. It would not be easy to 
imagine a more successful Commencement Week. 

The week began, this year, on the Saturday preceding the regular date, 
with the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the building of Hollis 
Hall. Under the joint auspices of the Harvard Memorial gos xan 
Society and the Hollis Hall Memorial Society, an elaborate Paseant 
pageant was presented by undergraduates, in the open space behind 
Hollis. The credit for the success of the pageant belongs in large measure 
to Prof. George P. Baker, ’87, who not only wrote the words, but staged 
and directed the entire production. The principal incident in the pageant 
was the tribute brought to John Harvard, sitting upon an elevated seat as 
in the statue on the Delta, by six of the great men who once lived in Hollis: 
Wendell Phillips, Thoreau, Sumner, Emerson, Edward Everett, and 
Prescott. Two interesting personal touches in the pageant deserve men- 
tion — the presence of Hollis Hall Phillips, son of H. F. Phillips, 04, a 
Hollis Hall graduate; and the impersonation of John Harvard by L. 
deJ. Harvard, ’15, a member of the same family as the founder of the 
College. 

After the pageant, there was a dinner at the Union, at which the toast- 
master was Prof. Bruce Wyman, ’96, and the principal speakers were 
President Eliot, Judge F. J. Swayze, ’79, H. M. Rogers, ’62, Prof. Baker, 
and F. E. Richter, ’13, chairman of the committee in charge of the pag- 
eant. It is interesting to record that, as Prof. Baker pointed out, the Hollis 
Hall Pageant is unique in the history of pageantry, in that it was given 
entirely by men, for men. 

Sixteen honorary degrees were conferred on Commencement Day, of 
which five were Master of Arts, one was Doctor of Science, two were 
Doctor of Divinity, three were Doctor of Letters, and five gonorary 
were Doctor of Laws. Two of the recipients were visitors Destees 
from distant countries — Sefior Lauro Severiano Miller, the Brazilian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who received the degree of Doctor of Laws ; 
and Charles Henry Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands, who received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. The other recipients of degrees were 
as follows: Doctors of Laws, — Edmund Wetmore, 60, John Lambert 
Cadwalader, 2 ’60, John Clinton Gray, 766, Luke Edward Wright; 
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Doctors of Letters, — William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, John Williams 
White, p ’77, Thomas Nelson Page ; Doctor of Divinity, — James Everett 
Frame, 91; Doctor of Science, — Charles Doolittle Walcott; Masters 
of Arts, — Elliott Hunt Pendleton, ’82, Walter Elmore Fernald, Alfred 
Rehder, Wickliffe Rose, and Whitney Warren. 

In his address at the meeting of the Alumni Association, President 
Lowell spoke of the year just completed as preéminently a year of new 
A year of buildings. The Crimson recently published, in tabular form, 

ding the amount at present being expended in building opera- 
tions; and the figures are so astonishingly large that they are worthy of 
being reproduced, if merely for their size. 


wi re emer 
Freshman Dormitories . .... +. + «+ + +. + 1,800,000 
RUENIOD 6995595535 ware eiilat Ws) a ST es 200,000 
Of SES eae eer yh ee ey Bee he Tae ee 100,000 
RR GS ei Co Sw) oe ee 100,000 
Engineering Laboratory. . . . . + « + «© «© © «e «© e 100,000 
SPEER. om ly Chins alee & sis tea re) eo eh we 56,500 

RMN ste. es Sie Si, BRS. fe Sh we S- wre os BR 


The new Library and the Freshman Dormitories are the largest build- 
ing enterprises now in process, and both will inevitably take a consider- 
able period of time for completion. Work on the Library began last 
February, and it is expected that the building will be completed by Com- 
mencement, 1915. Ground was broken for the Freshman Dormitories 
early last spring, and it is hoped that the dormitories will be ready by 
the autumn of 1914, to accommodate the Class of 1918. Among the other 
new buildings of the year should be mentioned the new President’s House, 
which has added greatly to the attractiveness of the southeast corner of 
the Yard. 

The reconstruction of the building occupied by the Gray Herbarium, 
begun in 1910, has now been practically completed. Three years ago, 
through the generosity of N. T. Kidder, a ’82, a new wing was erected ; 
in 1911 a southwest wing was built, to accommodate the library and 
administrative offices, and the northeast wing was rebuilt. This year, a 
new facade has been erected, which greatly improves the external appear- 
ance. The entire building, except for the central portion, is now com- 
pletely fireproof, as the result of the three years’ work. 

The original plan for the University Museum, which was the work of 
Louis Agassiz, i 48, will soon be carried out in its entirety, by the erec- 
tion of a building to connect the Peabody Museum with the rest of the 
structure. Ground was broken in May, and it is expected that the new 
building will be ready for occupancy within a year. The new addition 
will be used partly for archeological and geological specimens, but it will 
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also house the united library of the museums, and will provide rooms for 
administrative offices. 

During the summer, work was begun on the alterations in the Fogg 
Museum. The purpose of the changes is to secure better lighting and 
ventilation on the second floor, and to provide more ade- ajterations in 
quate quarters for the Museum staff. ‘The lighting of the Foss Museum 
galleries has never been entirely satisfactory, and the plan is to enlarge 
the area of the skylights so as to do away with the shadowed corners. 
During the alterations, many of the paintings, including the collections of 
Italian and Flemish primitives, will be on exhibition at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. In order to arouse a more widespread interest in the 
Fogg Museum, the department of Fine Arts and the Fogg Museum have 
organized a society, known as “The Friends of the Fogg Art Museum.” 
Notices explaining the aims and purposes of the society have been seat to 
all graduates who took one or more courses in Fine Arts during their 
college course. The members of the society are of three classes : Class A, 
those who will pay an annual subscription of not less than five dollars ; 
Class B, those who do not wish to commit themselves to any definite sub- 
scription, but who wish to receive notices of what is going on at the Mu- 
seum ; and Class C, those who prefer to make a gift of $500 or more 
toward a permanent fund. 

The Medical School has had its full share in the building operations 
that have been so extensive this year. In 1912, the Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital was finished, and this year marks the the year at the 
completion of the 16 new buildings of the Peter Bent Brig- Medical School 
ham Hospital. Beside these two hospitals there have been recently erected, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Medical School, the new Dental School, 
and the Laboratory for Research in Nutrition of the Carnegie Institute. 
The Children’s Hospital, and the Infants’ Hospital, are now in process of 
erection. Of these buildings, the most important for the Medical School 
are those that go to make up the Brigham Hospital. There is probably no 
hospital in America or Europe better planned from the point of view of 
efficiency ; and if there is something to be desired, architecturally, it is 
because the trustees deliberately planned to sacrifice zesthetic to practical 
considerations. The Medical School has entered into a system of close 
codperation with the Brigham Hospital, so that although the Hospital is 
not in any sense under the management of the Medical School, there is 
nevertheless an intimate relation between the two institutions, 

In addition to the increase in the working plant, two events of the 
year’s work in the Medical School deserve mention, not so much because 
of their intrinsic importance as because of the fact that they may lead to 
a larger sphere of activity for the School. One was the change in the 
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entrance requirements, which was explained in the last number of the 
Magazine ; the other was the appearance on May 15 of the first issue of 
the Monthly Announcement of the Harvard Graduate School of Medi- 
cine. The purpose of this publication is to furnish reliable, up-to-date in- 
formation each month to those contemplating a course of graduate study, 
and to serve as a medium of communication between the School and its 
alumni, particularly those living in the vicinity of Boston and therefore 
able to attend the special lectures and short courses which are given at 
the School. Beside the regular announcements, the Monthly will devote 
considerable space to the work being done at the School to advance medi- 
eal science, and in four issues each year the Harvard Medical School 
Alumni Association will have a certain number of pages at its disposal. 
This new publication may be expected to play no inconsiderable part in 
the increasing work of the Medical School. 

By a recent vote of the Corporation, the Graduate School of Business 
Administration has been established on an independent basis, as a sepa- 

rate Faculty, the change to go into effect on or before the 
Hie —_ opening of the academic year 1913-1914. President 
ratefaculty = Lowell pointed out, at the meeting of the Alumni Associ- 
ation on Commencement Day, that although this step may seem to be of 
a technical nature merely, and therefore of small consequence, it is never- 
theless of great significance because it marks the recognition of Business 
Administration as a profession on a par with Law and Medicine, and 
therefore a profession demanding special preparation of equal rank with 
that given in the other professional schools. Harvard is, by this step, 
taking the lead in this country in the effort to compel the recognition of 
the profession of business. 

From this point of view, the recent issue of the first number of the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Business Research is also significant. The 
Bureau was established two years ago, through the efforts of Mr. A. W. 
Shaw, of Chicago, for the purpose of collecting and publishing scientific 
information as to actual business conditions. The first number of the Bul- 
letin, which will appear quarterly, contains a brief sketch of the object 
and history of the Bureau, and also “Some Preliminary Figures on the 
Retailing of Shoes.”” The Bulletin, as the official organ of the Business 
School, should acquire considerable influence in the business world. 

On Phi Beta Kappa Day occurred the annual announcement of the 
academic distinctions won during the year just closing. After the pro- 


The award ot cession had left the site of the new Library, and had entered 


distinctions == Sanders Theatre, President Lowell spoke briefly about the 
more important awards, naming in most cases the winner and the school 
which the winner represented. This method of announcing the academic 
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EDGAR H. WELLS, ’97, 


Secretary of the Alumni Association. 


Resigned. 





DR. FRANZ PFAFF, 


Professor of Pharmacology. 


Resigned. 





OLIVER M. W. SPRAGUE, °94, 


Professor of Banking 





ROGER PIERCE, ’04, 
Secretary of the Alumni Association. 





JAMES H. WOODS, ’87, 


Professor of Philosophy. 





CHARLES 8. HAMLIN, °83, 
Asst. Secretary U.S. Treasury. 
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distinctions, which was tried for the second time this year, is perhaps 
the best solution yet attained of a very difficult problem; but it can 
scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. The interest in the announcement is 
not unnaturally lessened by the fact that only a part of the distinctions 
can be publicly announced, because of the large number of men winning 
them; and, furthermore, by the fact that the element of suspense is en- 
tirely lacking. The winners of scholarships have long since been informed 
of their success, and the stipends paid ; and the prize-winners likewise, in 
most cases, have known the results weeks in advance. It is pertinent, per- 
haps, to inquire why students should take any interest in an occasion 
which is practically an empty ceremony, at which tle only reason for 
their presence, aside from the desire to hear the Phi Beta Kappa exer- 
cises afterwards, would be a sense of duty ora sense of vanity. If it were 
possible to make the occasion a real announcement, so that undergradu- 
ate interest could normally be expected, it might prove a valuable means 
of stimulating undergraduate scholarship. At present, the announcement 
can hardly be said to fulfil its purpose. 

In announcing the award of distinctions, President Lowell mentioned 
the state or country, and also the school, which each winner represented. 
It may not be without interest to reproduce a part of that mye geo. 
information in tabular form. In the first group of scholar- 
ships, which represent the “ intellectual aristocracy ” of the 
College, 48 scholarships were awarded. These 48 students were distrib- 
uted as follows : — 


graphy 
of the awards 


First Group Scholarships, 1912-1913. 


Massachusetts . PO Ra iss a a oe ss ee ca 
Ohio ‘ 4 Michigan 1 
New York 3 Wisconsin 1 
Pennsylvania . 3 Germany . 1 
New Jersey . 2 India . 2 
Georgia 1 _ 


OOUNN) 5 ig Oye Ge ode Lk a a 


Of these 48 men, 34 came from public high or Latin schools ; 10 from 
private schools ; and the remaining 4 from institutions that fall into neither 
of these two categories. 

It is in the second group of scholarships, however, that President Lowell 
found justification for his remark: “ Verily, Harvard is national ; verily, 
Harvard is more than national.” 153 scholarships were awarded in this 
group, which represents the scholars of the second rank. The students in 
this group were distributed as follows : — 
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Second Group of Scholarships, 1912-1913. 
Massachusetts . 81 Maine. By oe a i 
New York . 17 Maryland a | 
Ohio . 8 Oregon... 1 
Pennsylvania . 5 Rhode Island . 1 
Connecticut 4 Tennessee . 1 
Illinois : 4 Texas 1 
New Hampshire . 4 Vermont yee ; 1 
New Jersey 2 Washington, D.C. . 1 
Minnesota . 2 China. . ‘ 1 
Wisconsin . 2 India. 1 
Missouri . 2 Siam . 1 
Alabama 1 Turkey . 2 
Georgia . 1 Switzerland 1 
Iowa . SS ue oY ee ee! Oe Ec e 4 
ee En ae eee ee a —_ 


Ce A eee wee Mee 


Twenty-six prizes were awarded on the same occasion ; and, of these, 
Massachusetts won 15, New York 3, New Hampshire 2, and the follow- 
he award ing states one each: Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, 
of prizes Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. Of the 15 won by Massachu- 
setts students, 9 were won by public school men, and 5 by private school 
men. 

There seems to be just at present another of the periodic waves of in- 
terest in the fate of the student who devotes himself primarily to his 
en books, and who seemingly does not have his reward. The 
old scholar” = Advocate Prize was won this year by R. W. Chubb, ’15, 
with an essay entitled “‘ How Can the Leadership of the Intellectual Rather 
than the Athletic Student be Fostered’’; and the second prize was won 
by D. E. Dunbar, ’13, whose essay raised the question “‘ How Shall the In- 
tellectual Curiosity of Harvard Undergraduates be Stimulated ?” Entirely 
aside from the respective merits of the two essays as pieces of literary 
composition, it is of interest to note that both deal with phases of the 
same difficulty, and that it is of greater significance that undergraduates 
should be asking the second question than the first. The attempt to make 
the path of “the intellectual student” a path of glory has not yet been 
successful, and it is at least possible that it never will be. Such an attempt 
is like what Judge Grant described as the effort to “trot the poor old 
scholar out.” Incidentally, if an undergraduate is a scholar, the last 
thing he desires is to be trotted out and forced into a position of artifi- 
cially fostered leadership. Perhaps the reason for the ill success of the 
announcement of academic distinctions may lie just here. 

The attempt to stimulate greater interest in things intellectual among 
undergraduates is, on the other hand, not an impossibility ; and several 
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recent happenings seem to indicate an important trend in that direction. 
Of these signs of awakening intellectual life, one of the most noteworthy 
is the work of the Student Council, which has been unusually active, 
through its committee on scholarship, not only in making recommenda- 
tions to the Faculty with regard to courses of instruction, but «tntetlectual 
also in a campaign to secure reliable figures as to how St” 
undergraduates spend their time. This latter enterprise was productive 
of interesting results. The 70 replies which the committee received to 
their enquiries, giving analyses of the number of hours devoted to 
“study,” “outside activities,” and “loafing,” were averaged and tabu- 
lated according to the collegiate rank of the students. The result was as 
follows : — 


Number of Hours Devoted Daily to 
Study Outside Activities Loafing 


‘* A students 6.8 2.2 2.7 
“By 4 6.1 3.0 2.6 
ee? . 4.8 2.4 3.4 
sad ee we 4,2 1.0 4.0 


The important point in this table — which is, of course, based on in- 
sufficient data, but may be taken as a rough approximation to the truth 
—is that it discloses the presence of “intellectual strata” among the 
undergraduates. It shows that the “ A” men do very little more work at 
their books than do the “B” men; and that the difference between the 
amount of studying done by the “B” and “C” men is much less than 
might have been expected. Marks thus become merely the distinguish- 
ing badges of the different intellectual strata; and it is apparent that 
the honor man is such not because he is a “ grind” but because he pos- 
sesses a better intellectual equipment. If these first results can be sub- 
stantiated by further figures, the old theory that only a “grind” gets 
A’s may disappear along with the exploded notion that the man who gets 
A’s in college never amounts to anything afterwards. For such a result, 
the student counsel would deserve high praise. 

On Commencement Day, the following persons were elected members 
of the Board of Overseers ; Prof. G. H. Palmer, 64, W. R. picction of 
Thayer, ’81, Dr. F. C. Shattuck, 68, L. P. Marvin, ’98, Overseers 
and F. P. Fish, 75, for six years; and H. P. Amen, ’79, for four 
years. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has accepted, for the degree of A.A., 
17 courses to be offered during the year 1913-14 by the Commission 
on Extension Courses —a body which represents Tufts Col- yniversity Ex- 
lege, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston ‘2s!onCourses 
College, Boston University, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Wellesley 
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College, Simmons College, and Harvard University. Of these 17 courses, 
5 are to be given by men of the Harvard Faculty, as follows: Element- 
ary English Composition, by Mr. F. W. C. Hersey; Money, Banking, 
and Crises, by Prof. Day; Nineteenth Century English Literature, by 
Prof. Copeland; Botany by Prof. Osterhout; and Zodlogy, by Prof. 
G. H. Parker. 

During the next academic year, the Harvard Exchange Professor in 
Berlin will be Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, of the history department. — The 
Brohange Harvard Professor at the Sorbonne and other French uni- 
Professors versities will be Prof. Maxime Béocher, ’88, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics. — The instructors who will teach at Harvard next 
year, in accordance with the agreement with the Western Colleges, are 
Erastus G. Smith, Ph.D., Charlotte M. Fiske, Professor of Chemistry 
at Beloit College, and Homer Woodbridge, A.M., Professor of English 
at Colorado College. 

Asst. Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, ’94, has been made Edmund Cogswell 
Converse Professor of Banking and Finance. — Asst. Prof. J. H. Woods, 

’87, has been appointed professor of philosophy. — Asso- 
Srnstions, and ciate Prof. C. H. C. Wright, 91, has been promoted to a 
resignations ~~ »rofessorship of the French language and literature. — P. 
T. Cherington has been promoted to an assistant professorship of com- 
mercial organization. — Prof. Ernest C. Moore, of Yale University, has 
been appointed professor of education. — Asst. Prof. L. F. Schaub, J '06, 
has been made professor of commercial law. — Asst. Prof. W. J. V. Os- 
terhout has been appointed professor of botany. — Asst. Prof. I. L. Win- 
ter, ’86, has been made associate professor of public speaking. — Benja- 
min McA. Anderson, Jr., instructor in economics at Columbia University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of economics. — Dr. P. W. Bridg- 
man, ’04, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of physics. — 
Edward B. Adams, ’92, has been appointed librarian of the Law School. 
— Jerome D. Greene, 96, has resigned as Overseer of Harvard College. 
— Edgar H. Wells, ’97, has resigned as curator of modern English liter- 
ature in the University library. — Asst. Prof. H. W. Morse has resigned 
as assistant professor of physics. — Alexander G. McAdie, p ’85, has been 
appointed professor of meteorology and director of the Blue Hill Obser- 
vatory.— Masaharu Anezaki, Professor of the Science of Religion in 
the Imperial University at Tokyo, Japan, has been appointed professor 
of Japanese literature and life for one year from Sept. 1, 1913. — Ed- 
ward H. Nichols, ’86, and Charles A. Porter, ’88, have been appointed 
to associate professorships of surgery. — Herman M. Adler, ’97, Johy B. 
Blake, ’87, Hugh Cabot, 94, Richard C. Cabot, ’89, David Cheever, °97, 
Eugene A. Crockett, m’91, Robert B. Greenough, 92, Howard A. Loth- 
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rop, 87, Franklin S. Newell, 92, Paul Thorndike, ’84, Ernest E. Tyzzer, 
m 02, and John Warren, 96, have been appointed to assistant professor- 
ships in the Medical School. — Frederic Palmer, ’69, has been appointed 
a member of the editorial board of the Harvard Theological Review 
and a member of the Faculty of Divinity. 

John Hays Gardiner, ’85, editor of the Alwmni Bulletin and lately 
assistant professor of English, died at a private hospital in Boston on 
May 14. For nearly 20 years Prof. Gardiner devoted him- porgonai and 
self to teaching English in the University; and after his ™!seellaneous 
retirement from active association with the University in 1910, he re- 
sponded eagerly to the opportunity of further service through the Alumni 
Bulletin. His interest in the Bulletin and in the University was unflag- 
ging, and the service which he so gladly gave to both was of a rare qual- 
ity. — Prof. G. F. Swain, of the Engineering School, has been chosen 
chairman of the Boston Transit Commission. — The report of the Gradu- 
ate Treasurer of Athletics for the year ending July 31, 1912, shows a 
gain for the year of over $27,000, as compared with a loss of over 
$10,000 for the year 1911. The self-supporting sports were football, 
baseball, and hockey. — That the athletic policy of the College is more 
and more succeeding in making sports appeal to a larger number of stu- 
dents is shown by the fact that on a certain Saturday last spring no less 
than 200 men out of about 2000 eligible undergraduates were represent- 
ing the College in ten contests. It was estimated that at least 500 men 
were engaged in some form of athletics during the day. — The Harvard 
Illustrated Magazine and the Yale Courant have arranged for an inter- 
change of articles of interest to both universities. The scheme will be in- 
augurated soon with a story in the [/lustrated giving an account of the 
Yale senior society system, and one in the Courant on the Harvard 
Union. — The William H. Baldwin prizes, offered by the National Mu- 
nicipal League, were won this year by Miss Sibel E. Loughead, R’14, 
and E. A. Lawlor, 15, with essays upon “The Best Sources of City 
Revenue.” — W. C. Greene, 711, Rhodes scholar from Massachusetts, 
recently won the Charles Oldham prize at Oxford, for an essay upon ‘“ The 
Sea in the Greek Poets.” This prize has been won by John Ruskin, 
Dean Stanley, Matthew Arnold, and many others. 

F. M. Eliot, ’11. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 19, 1913. 


Exercises in Sanders Theatre. 


Commencement opened sunny and 
comparatively cool, and as a strong 
east wind set in early in the afternoon, 
the 1500 or more graduates who sat 
bareheaded to listen to the speaking in 
Sever Quadrangle found the tempera- 
ture almost too cool. The only hot place 
was, as usual, Sanders Theatre, where 
not only every seat was occupied, but 
every foot of standing-room as well. 

About 10 a.m. the company began to 
form in front of Harvard Hall, where the 
balloting for Overseers and Alumni Di- 
rectors took place, Lower Massachusetts 
being given over this year to the reading- 
room. At a quarter to eleven, under the 
direction of the University Marshal, 
Dr. John Warren, ’96, the procession 
started. It comprised an unusually large 
number of members of the Faculty — 
among whom the practice of wearing 
academic gowns has become general — a 
large group of recipients of honorary de- 
grees and invited guests, the Overseers 
and Corporation, the older alumni, and 
the graduates of 1918. Shortly before 
10.45 Gov. E. N. Foss arrived in a 
landau, escorted by the Lancers, the 
gorgeousness of whose uniform neither 
sun nor shower can fade. Accompanying 
the Governor was the Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Lauro Severiano 
Miiller, who wore the conventional 


frock coat, the international neutral ap- 
parel of today. 

At Sanders Theatre, when the assem- 
blage on the stage was seated, Sheriff 
Fairbairn of Middlesex rapped three 
times with his scabbard to call the meet- 
ing to order. The exercises opened with 


a prayer by the Rev. Prof. E. C. Moore. 
Then followed the delivery of the follow- 
ing four parts: George H. Gifford, ’13, of 
East Boston, Latin Oration; Daniel 
Sargent, °13, of Wellesley, ‘‘Changing 
Values”; Park J. White, 13, of Glen 
Ridge, N.Y., “Harvard’s Radicals”; 
Zacharias Chafee, 3L., A.B. (A.B. 1907 
Brown), of Providence, R.I., ‘The 
Law and the People.”” The Latin Salu- 
tatory was uncommonly pertinent and 
lively. 

President Lowell then conferred 920 
degrees in course. The figures for 1912 
are added here for comparison: 


1913 1912 


Bachelors of Arts, 398 405 


Bachelors of Science, 53-50 
Masters of Arts, 117 120 
Doctors of Philosophy, 42 35 
Doctors of Science, 4 3 
Masters of Science, 1 6 
Masters of Business Administration, 10 8 
Masters in Civil Engineering, 3 5 
Masters in Mechanical Engineering, 2 1 
Masters in Electrical Engineering, 4 7 
Mining Engineers, 3 4 
Masters in Architecture, 2 2 
Masters in Landscape Architecture, 3 4 
Masters in Forestry, 7 5 
Doctors of Dental Medicine, 34 24 
Doctors of Public Health, 2 3 
Doctors of Medicine, 51 52 
Doctors of Juridical Science, 2 1 
Bachelors of Law, 175 195 
Bachelors of Theclogy, 3 3 
Masters of Theology, 4 0 


920 933 
Degrees out of course 43 35 
Honorary degrees 16 13 


Degrees at mid-year and as of 1914 37 48 
~~ 





1016 1029 


(Last year there were six other de- 
grees in science.) 

After a brief pause, President Lowell 
conferred 16 honorary degrees, the larg- 
est number at any Commencement 
since 1906. The custom of presenting 
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the diplomas when the degrees are con- 
ferred adds to the interest of the cere- 
mony. 


Honorary Degrees. 


Pres. Lowell said: 

“In exercise of authority given me by 
the two Governing Boards I now create 
“ Master of Arts: 

“Exuiotr Hunt PENDLETON, a re- 
former who has not wrought in vain; a 
citizen who by unflinching toil and cour- 
age has raised his native city to a higher 
plane of public probity. 

“‘ Master of Arts: 

“Wa ter Etmore FeRnNavp, efficient 
administrator of a great public institu- 
tion, scientific observer, guardian and 
friend of feeble-minded youth. 

“* Master of Arts: 

“ALFRED ReHDER, a botanist from 
the Arboretum, a bibliographer of the 
plants of America, of Europe, and of 
Asia; cyclopedic in his knowledge of 
shrubs and trees. 

‘Doctor of Divinity: 

“James Everett Frame, Professor 
in Union Theological Seminary, critical 
scholar of the New Testament, who has 
demonstrated that the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians are the weighty and pow- 
erful letters of Saint Paul. 

** Master of Arts: 

“‘WickuiFrre Ross, scholar, leader in 
the education of the South, benefactor of 
southern lands around the world by 
fighting the scourge of the hookworm 
through a study of its cause and cure. 

“* Doctor of Letters: 

“Wittiam Roscoe TuHayrer, histo- 
rian and poet, whose pages glow with the 
dramatic scenes of the union of Italy 
and the achievements of Cavour. 

“ Doctor of Letters: 

“Jon Wiiurams Waite, sagacious 
philologist, learned student of archzol- 
ogy, interpreter of ancient wit to modern 


times, who in these last days has ex- 
pounded the rendering of Grecian verse. 
“ Master of Arts: 

“Watney WarrEN, an architect 
who has brought the rushing concourse 
of travel under the silent spell of the 
eternal laws of art. 

“Doctor of Laws: 

““EpMUND WeEtTMoRE, a distinguished 
son of Harvard who has served the Uni- 
versity by his labors on her behalf and 
by the eminence of his career at the 
bar. 

“Doctor of Laws: 

**Joun LAMBERT CADWALADER, a law- 
yer with the strength for great responsi- 
bilities, a citizen whose character has 
added dignity to an honored name. 
“Doctor of Letters: 

“THomas NELSON PaGe, a Virginian, 
who with artist hand has interpreted the 
South to the North, the Old South to 
the New. 

“Doctor of Laws: 

“Joun Ciinton Gray, a judge who 
in the Court of Appeals of New York 
for a quarter of a century has earned 
the veneration of the bench and bar. 
“Doctor of Science: 

“CHARLES DoouittLe WaLcorTT, ad- 
ministrator and investigator, Director 
of the Geological Survey. To our knowl- 
edge of past fauna he has added multi- 
tudes of species. Explorer of the secrets 
hidden of old in the Cambrian rocks. 

** Doctor of Laws: 

“Luxe Epwarp Wricat, a son of 
Tennessee who has rendered manifold 
services to his State, to the Nation, and 
to the dependent peoples; Governor of 
the Philippine Islands: Ambassador to 
Japan and Secretary of War. 

** Doctor of Divinity: 

“CuarLes Henry Brent, Bishop of 
the Philippine Islands, whose clear sight 
and exalted spirit have compelled the 
confidence of men. From the first hour 
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of the day a laborer in the vineyard of 
the Lord. 
“Doctor of Laws: 

“Lauro SEVERIANO MULLER, Brazil- 
ian Minister of Foreign Affairs; maker of 
harbors and of railroads, beautifier of 
a beautiful city; a statesman who has 
waged war against slavery and disease; 
a soldier who strives for peace and for 
that friendly spirit which pervading the 
Americas will promote the welfare of the 
western world. 

“And in the name of this Society of 
Scholars I declare that these men are 
entitled to the rights and privileges per- 


1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Dr. K. K. 
Smith, ’04, is as follows; in some cases abbrevi- 
ated, to suit the needs of the engrosser. 

E..tiorr Hunt PENDLETON, morum correc- 
torem qui non frustra laboravit; civem qui 
opere summo atque virtute urbem natalem 
suam ad maiorem probitatem publicam evexit, 
Artium Magistrum. 

GUALTERUM ELMORE FERNALD, impigrum so- 
cietatis publicae permagnae administratorem, 
adulescentium dementium speculatorem peri- 
tum, tutorem, amicum, Artium Magistrum. 

ALFREDUM ReEHDER, ex Arboreto nostro 
herbarium, herbarum Americanarum, Euro- 
paearum, Asianarum bibliographum, arbuscu- 
larum arborumque omnium radicitus peritum, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Iacosum Everett Frame, Seminarii Theo- 
logici Unionensis professorem, Novi Testamenti 
investigatorem subtilem et acutum, qui Sancti 
Pauli esse illas epistulas graves validasque ad 
Thessalonicenses scriptas demonstravit, Sacro- 
sanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Wickuirre Rose, virum doctum, populi 
Meridiani instituendi ducem et principem, qui 
adversus illam pestem uncinariorum bellando 
dum causas et remedia investigat omnibus per 
orbem terris meridianis beneficium contulit, 
Artium Magistrum. 

GvuILiIeELMuM Roscok THayYeEnr, historicum et 
poetam qui fervido ore foederatam Italiam, res 
gestas itidem comitis de Cavour chartis suis 
illustravit, Litterarum Doctorem. 

IoHANNEM WILi1AMs Wuire, philologum, 
archaeologiae peritum, antiquorum salis re- 
centioribus interpretem, qui his proximis 
diebus metrorum Graecorum rationes nobis 
explicavit, Litterarum Doctorem. 

WaitNey WARREN, architectum qui artis 
tranquillitate atque aeternitate animos viato- 
rum festinantium delenivit, Artium Magis- 
trum. 

Epmunpum Wetmore, alumnum Harvard- 
ianum praeclarum qui Universitati nostrae 


taining to their several degrees, and that 
their names are to be borne forever on 
its roll of honorary members.” ! 
Degrees out of Course. 
A.B. 


1893. Herbert H. White. 
1897. Charles R. Blood; Daniel J. 
Shea. 


1905. John O. G. Niles. 

1908. Walter W. Gaskill. 

1909. Haroutioun H. Chakmakjian; 
Ralph C. Mulligan. 

1911. Daniel F. Lynch. 

1912. William C. Brackett; Rollo H. 


laboribus illius gratia exceptis et forensi sua 
praestantia profecit, Legum Doctorem. 

IoHANNEM LAMBERTUM CADWALADER, iuris 
consultum eo animi robore praeditum quo 
magna officia suscipiat, civem cui mores no- 
men honoratum dignitate auxerunt, Legum 
Doctorem. 

THoMAM NELSON Paage, Virginiensem qui 
patriae nostrae res Meridianas his ad septen- 
triones habitantibus, illorum res vetustiores 
recentioribus illis manu artifici interpretatus 
est, Litterarum Doctorem. 

IoHANNEM CLINTON Gray, virum qui iam 
per lustra V inter iudices Novi Eboraci ad quos 
appellari licet, cum civitati suae tum omnibus 
hominibus operam singularem praebuit, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Caro.um Doo.itr_e WaALcoTT, administra- 
torem et investigatorem, Mensurae Geologicae 
rectorem, qui nostrae animalium priscorum 
cognitioni plurimas species addidit et arcana 
quidem exploravit in saxis Cambrianis anti- 
quitus celata, Scientiae Doctorem. 

Lucam Epvarpum Wricat, in civitate 
Tennessee natum, qui civitati, patriae, genti- 
busque subiectis operas plurimas reddidit; 
insularum Philippinarum gubernatorem, apud 
Iapones legatum, rerum bellicarum Secreta- 
rium, Legum Doctorem. 

Carotum Henricum Brent, insularum 
Philippinarum episcopum, qui animo excelso 
et prudentia fidem hominum conciliavit, eun- 
demque ab hora prima in Dei vinea operarium, 
Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

LauruM SEVERIANUM MUELLER, apud Bra- 
zilianos rebus externis praepositum, portuum 
viarumque ferrearum fabricatorem, urbis or- 
natae ornatorem, qui togatus adversus servit- 
utum morbosque hominum bellum gessit, miles 
pacem et benevolentiam expetit, cuius amici- 
tia Civitatum Foederatarum ad gentes occi- 
dentales pariter consociandas multum valebit, 
Legum Doctorem. 
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Britten; William H. Chapman; George 
A. Ernst; Harold F. Isham; James L. 
Peters; Alan M. Rodgers; Eben C. 
Sprague; Sheldon H. Tolles; Philip Wolff. 


S.B. 

1909. Ferdinand V. D. Blair. 

1912. Henry S. Hegarty; Tomas T. 
Mora-Rodriguez; Frank C. Paine; Henry 
H. Ziegel. 

D.M.D. 

1912. William W. Anthony; Joseph 
B. Finberg; Vincent A. Gookin; Elias 
Hirshon; Harold C. Hoye; Paul R. 
Manning; Nicholas E. Young. 


LL.B. 


1911. Ralph S. Fickett; Arthur D. 
Osborne, 2d. 

1912. Hugh F. Cameron; Harold R. 
Foss; James H. Fraser; Alfred H. Lake; 
William A. Loughlin; Leslie E. McCuen; 
Arthur E. Manheimer; Robert M. Pen- 
nell; Harry H. Reeve. 


Afternoon Exercises. 


Immediately after the conclusion of 
the Exercises in Sanders Theatre, the 
Chief Marshal of 88, Charles F. Adams, 
2d, Treasurer of the University, enter- 
tained a large number of graduates and 
invited guests at luncheon, which was 
held this year in the Living-Room of the 
Union, instead of in the Faculty Room 
in University Hall. A band played as 
usual in the Yard, and the Class meet- 
ings and reunions were largely attended. 

The Class of ’63 held its 50th reunion 
in Phillips Brooks House, and there en- 
tertained members of the earlier classes 
besides many specially invited guests. 

The afternoon procession was formed 
in front of Massachusetts a little after 
1.30 p.m., the Chief Marshal calling the 
Classes in chronological order. The 
line of march was past Matthews, Grays, 


Weld and University, across the second 
quadrangle, skirting the fence which 
encloses the site of the new Widener Li- 
brary, past the south end of Sever into 
the Sever Quadrangle. The Alumni 
Glee Club occupied a section of the 
southerly bleachers; the ladies sat in the 
southeasterly section; most of the grad- 
uates found places in the rows of seats 
on the ground, but some of them occu- 
pied the higher rows at the back. A 
large canvas had been spread overhead, 
but it was not needed for protection 
from the sun, which did not shine. In 
general, the speakers made themselves 
heard throughout the enclosure. 

Prof. L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, President 
of the Alumni Association, sat at the 
centre of the High Table, which was 
erected on a platform against the east 
wall of Sever. At his right sat Pres. 
Lowell, Dr. Lauro Miiller, Brazilian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Hon. Rob- 
ert Bacon, ’80, Fellow; J. L. Cadwalader, 
1’60, of New York; Major H. L. Higgin- 
son, ['55] Fellow; Hon. J. C. Gray, / 66, 
of the New York Court of Appeals; Ed- 
mund Wetmore, ’60, of New York; 
Judge H. N. Sheldon, ’63, of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Mass.; Gen. 
Leonard Wood, m ’84, Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, U.S.A.; Hon. W. F. Fisher, of 
Chicago, formerly Secretary of the In- 
terior, whose son received his bachelor’s 
degree in the morning; Dean E. R. 
Thayer, 88, Dean of the Law School; 
Whitney Warren, of New York; T. N. 
Perkins, 91, Fellow; Dr. P. J. Eaton, 
’83, of Pittsburg, President of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs; Dr. W. E. Fer- 
nald; Prof. J. E. Frame, ’93, of the Union 
Theological Seminary; Dr. S. M. Cro- 
thers, of Cambridge. At the left of Dean 
Briggs were Gov. Foss, Hon. Luke E. 
Wright; T. N. Page; Dr. H. P. Walcott, 
’58, Fellow; Bishop C. H. Brent; Bishop 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, Fellow; W. R. 
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Thayer, ’81; Lt.-Com. R. C. Bulmer, 
U.S.N.; Barros Pimentel, First Secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Embassy in Wash- 
ington; Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87; Capt. 
Antonio Sampayo, Naval Attaché; 
Capt. Antonio da Fonseca, Military At- 
taché; Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston; Dr. 
Wickcliffe Rose, of Washington; and 
Alfred Rehder, of ‘the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. 

The Alumni Chorus, led by W. A. 
Locke, ’69, sang “Domine salvum fac,” 
and during the exercises, it contributed 
other selections. Psalm LXXVIII, 
which antedates all our other Com- 
mencement hymns, was, through over- 
sight, almost omitted. 

A stenographic report of the speeches 
follows: 

DEAN BRIGGS. 


A few years ago a graduate from a 
place in the West that is almost too aw- 
ful to name said of our Commencement 
ceremony, ‘“‘I suppose you have it so 
often that you don’t care much for it; 
but to some of us it seems as it must 
seem to an Episcopalian when he hears 
the service in South Africa.”” You can’t 
follow the analogy far without getting 
into trouble either about Cambridge or 
about South Africa; but you can see in 
it the spirit that casts a glamour over 
everything in this place, even over the 
ghosts of the once lovely elms, and trans- 
figures our annual ceremony into some- 
thing sacred. 

This has been no common year but a 
year of great works undertaken in hope 
and gratitude. Of our material gains it 
is for the President of the University and 
not for me to speak; but I may speak of 
the increased intellectual respect that we 
have begotten in our neighbor and our 
dearest foe. After the football game in 
November a Yale professor remarked 


that the Harvard eleven of 1912 had dis- 
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played more intelligence than he sup- 
posed was contained in all Harvard Uni- 
versity. President Lowell could not tell 
this story, — it would seem like boast- 
ing. 

The coming year will bring many 
gains and not a few losses, — certainly 
not a few losses to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. As a teacher in active serv- 
ice Prof. George Herbert Palmer has 
taught his last class in the College that 
without him can never be the same. 
More than 40 years ago we found him 
here, a young tutor in prescribed — un- 
escapable — Greek, and a young tutor 
whom no pupil can forget, for he made 
crude Freshmen feel, as he felt, the fas- 
cination and the glory of that literature 
which nowadays it is the fashion to de- 
sert for economics. It was a blow to 
Greek in Harvard College when he ceased 
to teach Greek. It is a blow to philoso- 
phy in Harvard College when he ceases 
to teach philosophy. No subject can af- 
ford to lose him, for his is the high calling 
of the supreme teacher. 

Much of what Prof. Palmer did for 
Greek, Prof. Byerly did for mathe- 
matics. ‘The others,” people used to 
say, ‘‘teach the subject: Byerly teaches 
the man.” He, too, has done his last 
active service as a regular teacher of this 
University. 

So has Prof. Ira Nelson Hollis, most 
human of engineers, — comrade of old 
and young, — in his subject an author- 
ity, out of his subject the hardest and 
most self-sacrificing worker for genuine 
athletic sport and for social service 
within the University itself that we have 
ever known. 

Of the losses in the Professional 
Schools, I may not speak, but I must say 
a word of one or two losses somewhat 
peculiar to the Alumni Association. 
John Hays Gardiner, gentleman of gen- 
tlemen, whose refining hand was seen in 
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every number of the Harvard Bulletin, is 
dead. Edgar Huidekoper Wells, Secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association, who has 
done more for the alumni than any other 
man and has seen from within more 
parts of the College than any other man, 
leaves the service today for work in Mr. 
Rockefeller’s staff with Jerome Greene 
and Henry James, Jr. No matter how 
great his new responsibility, he is a man 
whom the College can ill afford to lose 
and whose place it cannot fill. Our com- 
fort is that the holder of a great fortune 
for the betterment of mankind has 
chosen among his counselors three such 
Harvard men as I have named. 

“To be great,” says Emerson, “‘is to 
be misunderstood.” Even now this in- 
tense College is believed in some quar- 
ters to be a place as chilly as the stone 
steps that lead to the offices of the 
Deans. For still the Harvard ideal is not 
mere enthusiasm but enthusiasm justi- 
fied by thought, enthusiasm that stops 
to think and that thus seems to some no 
enthusiasm at all. To do one’s own 
thinking, not weakly to be led, not 
thoughtlessly to lead, — this is a prob- 
lem in the artistry of widsom; and the 
college that strives to solve this problem 
must face trouble and misunderstanding; 
“ Activity being battle with the age 
It lives in; Half life, silence while you learn 
What has been done; the other half, attempt 
At speech amid world’s wail of wonderment — 
‘Here's something done was never done be- 

fore’ 
To be the very breath that moves the age 
Means not to have breath drive you bubble- 
Belore — but yourself to blow; that’s strain, 
Strain’s worry through the lifetime.” 


Yet with this comes the most precious 
gift of our College, — a man’s right to 
his own thought and to the enthusiasm 
that is born of it. “‘Why do you care so 
much about Harvard,” said the friend of 
a young Texan who had gone home after 
graduation. “Because,” he said, “it is 


the only institution I have encountered 
where I was free to have an enthusiasm.” 

On all days, and most of all on this 
day, Harvard University is not a collec- 
tion of schools in Cambridge but a bro- 
therhood as wide as the world. No man 
has done so much to unite this brother- 
hood, man to man and every man to his 
Alma Mater, as Edgar Huidekoper Wells, 
A.B. ’97, and at all times Master of 
Hearts. We cannot let him go without 
one visible sign of what he means to us; 
and therefore we beg of him to take from 
the alumni this cup of gold, on the three 
sides of which are wrought these inscrip- 
tions: “‘ Edgar Huidekoper Wells, 97, — 
Servant and Lover of Harvard Univer- 
sity, — Alumni amantes alumno fideli 
amato.” 

With those we know best and care for 
most there is little need of speech. He 
need not say a single word, but he must 
come forward and take what is now and 
always his own. Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells, Servant and Lover of Harvard 
University. 

[Mr. Wells then came forward and re- 
ceived, amid hearty applause, the gold 
cup.]} 

DEAN BRIGGS. 


President Eliot once said that the 
name of a college president is writ in wa- 
ter, a remark which his life has shame- 
lessly belied. It is safe to prophesy what 
shall come to pass one hundred years 
hence, interesting and safe. I venture to 
prophesy that the name of President 
Lowell shall be written in indelible ink 
as that of the man who broke Harvard 
tradition and bridged the gap between 
school life and university life by estab- 
lishing Freshman dormitories. Of these 
and divers other things he will speak. 
Let me add that heis theone speaker who 
on this day has the right to unlimited 
time. 
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PRESIDENT LOWELL 


then gave an account of the year’s bene- 
factions which is printed earlier in this 
issue. 

DEAN BRIGGS. 


No Commencement Day at Harvard 
is complete without the Governor of 
Massachusetts and his word of good 
speed from the Commonwealth. I have 
the honor of introducing Governor 
Foss. 


GOV. E. N. FOSS. 


For a third time it is my pleasure and 
honor to bring the greetings of the Com- 
monwealth to the alumni of this great 
university. And I am very glad also to 
extend the greetings of the Common- 
wealth to your distinguished guest here 
today, the representative of the great 
nation of the southern hemisphere. In 
honoring him as you have, you have 
brought great honor upon the univer- 
sity; for we are looking to closer relations 
with the people of the southern hemi- 
sphere, and let us hope that what has 
been done here today may invite the 
young men of his country to come to the 
United States, to our institutions, for 
education, which will make them better 
acquainted with ourselves and will bring 
bonds of peace and good will. 

I am reminded that tomorrow we 
have graduation exercises on Beacon 
Hill. We shall graduate a class of about 
280, and I venture the assertion that 
among them are many who will not come 
back for a post-graduate course next 
year. I am also satisfied that no degrees 
will be given out. Some of them will 
probably get the third degree next 
November. 

Dean Briggs in inviting me here to- 
day said that my time was limited to 
five minutes. I have been at a loss to 


understand whether he thought I had 
spoken frequently enough to the alumni 
of Harvard or whether he thought I was 
still going to have another opportunity. 

In any event I am glad to be here, and 
I congratulate you upon the wonderful 
achievement of this past year as out- 
lined by your president. If time would 
permit, I might indicate something of 
what was on my mind to say today; but 
briefly let me say this, — that on the 
first occasion of my coming out here I 
referred to the fact that I thought the 
State ought to do something in the way 
of State scholarships. Of course we have 
a few, 80 at the Institute of Technology 
and 40 at the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, but we ought to create many 
more; and if the friends of higher educa- 
tion do not interest themselves in this 
project the result will be attempted in 
another way, for the friends of the nor- 
mal school are agitating that collegiate 
courses be established in those schools 
and that degrees be granted. In my 
judgment this would be a mistake, and 
the State Board of Education has al- 
ready indicated that in a very able re- 
port to the General Court. But unless 
that is defeated, the friends of higher 
education should be on the alert and get 
busy and turn the attention of the people 
in the other direction, of creating State 
scholarships which will help build up the 
many splendid institutions which we 
have in the State. 


DEAN BRIGGS. 


It is scarcely too much to say that Dr. 
Lauro Miiller has transformed all 
Brazil. My mind refuses to carry even 
a partial list of the institutions that have 
felt his influence. Farms, harbors, wa- 
terways, railways, coal mines, the de- 
velopment and the lighting of cities, the 
tariff, immigration, weather bureaus, — 
these are a few of the subjects wherein 
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this universal specialist is a master. Dr. 
Lauro Miiller. 


DR. LAURO MULLER 
spoke in French, expressing his apprecia- 
tion at receiving an honorary degree 
from Harvard, and extolling the great- 
ness of the University. 


DEAN BRIGGS. 

It is nearly four centuries since a so- 
called minor poet wrote of the Christian 
missionaries: 

“Oh, that it were as it was wont to be 

When the friends of fire, all full of Thee, 

Fought against frowns with smiles, gave glo- 
rious chase 

To persecutions, and against the face 

Of death and fiercest dangers durst with brave 

And sober pace march on to meet a grave. 

On their bold breasts, about the world they 
bore Thee, 

And to the teeth of Hell stood up to touch 
Thee; 

In centre of their inmost souls they wore Thee, 

Where racks and torments strived in vain to 
reach Thee.” 


Today, though the dangers have 
changed, the spirit, in one man at least, 
is the same. It is an honor to Harvard 
University that the name of Charles 
Henry Brent shall be written forever on 
her rolls. 


BISHOP BRENT. 


Honor bestowed upon an individual 
ultimately must revert to the cause 
which made the man. And today when 
this noble University, which I am now 
proud to call my own, conferred upon 
me the distinction in which I rejoice she 
bestowed upon a great cause honor that 
becomes that cause. 

The Controller of the world’s destiny 
has committed a great and a religious 
trust to this nation, a trust that was not 
of thenation’s seeking, but which waslaid 
upon her by the hands of Providence. 
I mean the trust of shaping the life and 
guiding the affairs of an alien race aspir- 


ing toward liberty until such time as the 
people of that race are furnished with the 
unity, the national conscience, and the 
stability of character which make inde- 
pendence a safe as well as a true expres- 
sion of freedom. We of this nation know 
full well that prior to the day when inde- 
pendence is a part of freedom, there 
must come a period of tutelage and de- 
pendence. But we look toward a mo- 
ment when our history will be repeated 
in the history of the people for whom we 
now stand sponsor, and until that day 
has dawned we shall continue our trust. 
I have had a share — small it may be — 
in this task for well-nigh 12 happy, 
wholesome, difficult years, and I stand 
ready, should it appear to be my duty, 
to give the balance of my days to what 
is the most generous and single-minded 
service ever rendered by a strong to a 
weak people. 

It is now 15 years since Spain ended 
her work and her occupation in the 
island where my home is. It is 12 years 
since civil government began its con- 
structive work. And there is one happy 
feature in that which has been done by 
our nation, that it has always kept that 
constructive work above party politics. 
Irrespective of political affiliations men 
have been placed in and done honor to 
the highest offices; and this University 
has reason to feel proud that today in 
the chief place of responsibility stands 
one of her sons who was ready to give his 
life and almost did give his life to the 
cause. In years to come, when the his- 
tory of the Harvard of today is written, 
in letters of gold will be inscribed the 
story of the administration in the Philip- 
pine Islands of William Cameron Forbes. 
But it is not alone or chiefly in conspicu- 
ous positions that Harvard has done her 
work in those far distant islands. In ob- 
scure places as well as in places of high 
dignity and responsibility Harvard, 
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through her sons, has been doing that 
work of which the nation has reason to 
be proud. 

We must look to the universities for 
the men filled with enthusiasm, ready to 
lay down their lives to carry forward the 
nation’s work wherever it may be. And 
it is not the intellectual training alone 
that is needed. Rising high above the 
development of what might be called, 
and what I believe one of our modern 
philosophers does call, the lower con- 
sciousness, the development of the in- 
telligence, rising high above it is that 
which gives men the fiery and stable 
enthusiasm to use their intelligence, — 
call it the higher consciousness, intuition 
or faith, as you will. And when men get 
that then they are equipped to carry 
their ability and their power into the 
heart of the world’s need and bring hu- 
manity somewhat nearer, at least, to the 
goal of God’s placing. I am a missionary 
first, last, and always, but I can see no 
distinction between the missionary of 
government or of morals or of religion. 
All come from, as all are inspired by the 
Christ, the Christ who is my master, the 
Christ who is the statesman’s master, 
the Christ who is the inspiration of this 
great University, yours and mine. 


DEAN BRIGGS. 

In councils of war and in councils of 
peace, —in Memphis, in Washington, 
in Manila, in Tokyo, wherever his coun- 
try has asked of him hard and responsi- 
ble work, his country has found Luke 
Edward Wright. 


HON. L. E. WRIGHT. 


When I received my invitation to ad- 
dress you and was limited to five minutes 
I felt that the Dean was much more gen- 
erous than was the Gridiron Club once 
when a prominent gentleman arose and 
prefaced his remarks by saying, “I don’t 


know what to speak about,”’ whereupon 
one of the members of that club said, 
‘Speak about a minute.” It seems that 
I have five, but I won’t take all my time. 

I wish to say, however, in the time I 
shall take, that I am profoundly grate- 
ful for the great honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me today. I have always 
known that the primacy of the sons of 
New England in all the various avenues 
of our complicated civilization was 
largely due to education, beginning in 
the primary schools and ending in the 
university. It is not so much the prom- 
inence, the preéminence, of the New 
Englander in general intelligence as in 
the thoroughness of his education. I 
have had occasion and opportunity to be 
convinced of that many times during my 
service in the Philippine Islands. There 
we did attempt in the first general law 
we passed to establish a civil service in 
which neither politics nor religion cut the 
slightest figure. And men from all sec- 
tions of our great United States came in 
response to the call for civil servants in 
the islands. The one thing that im- 
pressed me more than any other was that 
the young New Englander who took up 
work there was thorough in what he un- 
dertook. I may say also another thing, 
— that it has been my good fortune to 
know intimately some of the sons of 
Harvard, and among them is the gentle- 
man of whom my dear friend, Bishop 
Brent, spoke a moment ago, — Cameron 
Forbes. For two years and a half, — 
busy and, I may add, perspiring years, — 
Forbes and myself carried the burden of 
the day to some extent in our distant 
possessions. He was a striking illustra- 
tion not only of what I think may be 
termed heredity, — that is, the effect of 
ancestral forces upon the individual, but 
he united in a remarkable degree a high 
spirit of altruism with the genius of com- 
mon sense, and coupled with it was thor- 
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oughness and untiring industry. And 
when I say that he possessed those qual- 
ities, I think I have described what a 
great administrator ought to be. 

Bishop Brent has told you that the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence 
have made the American people respon- 
sible for the future of the Philippine 
Islands. I am sure my dear friend, 
Bishop Brent, knows; I don’t, but I am 
willing to take his word for it. Of course 
it would be wholly out of place for a mo- 
ment to inject a question such as 
whether the taking over of the Philippine 
Islands was wise or foolish, or even to 
discuss what the future policy of the 
government should be with reference to 
the Philippine Islands. But there is one 
thing that I may with propriety say, and 
that is this: that whatever we do we 
must not lower the standard of American 
ideals. It is to the credit of past admin- 
istrations that however fiercely partisans 
rage, — however high partisanship may 
have raged in our own country, — when 
we came to dealing with these people who 
were under our hands, we were all De- 
mocrats and all Republicans, but first of 
all we were Americans. And in the five 
years of my residence in the Philippine 
Islands I want to say this, — that I 
never heard as much politics talked as I 
have in one day in the United States. I 
believe that the wise policy, the national 
policy, which past presidents have pur- 
sued with reference to the Philippines, 
will be continued in the future by our 
presidents and their administrations. 
We cannot afford, my friends, to make 
these alien people for whose destiny we 
are responsible a mere football of parti- 
san politics. 

Let me say in conclusion that I have 
been tremendously impressed with this 
glimpse I have had of Harvard in action. 
I can readily understand how and why 
it is that her sons have borne so large a 


part in the life of the nation. That they 
have borne this part I think is generally 
admitted, — and certainly is admitted 
by all of us who are doctors. But seri- 
ously speaking there can be no question 
upon that point. And the fact, the in- 
spiring fact, suggested by the President 
in his address today, that Harvard was 
still young, still vigorous, and that her 
present eminence is but the beginning 
and not the end, is a most striking fact. 


DEAN BRIGGS. 

This is the 75th anniversary of the 
Class of 1838, and each of the surviving 
members of that class was invited to be 
with us today. Not one could come. 
Yesterday there were three surviving 
members; today there are but two, for 
Dr. Coolidge, our oldest graduate, died 
last night on the night of the 75th anni- 
versary of his graduation. 

The Class of 1863 is here. To a man 
who came out of Harvard College in 
1863 there was one great call. Henry 
Newton Sheldon, A.B., became Lieuten- 
ant Sheldon of the 55th Massachusetts 
Infantry. First the schoolboy, then the 
soldier (full of strange oaths), and then 
the justice. Mr. Justice Sheldon will 
speak for the class that celebrates its 
50th anniversary today. 


JUDGE H. N. SHELDON, ’63. 


We men of ’63, who have now finished 
50 years of the serious work of manhood, 
appreciate the good will in you which 
gives us this opportunity of expressing 
our devotion to the University. But it is 
still true that this very kindliness brings 
with it a certain share of sadness. It is a 
recognition of the fact that we have now 
reached whatever goal was capable of at- 
tainment by us. Our course is regarded 
as ended. It is an accounting that we are 
called upon to render. In doing this we 
do as a class feel a kind of exultation. 
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There is no sphere or department in 
which some of our members have not at- 
tained eminence. We have public men 
who have sat in the national cabinet, in 
the governor's chair and in other seats of 
the mighty at home and abroad. We 
have clergymen whose names command 
love and admiration ; physicians and 
surgeons whose abilities and attainments 
have been recognized both by the Uni- 
versity and among the public at large; 
professors and teachers whose services 
here and in other institutions have been 
of value; lawyers of repute; scholars and 
men of letters whose works have gained 
them distinction; artists, philanthro- 
pists, devotees ofscience, men of practical 
affairs, men who have met the problems 
of life and have made the world the bet- 
ter for their existence. And if, as must 
be admitted, the lives of some of us have 
been more obscure than is the case with 
those to whom I have referred, this may 
serve to add the grace of modesty to 
what as a class we have achieved. 

As you have said, Mr. President, we 
were graduated in the stirring days when 
our national existence was at stake, 
when according to the sneers of some 
and the fears of others, the republican 
bubble had burst, when it was yet to be 
determined whether freedom or slavery 
should be dominant in a large part of our 
country. Like the rest of our country- 
men we met the ordeal. Forty-seven, 
nearly half of our number, took up arms. 
Many others, in service to the soldier or 
to the freedman, did work not so con- 
spicuous but no less real. One of our 
number, I don’t name him because he is 
still living, was the first undergraduate 
of the College to enlist in our army. 
Another of our number, Dunn, was the 
first undergraduate in College to give 
up his life in the cause of liberty. 
Another, E. .L. Stevens, was almost 
the very last of those who won the 


great prize of death in battle. They 
all did as they had opportunity. We 
cherish the memory of all of them. 

Beside them other well-deserving 
names come to mind. May I name a 
few? Frederick Brooks, not the least 
richly endowed of a richly endowed fam- 
ily, who in barely 11 years had shown 
qualities and accomplished results that 
had gained him an appreciation and a 
wealth of affection such as can come to 
but few in a long life,— to whom we, his 
classmates, especially owe our class 
song, so charged with feeling, so lofty in 
sentiment, which grows dearer and 
dearer to us with every passing year; 
John Fiske, scholar, historian and phi- 
losopher, whom it is enough to name 
here; Lawrence B. Stevens, whom an 
adverse fate did not permit even to begin 
his career, whose unusual powers were 
matched only by his ardor for his ideals; 
Bishop, the devout clergyman, whose 
armor was his honest thought, and sim- 
ple truth his utmost skill; Lawrence, 
Jenkins, Harris, those other men of God; 
Greenhalge, poet, orator, statesman, to 
whom this Commonwealth owes much; 
Morison, bridge-builder, hammerer, 
youngest son of Thor, who has left en- 
during monuments of his labors; Arthur 
Lincoln, the gentle-minded, whose mod- 
esty and simplicity could not conceal his 
high qualities, whom we love, who loved 
us, and whose loss we shall not cease to 
mourn. 

We would wish our Class to be judged 
by the lives of those, and all of those, 
whose glad labor is done. We who sur- 
vive may well be content if our names 
may be inscribed upon the same roll with 
theirs. { 

Our Class was but one among many, 
and we claim for it no distinction above 
the rest. Like the others it is our own 
fault if we did not profit by the four 
years that we spent at this seat of learn- 
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ing and in this company of scholars. At 
least we learned the better to understand 
andappreciatethe brotherhood of all men 
from the extent to which we have found 
ourselves bound together into one or- 
ganic whole. Perhaps one chief feature 
of our Class has been the corporate senti- 
ment, the feeling of sclidarity, that has 
united us. The keynote of that feeling 
was struck by Brooks when with the 
unerring foresight of genius he put at 
the beginning of our class song the words, 
‘*We are one in the joy and sorrow, 

We are one in the loss and the gain.” 
That was and ever since has been our 
feeling. That feeling will abide with us 
until we shall all have passed into the 
Hereafter. 


DEAN BRIGGS. 


Among the makers of the finest law 
school in the world, among tue men who 
brought into that school the quintes- 
sence of the spirit of New England, was 
Prof. James Bradley Thayer. It is nat- 
ural that his two sons should win dis- 
tinction, — one in medicine and one in 
law, — and that he who has won dis- 
tinction in law should give up the active 
practice and the large rewards of that 
profession for the more active practice 
and the higher rewards of work in the 
school at which his father taught and he 
himself was trained. The Class of 1888 
celebrates today its 25th anniversary; 
and I have asked to represent it its first 
scholar, Dean Ezra Ripley Thayer of the 
Harvard Law School. 


DEAN E. R. THAYER, ’88. 

The Class of 1888 is passing before the 
reviewing stand after one long stage of 
the march on which it set out 25 years 
ago, a forced march which to us today 
seems to have been strangely swift. As 
we pause here for a moment in our mid- 
career our thoughts inevitably turn to 


our brothers 25 years before us and to 
those who are going out into the world 
today. 

The Class of 1863, as Mr. Justice 
Sheldon has but slightly and modestly 
pointed out, stepped into the scene of the 
Civil War and did its duty in a fashion 
which makes it a part of the great epic of 
Harvard. From that class she sent her 
wisest scholars, those who knew the 
deeper teachings of her mystic tome, and 
offered their fresh lives to make it good. 
To some of them death came quickly on 
the field. Others came back to serve 
truth in other ways. To none of them, I 
venture to say, came such an opportun- 
ity as to the speaker who just sat down. 
I cannot decently characterize his career 
in his presence, but I should like to take 
issue with him here and now on the pro- 
position that his career is in any sense 
closed. I am bold to say that in our great 
court there is no younger and no better 
judge —I would put it no more con- 
servatively than that — than himself. 
And as he was the first scholar in the 
Class of 1863 in the halls of Harvard, he 
is the first of everything to those who 
have practised before him as a judge in 
the Superior Court and in the Supreme 
Judicial Court. Sometimes about this 
season questions are asked, — what the 
colleges are doing for the state? So long 
as the colleges of New England will fur- 
nish to the Bench of Massachusetts — 
Harvard a Sheldon, Yale a Knowlton, 
Amherst a Rugg — the colleges need not 
fear to answer that question. 

Twenty-five years afterward the Class 
of 1888 came into the world. They came 
into a very different scene. There was 
no such outward and visible call to serv- 
ice and self-sacrifice. We sat in the 
promised land which flowed with free- 
dom’s honey and milk. Just ahead of us 
were years when the national confidence 
did not seem very insistently to disturb 
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the body politic, but slumbered or per- 
haps drowsed in material prosperity. It 
might seem that my classmates had not 
rendered the same kind of service in the 
way of self-sacrifice and devotion that 
those who went before us were privi- 
leged to render. But as we stood in 
Appleton Chapel on Sunday and heard 
the roll-call of our dead, the names 
alone, a series of pictures flashed by one 
after the other, each preaching a sermon 
which the lips of others could not have 
preached. The picture of the deck of the 
sinking Titanic differed from the other 
pictures only in the more dramatic qual- 
ity of the appeal. 

I want to speak a word of one member 
of thatlist. Idon’t know that I caneasily 
trust myself to do so, but I shall try. He 
is only a sample, perhaps, but a sample 
that means a good deal to the Class of 
1888. We knew him in his undergradu- 
ate days incidentally as a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, more conspicuously as 
a football captain and half-back of sin- 
gularly gallant and dauntless quality. 
He went out into the world and the gen- 
eral public saw again only brilliant suc- 
cess in material ways, a breaking down 
of obstacles, a gathering in of achieve- 
ments, as he broke them down and 
gathered them in on the football field. 
Those who were nearer to him knew 
qualities of tenderness and devotion to 
ideals, high ideals, of many kinds, which 
the more casual among his acquaint- 
ances here will not even recognize. 

I can’t talk too much of that. I am 
leading up to some things that concern 
us more particularly here today. For 
many years he was a collector of fine and 
rare minerals. I am told by those who 
know —I certainly do not, except by 
their report — that he had the finest 
private collection in America, ranking 
with the best private collections in the 
world. During the past winter he has 
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been facing death with a steadiness and 
a simple and full consciousness of its 
present coming which enabled him to 
arrange his affairs, — and that collection 
of minerals by a rather singular coinci- 
dence is today being delivered at the 
laboratory. One of the professors is ab- 
sent from this occasion simply because 
of the responsibilities that are involved 
in receiving it. He tells us that it gives 
us the finest university collection in ex- 
istence, and there are but three or four 
public collections to match it. That was 
Bert Holden’s contribution in his life- 
time. His will is not yet known. There 
may be things in it which will surprise 
even those who have heard me now, but, 
as I say, whatever comes is in the way of 
a surprise. 

We turn now to a new class. We look 
back across the calmer seas between and 
we seem to see ourselves again in the 
storm and stress of ’63. New move- 
ments, new unrests, new disturbances 
are about us on every hand, — reasons, 
I dare to hope, for confidence and hope 
rather than for fear. May we not be- 
lieve that even their sharper throes are 
but the birth pangs of a new life, of a new 
birth of human sympathy? Nowhere do 
those winds of the morning blow so clear 
and free as among the young men leav- 
ing this institution. Those of you who 
attended the Commencement exercises 
this morning had occasion to note what 
we about here are noting every day. I 
am now speaking with reference to what 
I know, for I am one of those household 
servants of our Alma Mater who are 
privileged to look after her charges in the 
nursery. And I say without hesitation 
that the young men who are going forth 
today into the world are better men 
than we were, with a stronger and fuller 
spirit of service, with a clearer vision of 
the bright ideals that lead them on. 
Twenty-five years from now when those 
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who have gone out into the storm from 
these peaceful havens, come back, part 
of them, weather-beaten, they will be 
better men than we are today. 

But I like better to think of the many 
points in which we resemble them, than 
of those in which we differ. In some 
things we are just alike. First and fore- 
most, in the love and gratitude which we 
all and always feel for this University we 
are alike. Twenty-five years from now a 
part of that class will stand here reduced 
substantially in their material posses- 
sions for the use of the University, but 
they will reckon that reduction a little 
thing, little compared with the debt it 
goes to pay, less still in token of the feel- 
ing from which it comes. That which 
they will count, that which they will 
value, that which the University will 
value far more than their money con- 
tribution, is that which does not de- 
crease but increases itself with giving. 
In this our bounty is as boundless as the 
sea, our love as deep. The more we give 
to thee the more we have, for both are 
infinite. 


After singing the first stanza of “ Fair 
Harvard” the meeting dissolved. 


Election of Overseers. 


Owing to the resignation of J. D. 
Greene, ’96, there were six vacancies in 
the Board of Overseers. To fill these, 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, W. R. Thayer, 
’81, Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, L. P. Mar- 
vin, 98, and F. P. Fish, ’75, were elected 
for the full term of six years, and H. P. 
Amen, 79, for four years. The Postal 
and Commencement votes follow; the 
names are arranged according to the 
returns of the latter. 


Postal. Commt 
*G. H. Palmer, ’64, of Cam- 


bridge 3065 1010 
*W. R. Thayer, '81, of Cam- 
bridge 2320 922 


Postal Commt 

*F. C. Shattuck, 68, of Bos- 

ton 1822 788 
*L. P. Marvin,’ 98, of New 

York 1562 771 

*F. P. Fish, ’75, of Boston 1724 750 

*H. P. Amen, '79, of Exeter 1792 697 
J. W. Hallowell, ’01, of Bos- 


ton 1423 615 
Frederick Winsor, ’93, of 
Concord 905 590 


R. L. Agassiz, 92, of Boston 1517 553 
G. D. Cushing, ’85, of Boston 996 447 
C. A. de Gersdorff, '87, of 


New York 799 394 
C. H. Tweed, ’65, of New 
York 1006 308 


J. F. Curtis, '99, of Boston 723 
D. A. Ellis, ’94, of Boston 671 
W. Hooper, ’80, of Manches- 


ter 604 
H. W. Foote, ’97, of Cam- 
bridge 583 


C. P. Curtis, ’83, of Boston 534 
T. K. Cummins, of Boston 436 

The total Postal Vote was 4853, in- 
cluding 90 defective ballots. The total 
Commencement Vote was 1426 as 
against 1400 last year. The leading 
candidate last year, Gov. A. E. Willson, 
received 956 votes. 


Directors of the Alumni Association. 


An unusually small vote was cast for 
Directors, as the following table shows. 
The first three candidates were elected. 


R. P. Perkins, ’84 574 
B. W. Trafford, '93 481 
M. O. Simons, ’91 439 
E. V. R. Thayer, ’04 401 
H. L. Clark, ’87 390 
Henry James, Jr., '99 346 
T. B. Gannett, Jr., '97 338 
William Phillips, ’00 277 
HMleetings. 


DENTAL SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


The Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion held its 42d annual meeting on June 
18, celebrating the occasion by an outing 
day, in which 117 participated. The 
program included an automobile run 
from the Dental School at 9 a.m. At 
about 11.30, the procession arrived at 
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the Lynnway Clubhouse, and, after a 
buffet lunch served by the club, the 
grounds were used for various sports. 
There was the usual banquet at 
Young’s Hotel in the evening, where 
“172 members and guests partook of the 
good things. After dinner the speakers 
were the President, Dr. R. T. Moffatt; 
the Dean, Dr. E. H. Smith, and Drs. 
L. M. S. Miner, H. A. Kelley, T. S. 
MacKnight, and J. A. Morin of Class of 
1913. 
Frank T. Taylor, d ’90, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Harvard Divinity 
School was held in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall, on June 18, at 10 a.m. 

The opening service was conducted by 
Rev. R. F. Leavens, of Fitchburg. 

After the reading and acceptance of 
the Secretary's and Treasurer's reports, 
and the taking of the usual collection, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., C. H. Billings; vice- 
pres., H. W. Foote; sec. and treas., Pitt 
Dillingham; exec. com., R. F. Leavens 
and R. M. Harper. 

Two important resolutions were pre- 
sented and adopted: 

Ist. “That the President appoint a 
committee of three or more members of 
this Association to consider plans for 
observing the 100th anniversary of 
Harvard Divinity School, and to report 
to this Association at its next meeting.” 

The President appointed Messrs. 
Edward Hale, H. W. Foote, and A. M. 
Lord to serve on this committee. 

2d. “That the President appoint a 
committee of five members of this Asso- 
ciation to consider the needs of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, and to report to 
this Association at its next meeting.” 

The President appointed S. M. 
Crothers, R. F. Leavens,»and A. M. 


Lord, the remaining two to be named 
later. 

The necrology list for the -year 1912- 
13 was as follows: William Cutler Wy- 
man, 1859; d. (Boston?) Oct. 20, 1912. 
Edward Borncamp, 1896; d. Coventry, 
Eng., Aug 11, 1912. Ira Phelps Kellogg, 
1909; d. Florence, Mass., Nov. 11, 1912. 
George Theodore Dippold, 1872; d. 
Chicago, Nov. 19, 1912. Jonathan Win- 
gate Winkley, 1868; d. Boston, Nov. 19, 
1912. Charles Taylor Canfield, 1855; d. 
Walpole, N.H., Feb. 8, 1918. Charles 
Parker Lombard, 1878; d. Plymouth, 
Mass., May 17, 1913. This list was read 
by the Secretary and all General Cata- 
logue facts were given in connection 
with each name. Then followed dis- 
criminating tributes by those present 
who desired to speak of friends or class- 
mates 

The address of the day was given by 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot, the subject be- 
ing, “The Church and the Prevailing 
Public Sentiment.’ After a brief his- 
torical introduction touching upon the 
great part played by religion in the his- 
tory of the race so far, reference was 
made to the recent growth of the social 
conscience and the dominance of social 
questions. The church was called upon 
to face and welcome its new social 
responsibilities, to use its opportunity 
for social service, its opportunity for 
united action in spite of creedal differ- 
ences. And in particular, a call was 
issued for the more thorough training of 
the ministry for meeting the new social 
responsibilities. To illustrate the present 
need for this training, the essayist criti- 
cized at length the social program issued 
by the Federated Churches. This pro- 
gram he found admirable in spirit, but 
defective in sound judgment and in 
special knowledge, — too vague at cer- 
tain points, and erroneous in other 
points. Too vague, for instance, in its 
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dealing with housing and child labor, 
mistaken in its advocacy of the mini- 
mum wage, its belief in low wages as the 
cause of immorality among working 
girls, and in its doctrine of shortest work- 
ing day possible and maximum of leisure. 

A sharp call was issued for more train- 
ing in inductive reasoning, as counter- 
balance to a training too exclusively 
literary and philosophical. The addition 
of a fourth year was suggested, making 
possible very thorough work in political 
economy, social ethics, and sociology; 
students at the same time doing appren- 
tice work in Boston under direction of 
skilled social workers, in connection with 
the Associated Charities and the various 
settlement houses. This would be in line 
with the fourth year in medical schools, 
and the advantage of hospital work in 
the great cities before the taking up his 
profession by the medical student. It 
was the conviction of the essayist that a 
gain in scientific method in dealing with 
social questions would cause no loss in 
the spiritual nature of the minister’s 
work. 

The meeting adjourned shortly after 
12 m. A luncheon was served in the 
Common Room. 

After luncheon, the President, Rev. 
P. R. Frothingham, made a brief ad- 
dress, and called upon Dean Fenn for his 
annual statement as to conditions. 

The Dean wished the Alumni to real- 
ize the present situation caused by the 
new relation of the School to the Univer- 
sity, and in particular by the coming of 
the Andover Theological School to 
Cambridge. Personal relations with 


Andover were of the most cordial de-’ 


scription, and there was valuable coiép- 
eration in courses. The difficulty had to 
do with graduating students into the 
ministry. Since the coming of Andover, 
which by affiliation with the University 
had access to all the courses given by the 


Harvard Divinity School, all students, 
not Unitarian, quite naturaily preferred 
to take their degree from Andover, while 
profiting by the Harvard Divinity 
School courses. And this because Ando- 
ver, having more conservative standing, 
placed no such handicap on the young 
minister seeking a pulpit as the Harvard 
Divinity School does. The Dean asked 
the Alumni to assist in getting more 
young men into the School, whose pur- 
pose would be to graduate into the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

Reference was made to the loss sus- 
tained in the going of Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body. Dr. Peabody’s double achieve- 
ment in opening his courses to the Uni- 
versity and establishing the Department 
of Social Ethics, brought a difficulty 
along with the gain. It was now harder 
to maintain a professional spirit, because 
of the closer relation to the College. 
Dean Fenn stated that Dr. Palmer would 
occupy the chair of Pastoral Theology 
during the coming year, and also would 
edit a Book Review Department in the 
Theological Review. 

Rev. C. H. Billings, the newly elected 
president, spoke of the work of the 
Harvard Clubs in securing students in 
different parts of the country for Har- 
vard College, saying similar work would 
bring results for the Divinity School. 

Rev. Seth Curtis Beach gave interest- 
ing reminiscences of old days. 

Mr. C. H. Lyttle, a graduate student 
about to take a degree, referred to the 
noble traditions of the Harvard Divinity 
School and called for a closer relaticn 
between the churches and the students 
at the Divinity School. 

The meeting had a large attendance, 
59 being present, and it developed a 
marked interest in the welfare of the 
Divinity School, adjourning from the 
Common Room at 2.30 P.M. 

Pitt Dillingham, t ’76, Sec. 
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94 Meetings. — Phi Beta Kappa. 


GRADUATES MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the annual meeting on June 18, the 
resignation of Charles Francis Adams, 
’56, who has served as president of the 
Association since the death of Col. Henry 
Lee, ’36, in 1898, was accepted with 
regret. Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, was 
elected to succeed him. The other offi- 
cers chosen were: Vice-presidents, J. D. 
Long, *57, of Hingham; R. T. Lincoln, 
’64, of Chicago, IIl.; F. J. Swayze, ’79, of 
Newark, N.J.; G. D. Markham, ’81, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., J. A. Noyes, ’83, of 
Cambridge; treas., W. H. Wade, ’81, of 
Dedham. Council: for the term ending in 
1914, F. J. Stimson, ’76, of Dedham; 
Owen Wister, 82, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Arthur Adams, 99, of Quincy; for the 
term ending in 1915, J. J. Storrow, ’85, of 
Boston; T. W. Slocum, ’90, of New York, 
N. Y.; V. H. May, 795, of Seattle, Wash.; 
for the term ending in 1916, H. W. Cun- 
ningham, ’82, of Boston; William Cow- 
per Boyden, ’86, of Chicago, Ill.; Roger 
Ernst, ’03, of Boston. The editorial staff 
was reappointed. 


HARVARD ENGINEERS. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association of Harvard Engineers was 
held on June 18, at the Harvard Union. 
B. B. Thayer, s ’85, is president of the 
Association. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at 
Langdell Hall, Cambridge, at 11 a.m. 
on June 18. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Pres. William Thomas, of 
San Francisco, presided. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., Hon. O. W. 
Holmes, LL.B., ’66, Mass. Vice-presi- 
dents, Hon. David Cross, ’43, N.H., Hon. 
Richard Olney, / ’58, Mass., Hon. W. T. 


[September, 


Spear, / °59, Ohio; Hon. E. P. Wheeler, 
1’59, N.Y.; J. B. Cumming, Esq., ’59, 
Ga.; Hon. S. E. Baldwin, ’63, Conn.; 
Hon. George Gray, ’63, Del.; Hon. J. C. 
Gray, /’66, N.Y.; Hon. J. W. Hammond, 
’66, Mass.; D. T. Watson, Esq., 1 ’66, 
Penn.; J. S. Duncan, Esq., | ’67, Ind.; 
Hon. Ezekiel McLeod, | 67, N.B.; Hon. 
Frederick Dodge, / ’69, Mass.; Hon. A. 
E. Willson, ’70, Ky.; A. G. Fox, Esq., 
l°71, N.Y.; J. B. Warner, Esq., ! ’78, 
Mass.; Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, /’74, Md.; 
Hon. W. C. Loring, /’74, Mass.; William 
Thomas, Esq., / ’76, Cal.; Hon. F. J. 
Swayze, °81, N.J.; Hon. Shinichiro 
Kurino, / ’81, Japan; Hon. Edward 
Kent, ’86, Ariz.; Hon. J. W. Mack, 187, 
Ill.; Hon. E. T. Sanford, /’89, Tenn.; G. 
E. Wright, Esq., / 92, Wash.; Hon. G. 
C. Hitchcock, 93, Mo.; C. F. Choate, 
Jr., Esq., 90, Mass.; Prof. J. C. Gray, 
l’61, Mass.; Hon. J. M. Morton, / ’61, 
Mass. Sec., Joseph Sargent, 1 ’98, 50 
Congress St., Boston. Treas., Roger 
Ernst, / ’06, 60 State St., Boston. 
Members of the Council for the term of 
four years till 1917; R. S. Warner, / ’02; 
G. D. Burrage, ’85; C. R. Cummings, 
1 94. 

It was voted that the Association, in 
recognition of the long years of service 
to the School of Mr. Arnold, the retiring 
Librarian, cause a portrait to be made of 
him and, if agreeable to the Faculty, 
present the portrait to the School to be 
hung in one of the School buildings. 

Joseph Sargent, ’95, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

At the annual meeting of the Alpha 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa Society in 
Cambridge on June 16, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
75, pres.; Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, 
vice-pres.; W. C. Lane, ’81, sec.; R. H. 
Dana, ’74, treas. 

The following were elected honorary 
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members: Dr. J.C. Warren, ’63, Moseley 
Professor of Surgery, Emeritus; Joseph 
Lee, ’83, of Boston; Prof. W. H. Scho- 
field, Ph.D. ’95; Prof. W. Neilson, Ph.D. 
’98, Asst. Prof. L. J. Henderson, ’98, 
M.D. ’02. . 

Additional members elected from the 
class of 1913 were: L. S. Gannett, of 
Rochester, N.Y.; A. P. Gradolph, of 
Toledo, O.; H. R. Habicht, of Chicago, 
Ill.; John Hornicek, of Albion, Pa.; C. 
W. Houghton, of Norwell; and A. C. 
McGiffert, Jr., of New York City. 

The following amendment was added 
to the constitution: ‘There shall be a 
standing committee of the graduate 
members appointed annually by the 
president, which shall advise with the 
immediate members in regard to all 
elections made by them, and shall from 
time to time report at the anniversary 
meeting.” 

At the exercises in Sanders Theatre 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, of Cam- 
bridge, delivered the oration and G. E. 
Woodberry, 77, of Beverly, read a poem. 
At the close of the exercises the members 
and guests marched to the Harvard 
Union where they had the annual dinner. 
Judge F. J. Swayze, 79, presided. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 28, 1918. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: — 


To Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer for her 
gift of $5000 in memory of her son, George 
Griswold Van Rensselaer of the Class of 1896, 
to be expended under the direction of Assistant 
Professor George H. Chase for the improve- 
ment of the Collection of Classical Antiquities. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift to the Wol- 
cott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, of an electric 
automatic lift, valued at about $1500. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
£1000 for the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
for a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut 
Valley for the gift of $200 for the Scholarship 
for the year 1912-13. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of 
$150 towards the expenses of the exhibition of 
paintings of J. M. W. Turner at the Fogg Art 

fuseum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$166.48 for additional expenses in connection 
with the Ware Collection of glass models of 
flowers. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary for 1912- 
13. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of 
$100 towards the purchase of the full series of 
the Russian Ethnological Review for the Pea- 
body Museum. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 
for prizes in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge for his annual 
gift of $50 for the purchase of books on China. 

To Mr. Charles Schweinler for his gift of $50 
towards the support of the course in Printing 
in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Messrs. Edward P. Merritt for his gift 
of $27.60 and to Ezra H. Baker of $27.50 for 
the purchase of books illustrating the history 
of witchcraft. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody of $2500, Dr. 
Henry Lyman, Mrs. A. H.- Belo and Miss 
Helen Collamore of $1000 each towards the 
addition to the Peabody Museum. 

The receipt of four volumes of the works of 
Goethe, from the executors of the estate of 
Frank Bullard, was reported, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept., 
1913: John Himes Arnold, as Librarian 
of the Law School; Hermann Julius 
Weber, as Instructor in German. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Assistants. James Winfred Bridges, 
James Thomas Carlyon, Thomas Stearns 
Eliot, Jacob Loewenberg, Floyd Henry 
Allport, Gustave Alexander Feingold, 
Victor Vance Anderson, and Walter 
Oscar McIntire, in Philosophy; Harry 
Clark, John Coulson, Rhys Dafydd 
Evans, Robert Harrington Kent, Chris- 
tian Nusbaum, Howard Moffitt True- 
blood, and David Locke Webster, in 
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Physics; Edgar Oscar Parker, in Draw- 
ing; Harold St. John, in Botany; Arthur 
Bliss Seymour, in the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium; Thomas Tonkin McCabe, 
in Comparative Literature; Edward 
Ballantine, in Music. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Henry Har- 
mon Stevens and Arthur Burkhard, in 
German; Wilbur Garland Foye, in Min- 
eralogy and Petrography; Sumner Cush- 
ing Brooks, Carl Sherman Hoar, and 
William Henry Weston, Jr., in Botany. 

Rescarch Fellow. Howard Lane Black- 
well, in Physics. 

Instructors. Edward Burlingame Hill, 
in Music; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
in Romance Languages; Ray Waldron 
Pettengill, Asbury Haven Herrick, 
Frank Stanton Cawley, and Arthur 
Lewis McCobb, in German; Albert 
Richard Chandler and Harry Todd 
Costello, in Philosophy; Earnest Albert 
Hooton, in Anthropology; Emory Leon 
Chaffee, in Physics; Harvey Cornelius 
Hayes, in Physics, 2d half; Martin 
Mower, and George Harold Edgell, in 
Fine Arts; Seldon Osgood Martin and 
Melvin Thomas Copeland, in Commer- 
cial Organization; Clarence Bertrand 
Thompson, in Industrial Organization. 

Lecturers. Edward Waldo Forbes, 
on Fine Arts; John Gorham Palfrey, on 
Massachusetts Practice; Charles Fred- 
erick Dutch, on Property and on Ad- 
miralty; Mortimer Phillips Mason, on 
Philosophy; Frederic Palmer, on Prac- 
tical Theology (Divinity School); Willis- 
ton Walter, on Church History (Divinity 
School); William Bliss Medlicott and 
Herbert Beeman Dow, on Insurance; 
John Farwell Moors, on Investment; 
Edgar Judson Rich, on Theory and Prac- 
tice of Rate-Making; Arch Wilkinson 
Shaw, on Commercial Organization; 
Charles Chester Lane, on Industrial 
Organization. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 


[September, 


ments in the Peabody Museum from 
May 1, 1913: Frederick Ward Putnam, 
Honorary Director; Charles G. Wil- 
loughby, Assistant Director; Roland 
Burrage Dixon, Librarian and Curator 
in Ethnology; Alfred Marston Tozzer, 
Curator in Central American Archie- 
ology; Charles Peabody, Curator in 
European Archzeology. 

Voted to appoint Frederick William 
Charles Lieder, Instructor in German 
from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1913: Roger Bigelow Merri- 
man, of History; Julian Lowell Coolidge, 
of Mathematics; Paul Terry Cherington, 
of Commercial Organization; Robert 
Mearns Yerkes, of Comparative Psy- 
chology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Commercial Law to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Lincoln 
Frederick Schaub was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Education to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Ernest Carroll 
Moore was elected. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence for the last half of the year 1913- 
14: Assistant Professors Theodore Ly- 
man, and George W. Pierce. 


Meeting of May 1, 1913. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Proctors. F. G. Blair, A. D. Brigham, 
H. H. Burbank, L. H. Chenoweth, J. P. 
Carr, A. H. Cole, W. W. Cook, W. EIl- 
dred, F. M. Eliot, F. P. Foisie, D. T. 
Gallup, S. L. Garrison, F. C. Gray, H. L. 
Gray, A. Gregg, R. H. Holt, T. L. Hood, 
R. F. Hooper, J. Ise, S. C. Kelton, A. W. 
Lahee, F. W. C. Lieder, P. R. Lieder, 
R. H. Lord, J. G. McDonald, H. T. 
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Moore, A. C. Munger, E. J. Newell, 
R. A. Newhall, D. C. Parmenter, R. W. 
Perkins, Jr., H. C. Reid, L. R. Rose, 
L. W. Stampley, R. Stiles, W. S. Weeks, 
L. Withington, Jr., F. R. Wulsin. 

Instructors. Joseph Stancliffe Davis, 
in Economics; Friedrich Schoenemann, 
in German. 

Voted to appoint Francis Welles Hun- 
newell, 2d, and William Phillips, Secre- 
taries to the Corporation for one year 
from May 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint the following Preach- 
ers to the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1913: Albert Parker Fitch, 
Edward Scribner Ames, Rufus Matthew 
Jones, Elwood Worcester, George Alex- 
ander Johnston Ross. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Public Speaking 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Irvah Lester Winter was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Botany to serve from Sept. 
1, 1913: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Winthrop John 
Vanleuven Osterhout was elected. 


Meeting of May 27, 1913. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts: 

From the estate of Abbott Lawrence Rotch, 
$1518.89 in cash, and securities valued at 
$48,556.11 being the amount of his bequest to 
the College, with interest, for the maintenance 
of the Meteorological Observatory at Blue 
Hill. 

From the estate of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Barnard $4.56 additional on account of her 
residuary bequest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


For the anonymous gifts amounting to 
$85,000 to be used towards the construction of 
the new Music Building. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 


$10,000 to be added to the Professorship of 
Hygiene Fund. 

To Mr. Morrill Wyman for his gift of $500 
to be used towards the cost of photographing 
microscopic specimens. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Promoting Agriculture for the gift of 
$625, the third quarterly payment for the year 
1912-13 on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of May 26, 1911. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his annual 
gift of $500 to the Peabody Museum to be 
used for explorations under the direction of 
Professor F. W. Putnam. 

To Messrs. Rodolphe L. Agassiz and George 
P. Gardner for their gifts of $200 each towards 
the cost of equipping the department of Eco- 
nomic Geology. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
additional gift of $183.34 for immediate use 
at the Observatory. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olm- 
sted for their gift of $150 for the purchase of 
books on Accounting for the library of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter for 
his annual gift of $225 for two prizes in Com- 
parative Literature and one in Spanish Litera- 
ture. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gift of $125 towards the Scholarship for the 
year 1912-13. 

To Messrs. Ginn and Company and Edward 
W. Grew for their gifts of $25 each, and to Mr. 
Herbert Lyman for his gift of $10 towards the 
South End House Fellowship for 1912-13. 

To Mr. Arch W. Shaw for his additional 
gift of $200 towards the ‘!Shaw Fund for 
Business Research.” 

To the Society of Printers for the gift of 
$262.53 towards the courses in Printing in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. George E. T. Cole for his gift of $150 
to be credited to the Loan Fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To the Lady Sybil Cutting for her gift of 
$150 for the purchase of books on Northern 
Italy. 

To Mr. Edwin Stanton Mullins for his gift 
of $50 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To the Dante Society for its gift of $100 
towards the maintenance of the Dante Collec- 
tion in the University Library. 

To Mr. Francis R. Appleton for his addi- 
tional gift of $25 towards the purchase of Eng- 
lish historic tracts. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary for 1912- 
13. 

To Mrs. George Fiske for her gift of $100 
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for cataloguing rubbings from monumental 
brasses, and for cases to hold the rubbings, 
which were given by Mrs. Fiske to the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Messrs. George Nixon Black, J. Temple- 
man Coolidge, Jr., Paul J. Sachs and to Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears for their gifts of $50 each, 
for the equipment of the lantern in the lecture 
room of the Fogg Art Museum for the use of 
the Division of Fine Arts. 

To “W. S. B.” for the gift to the Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory of an incubator and a slide 
cabinet, valued at about $300. 

Towards the addition to the Peabody Mu- 
seum: To Mr. George R. Agassiz of $25,000, to 
Messrs. Maximilian Agassiz, and Rodolphe L. 
Agassiz of $5000 each, to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Higginson of $5000, to Mr. David Pingree 
of $1000, to Mr. George D. Markham of $250 
and to Mr. William A. Wadsworth and Profes- 
sor Robert W. Willson of $100 each. 

To the Argentine Minister, Dr. R. S. Naon, 
for his gift to the Library of a large set of the 
works of a well-known Argentine writer. 

To Messrs. Walter H. Cottingham, Paul E. 
Fitzpatrick and John R. Simpson for their 
valued services in lecturing before the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
John K. Paine for her offer of $32,000 
additional making a fund amounting to 
$60,000 for the “John Knowles Paine 
Fellowships in Music.” 

The following resignation was re- 
ceived and accepted: Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells as Secretary of the Committee on 
the Needs of the University, Secretary 
of the Library Council and Curator of 
Modern English Literature, to take ef- 
fect June 30, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the second half of the year 
1912-13: Robert Anthony Hatcher, 
Lecturer on Pharmacology; Chandler 
Walker, Assistant in Pharmacology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Proctors. L. S. Mayo, P. G. M. Aus- 
tin, F. S. Moulton, C. H. Lyttle, John 
Coulson. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Alfred Theo- 
dore Larson, Miner Louis Hartmann, 
Gerald Louis Wendt, James Bryant 
Conant, Herman William Richter, 


[September, 


William F. Odom and Alfred Lauck 
Parson, in Chemistry. 

Assistants.? Byron Winthrop Grimes, 
Fred Leslie Grover, Charles Wadsworth, 
3d, Leslie Briggs Coombs, Merritt Roy 
Grose and Charles Francis Hawkins, in 
Chemistry; John Wesley Shipley, to the 
Director of the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial 
Laboratory; Willis Arnold Boughton, 
to the Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory. 

Research Assistant. William T. Bovie, 
in Botany. 

Instructors. Harold Hichens Burbank, 
and Wilfred Eldred, in Economics; 
Daniel Howard Fletcher, in Education; 
Carl Ludwig Schrader, in Gymnastics. 

Voted to appoint Emory Leon Chaffee, 
Instructor in Physics from Sept. 1, 
1913. 

Voted that the following persons be 
appointed to give instruction for the 
year 1913-14 in accordance with the 
agreement with Western Colleges: Hom- 
er Edwards Woodbridge, from Colorade 
College, in English; Erastus Gilbert 
Smith, from Beloit College, in Chemis- 
try (second half). 

Voted that Professor Archibald Cary 
Coolidge have leave of absence during 
the first half of the academic year 1913- 
14 for the purpose of serving as Visiting 
Professor at the University of Berlin. 

Voted to appoint Edward Brinley 
Adams, Librarian of the Law School 
from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1913: Benjamin McAllister Anderson, 
Jr., of Economics; Percy’ Williams 
Bridgman, of Physics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Meteorology and Director 
of the Blue Hill Observatory to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1913: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Alex- 
ander George McAdie was elected. 
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Voted to establish the Edmund Cogs- 
well Converse Professorship of Banking. 
Voted that the title of Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague be changed from 
Professor of Banking to the Edmund 


_ Cogswell Converse Professor of Bank- 


ing. 
Meeting of June 9, 1913. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$183,736.73 additional on account of 
the bequest of Gordon McKay. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Dave H. Morris for his gift of $5000 
towards the erection of the new Music Build- 
ing. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$5000 and to Mr. John L. Saltonstall for $100 
towards the addition to the Peabody Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Fritz von Frantzius for his gift of 
$400 for the general fund of the Germanic 
Museum. 

To Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears for her gift of 
$100 and to Mr. Benjamin A. G. Fuller of $25 
towards the purchase of Gandhara heads for 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Charles A. King for his gift of $250 
for use by Professor H. C. Ernst in the Bac- 
teriological Laboratory. 

To Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the library of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor George L. Kittredge for his gift 
of $50 for the purchase of books illustrating 
the history of witchcraft. 

To Mr. Oric Bates for his additional gift of 
$3.15 and to an anonymous friend of $10 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Arch W. Shaw for his gift of $200 
additional towards the ‘‘Shaw Fund for Busi- 
ness Research.” 

To the South End House Association for the 
gift of $75 towards the South End House Fel- 
lowship and of $100 for the South End House 
Fellowship in Social Education for the year 
1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Lawrence for the 
gift of $100 the first instalment for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1912-13. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $100 
for the Harvard Menorah Prize for the year 
1912-13. 
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To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $408.33 for present use at the Observ- 
atory. 


The resignation of Harry Wheeler 
Morse as Assistant Professor of Physics 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Proctors. H. B. Vanderblue, Thomas 
McCall, Jr., J. Wilfred Estey, Arthur 
Lawrence Washburn, George N. Phillips. 

Assistants. Harold Newcomb Hille- 
brand, Frederic Schenck, Thurman Los 
Hood, Malcolm McLeod, Norreys Jeph- 
son O’Conor, Herbert Winslow Smith, 
Robert Winslow Gordon, Stewart Lee 
Garrison, Robert Wheaton Coues, 
Frederick Lewis Allen, Brewer Goddard 
Whitmore, Daniel Sargent, Kenneth 
Payson Kempton, and Hunley Whatley 
Herrington, in English; Henry Fraser 
Munro and Edwin Angell Cottrell, in 
Government; Homer Bews Vanderblue 
and Arthur Harrison Cole, in Economics. 

Austin Teaching Fellow. Stuart Cam- 
eron McLeod, in Government. 

Instructors. Charles Edward Whit- 
more, James Holly Hanford, Percy 
Waldron Long and Arthur Parker Stone, 
in English; Philip Green Wright, in 
Economics. 

Voted to appoint Eliot Grinnell Mears, 
Assistant Secretary to the Graduate 
School of Business Administration for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments in the Medical School for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Henry P. Walcott Fellow in Clinical 
Medicine. James Howard Means. 

Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow, in charge 
of the Laboratory of Surgical Research. 
Lewis Hill Weed. 

Assistants. Alfred Mason Amadon, in 
Otology; James Bourne Ayer, in Neuro- 
pathology and Neurology; Harry Al- 
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drich Barnes, in Laryngology; James 
Dellinger Barney, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Gordon Berry, in Otology; Hor- 
ace Binney, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
Gerald Blake, in Medicine; Walter 
Meredith Boothby, in Anatomy; Percy 
Brown, in Radiography; George Clymer, 
in Neurology; Harold Ward Dana, in 
Bacteriology; Lincoln Davis, in Surgery; 
George Strong Derby, in Ophthalmol- 
ogy; Albert Ehrenfried, in Anatomy; 
Samuel Walker Ellsworth, in Radio- 
graphy; Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., in 
Otology; Archibald McKay Fraser, in 
Anatomy; Arial Wellington George, in 
Radiography; Emil Goetsch, in Surgery; 
Harry Winfred Goodall, in Biological 
Chemistry; Lewis Wendell Hackett, in 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; John 
Bryant Hartwell, in Anatomy; George 
W. Holmes, in Radiography; William 
Fletcher Knowles, in Otology; Ralph 
Clinton Larrabee, in Medicine; Charles 
Henry Lawrence, Jr., in Medicine; Alfred 
Luger, in Radiography; James Lucien 
Morris, in Biological Chemistry; George 
W. Morse, Jr., in Anatomy; Everard 
Lawrence Oliver, in Dermatology; 
Charles Leonard Overlander and Francis 
Winslow Palfrey, in Medicine; Henry 
Joseph Perry, in Bacteriology; Edward 
Peirson Richardson, in Surgery; Edward 
Hammond Risley, in Anatomy; William 
Bradford Robbins and George Cheever 
Shattuck, in Medicine; Channing Cham- 
berlain Simmons, in Surgery; Frederick 
Robertson Sims, in Neuropathology; 
Richard Mason Smith, in Pediatrics; 
Lesley Hinckley Spooner, in Bacteriol- 
ogy; James Batcheller Sumner, in Bio- 
logical Chemistry; Philip Haskell Syl- 
vester and Fritz . Bradley Talbot, in 
Pediatrics; Carlon Ten Broeck, in Com- 
parative Pathology; Kurt Hermann 
Thoma, in Dental Anatomy; Beth Vin- 
cent, in Surgery; David Harold Walker, 
in Otology; William Stewart Whitte- 
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more, in Anatomy; George Henry 
Wright, in Laryngology. 

Alumni Assistants. Louis Harry New- 
burgh and Francis Weld Peabody, in 
Medicine. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Richard 
Sisson Austin, in Bacteriology; Roger 
Sanford Hubbard, in Biological Chemis- 
try; Halsey Beach Loder, in Surgery; 
Max Mayo Miller, in Histology and Em- 
bryology; Herman Sharlit, in Physiology. 

Fellows. Zabdiel Boylston Adams, in 
Anatomy; Richard Dana Bell, in Biolog- 
ical Chemistry; John Hammond Blod- 
gett, in Laryngology; William Joseph 
Brickley, in Surgery; Fred Ford Flan- 
ders, in Biological Chemistry; Daniel 
Crosby Greene, Jr., in Laryngology; 
James Albert Honeij, in Bacteriology; 
Arthur Allison Howard and Henry 
Floyd Keever, in Pediatrics; Henry Ly- 
man, in Biological Chemistry; William 
Norwood Souter, in Ophthalmology; 
James Herbert Young, in Pediatrics. 

Teaching Fellows. Edward Allen Boy- 
den, in Histology and Embryology; 
Charles Merl Gruber, in Physiology; 
Frederick Simonds Hammett, in Bio- 
logical Chemistry; Lawson Gentry 
Lowery, in Histology and Embryology; 
Walter Leslie Mendenhall, in Physiology. 

Clinical Instructors. Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch and Edwin Hemphill Place, 
in Pediatrics; George Thomas Tuttle, in 
Psychiatry. 

Instructors. James Earle Ash, in Path- 
ology; George Sherwin Clarke Badger, in 
Medicine; Alexander Swanson Begg, in 
Comparative Anatomy; Edward Grant 
Birge, in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Frederick Standford Burne, in 
Dermatology; Joseph Payson Clark, 
Frederic Codman Cobb, and Rockwell 
Augustus Coffin, in Laryngology; Edward 
Cowles, in Psychiatry; Walter James 
Dodd, in Radiography; Charles Hunter 
Dunn, in Pediatrics; Cleaveland Floyd, 
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in Bacteriology; Nathan Chandler Foot, 
in Pathology; Langdon Frothingham, in 
Bacteriology; Joseph Lincoln Goodale, 
in Laryngology; Robert Montraville 
Green, in Anatomy; Philip Hammond, in 
Otology; Henry Hill Haskell, in Ophthal- 
mology; Henry Fox Hewes, in Medicine; 
Maynard Ladd, in Pediatrics; Roger 
Irving Lee, Edwin Allen Locke, and 
Frederick Taylor Lord, in Medicine; 
George Burgess Magrath, in Legal Medi- 
cine; Harris Peyton Mosher, in Anat- 
omy and Laryngology; Samuel Torrey 
Orton, in Neuropathology; Robert Bay- 
ley Osgood, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Calvin Gates Page, in Bacteriology; 
Joseph Hersey Pratt, in Medicine; 
Alexander Quackenboss, in Ophthalmol- 
ogy; William Henry Robey, Jr., in Medi- 
cine; Charles Morton Smith, in Syphilis; 
Robert Soutter, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Fred Maurice Spalding, in Ophthalmol- 
ogy; Arthur Kingsbury Stone, in Medi- 
cine; Frederick Herman Verhoeff, in 
Ophthalmic Pathology; George Arthur 
Waterman, in Neurology; Franklin 
Warren White, in Medicine. 

Associates. Elliott Gray Brackett, in 
Orthopedic Surgery; William Edward 
Faulkner, John Homans, Joshua Clapp 
Hubbard, Daniel Fiske Jones, and 
Charles Locke Scudder, in Surgery; 
Augustus Thorndike, in Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Lecturers. Freeman Allen and Walter 
Meredith Boothby, on Anesthesia; 
Farrar Cobb, Ernest Amory Codman, 
Francis Bishop Harrington, Fred Bates 
Lund, Samuel Jason Mixter, and George 
Howard Monks, on Surgery; Frank Lin- 
den Richardson, on Anesthesia. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments in the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Fellows. Victor Vance Anderson, in 
Psychiatry; Harold Woods Baker, in 
Gynecology; Gordon Berry, in Laryn- 


gology; Thomas Edward Caulfield, in 
Ophthalmology; Martin Joseph English, 
in Pediatrics; George Edwin Eversole, 
in Psychiatry; Frederick Eugene Gar- 
land, in Laryngology; Louis Whitmore 
Gilbert, in Pediatrics; Abraham Myer- 
son, in Psychiatry; Willard Stephen 
Parker, in Pediatrics; Frank Arthur 
Pemberton, in Gynecology; Chandler 
Robbins, in Laryngology; Richard Good- 
win Wadsworth, in Gynecology. 

Assistants. John Dresser Adams and 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, in Orthopedic 
Surgery; William Parsons Boardman, in 
Bacteriology; Charles Richardson Cobb 
Borden, in Laryngology and Otology ; 
Francis Gorham Brigham, in Medicine; 
Carl Hermann Bucholz, in Orthopedic 
Surgery and Physical Therapeutics; 
Arthur Malcolm Dodge, in Anesthesia; 
Albert Ehrenfried, William Edwards 
Ladd, Francis Howard Lahey, and John 
William Lane, in Surgery; Arthur Thorn- 
ton Legg, in Orthopedic Surgery; William 
Holbrook Lowell, in Ophthalmology; 
Charles Galloupe Mixter, in Surgery; 
Nathaniel Niles Morse, in Anesthesia; 
Richard Frothingham O’ Neil, in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; George Herman 
Powers, Jr., Otology; Mark Homer 
Rogers and James Warren Sever, in 
Orthopedic Surgery; George Gilbert 
Smith, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Les- 
ley Hinckley Spooner, in Bacteriology 
and Medicine; George Loring Tobey, in 
Gtology. 

Instructors. Richard Sisson Austin, in 
Bacteriology; Earl Danford Bond, in 
Neuropathology; John Edward Butler, 
in Anesthesia; John Henry Cunning- 
ham, Jr., in Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
George Strong Derby, in Ophthalmology; 
Francis Patten Emerson, in Laryngology 
and Otology; Arthur Willard Fairbanks, 
in Neurology; Harry Winfred Goodall, 
in Medicine; Frank Butler Granger, in 
Electro-Therapeutics; Charles Henry 
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Hare, in Gynecology; Thomas Chitten- 
den Hill, in Diseases of the Rectum; 
Edgar Miller Holmes, in Laryngology 
and Otology; Ralph Clinton Larrabee, in 
Medicine; Daniel Francis Mahoney, in 
Surgery; Oscar Richardson, in Pathol- 
ogy; George Phippen Sanborn and Albert 
Edward Steele, in Bacteriology; Peter 
Hunter Thompson, in Ophthalmology; 
Harvey Parker Towle, in Dermatology; 
Edward Russell Williams, in Ophthal- 
mology; Frank Percival Williams in 
Diseases of the Rectum; Nathaniel 
Knight Wood, in Medicine. 

Lecturers. John Washburn Bartol on 
Medicine; John Taylor Bottomley and 
Frederick Jay Cotton, on Surgery; 
Joseph William Courtney, on Neurology; 
Herbert Beeman Dow and Edwin Welles 
Dwight, on Life Insurance; Walter 
Elmore Fernald, on Psychiatry; Joel 
Ernest Goldthwait, on Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; Allen Greenwood, on Ophthalmol- 
ogy; Frank Herbert Hardison, on Life 
Insurance; Frederick Lafayette Jack, on 
Otology; Henry Jackson, on Medicine; 
Walter Brackett Lancaster, on Ophthal- 
mology; Thomas Francis Leen, on Medi- 
cine; Thomas Ordway, on Pathology; 
Charles Fairbank Painter, on Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; David Daniel Scannell, 
on Surgery; John Jenks Thomas, on 
Neurology; Frank Wells, on Life Insur- 
ance; Charles Francis Withington, on 
Medicine. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments in the Dental School for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Ernest Spencer Calder, Rufus Henry 
Gould, Herman Everett Hichborn, 
Frederick Waldemar Hovestadt, Joseph 
Eugene Rochette, Frederick Jeremiah 
Sullivan. 

Assisiants. Fred Martin Rice, in 
Chemistry; Roger Browne Taft, in Oral 
Surgery. 
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Assistants in Operative Dentistry. 
Arthur Sylvester Crowley, Judson 
Clarence Slack, Edward Patrick White. 

Demonstrator of Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Varaztad Hovhaness Kazanjian. 

Instructors. John Bapst Blake, in 
Surgery; Earle Clinton Cummings, in 
Radiography; Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner, in Oral Surgery; Charles Morton 
Smith, in Syphilis; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, in Neurology. 

Instructors in Orthodontia. Adelbert 
Fernald, Horace Leonard Howe. 

Instructors in Porcelain Work. Amos 
Irving Hadley, Arthur Judson Oldham, 
William John Speers. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anes- 
thesia. Fenimore Shute Andrews, Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, Albert Leonard 
Midgley, Harold Bradshaw Norwood, 
Joseph Aloysius Ring, Oliver Perry 
Wolfe. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Horatio LeSeur Andrews, Fred Alexan- 
der Beckford, Harry Sylvester Clark, 
Wilson Case Dort, Arthur Warren 
Eldred, Guy Edward Flagg, Henry Gil- 
man, Thomas Bernard Hayden, Julius 
Frank Hovestadt, Howard Arthur Lane, 
Herbert Frank Langley, Frank Randall 
McCullagh, Nels Henry Malmstrom, 
Blaine Wilcox Morgan, Maurice Earle 
Peters, Walter Fairfield Provan, Rein- 
hold Ruelberg, Clarence Shannon, 
William Fiske Strangman, Rudolf Sy- 
kora, Frank Edgar Travis, William 
Harry Weston, St. Clair Allan Wodell. 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry. 
Edwin Carter Blaisdell, Robert Scott 
Catheron, Asher Harriman St. Clair 
Chase, Walter Alonzo Davis, William 
Francis Drea, Forrest Greenwood Eddy, 
Samuel Tuttle Elliott, Charles Sumner 
Emerson, Nathan Anthony Estes, Arthur 
Trowbridge Freeman, James Austin 
Furfey, Charles Allen Jameson, Philip 
Amos Leavitt, Edward Henry Loomer, 
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Charles Winthrop McPherson, John 
William O’Connell, Joseph Totten Paul, 
Charles Gilman Pike, Carl Eaton Saf- 
ford, David Frederick Spinney, Ned 
Albert Stanley, Charles Edward Stevens, 
Harry Austin Stone, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, Robert 
Whitehill, Eugene Barry Wyman. 

Lecturers. Martin Bassett Dill, in 
Operative Dentistry; John William 
O'Connell, Materia Medica; Henry 
Carlton Smith, in Dental Chemistry; 
George Henry Wright, in Oral Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for three years from Sept. 1, 1913: 
Alexander Forbes and Percy Gold- 
thwait Stiles, in Physiology; William 
Henry Smith, Thomas Ordway, and 
Channing Frothingham, Jr., in Medi- 
cine. ' 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 1, 
1913: David Cheever, of Surgical Anat- 
omy; Herman Morris Adler, of Psy¢éhia- 
try; Eugene Anthony Crockett, of Otol- 
ogy; John Bapst Blake, Robert Battey 
Greenough, and Howard Augustus 
Lothrop, of Surgery; Hugh Cabot and 
Paul Thorndike, of Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Richard Clarke Cabot, of 
Medicine; John Warren, of Anatomy; 
Franklin Spilman Newell, of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology; Ernest Edward Tyz- 
zer, of Pathology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
following Associate Professors of sur- 
gery to serve for three years from Sept. 1, 
1913: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Edward Hall Nichols 
and Charles Allen Porter were elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Japanese Literature and 
Life, to serve for one year from Sept. 1, 
1913: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Masaharu Anezaki was 
elected. 


Voted to make the following changes of 
titles: 

Medical School. Elliott Proctor Joslin, 
from Assistant Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic to Assistant 
Professor of Medicine. Herman Frank 
Vickery, from Instructor in Clinical 
Medicine to Instructor in Medicine. 

History. Robert Hudson George, 
Richard Ager Newhall, and Henry 
Merritt Wriston, from Assistants to Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows. 

The President reported that Fernand 
Baldensperger had been appointed and 
accepted as Exchange Professor from 
Paris for the year 1913-14. 

The President reported that Ernest 
von Dubschiitz had been appointed 
and accepted as Exchange Professor 
from Halle University for the year 1913- 
14. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1913-14: Faculty members. 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, Byron Satter- 
lee Hurlbut, Henry Aaron Yeomans. 
Graduate members. Robert Frederick 
Herrick, John Wells Farley, George 
Peabody Gardner, Jr. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Harvard Foundation for 
the maintenance of relations with French 
Universities: President Lowell, Robert 
Bacon, Professor A.C. Coolidge; William 
Phillips, Secretary. 

Voted that the creation of a separate 
faculty for the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration take effect this day; 
and that the following annual lecturers 
and instructors be members thereof in 
addition to those provided by the Stat- 
utes: William Bliss Medlicott, Herbert 
Beeman Dow, John Farwell Moors, 
Edgar Judson Rich, Arch Wilkinson 
Shaw, Selden Osgood Martin, Charles 
Chester Lane, Melvin ThomasCopeland, 
Clarence Bertrand Thompson. 
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‘Meeting of June 18, 1913. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
to provide five additional Harvard Club 
Boston Scholarships for the year 1913-14. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $1750 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. John E. Thayer for his gift of $500, 
his final payment on account of his subscrip- 
tion for the ‘‘ Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research.” 

To Mr. Louis A. Shaw for his gift of $500 on 
account of his offer towards the addition to the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. William B. Cabot for his gift of $100 
towards the addition to the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Charles S. Bird for his annual gift of 
$200 for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 
the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society of New 
York for the gift of $185 for the purchase of 16 
clocks for Pierce Hall, presented to the School 
of Engineering. ‘ 

To the division of Modern Languages for 
the gift of $145 for the purchase of books of 
Modern Literature. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted 
gift of $100, to be applied by the President. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of $100 
for expenses in connection with transportation 
of Harvard students to the summer army camp 
at Gettysburg. 

To Mr. Alfred A. Pope for his gift of $50 
towards the equipment of the lantern in the 
lecture room of the Fogg Art Museum for the 
Division of Fine Arts. 

To Mrs. Daniel Merriman for her gift of $50 
for the purchase of books on Spanish litera- 
ture. 

To Mr. Ellis L. Dresel for his annual gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books on the German 
Drama. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
to be used as a prize for the encouragement of 
the study of the Old Testament for the year 
1913-14. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of 
$15.31 towards the expenses of the Turner 
exhibition at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Richard H. Troy for his gift of $1 to 
Harvard College. 

To Professor Harrison W. Smith for a valu- 
able collection of ethnological specimens — 
photographs, negatives and other objects — 
relating to the native races of Borneo. ‘ 

The President reported that he had received 
for the Child Memorial Library, through Mrs. 
Livingston Davis and Mr. Edgar H. Wells, all 
of Mr. John Hays Gardiner’s books on the 
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Bible, the history of the English version, lives 
of the translators and kindred subjects which 
Mr. Gardiner had gathered together in prepa- 
ration for his course English 35 and for his 
book, ‘‘The Bible as English Literature,’’ and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1913: 

Assistants. Edward J. Whitaker, 
Winthrop Perrin Haynes, and Edward 
Wigglesworth, in Geology; Eugene Ly- 
man Porter, in Physiology; James Buell 
Munn, in Fine Arts; Lucius Moody 
Bristol, in Social Ethics; Charles Albert 
Joerger, in Mechanical Engineering; 
Fred Charles Langenberg, in Metallurgy 
and Metallography; Elbert Peets, in 
Landscape Architecture; Gracie Hall 
Roosevelt in Electrical Engineering. 

Austin Teaching Fellow. Ralf S. 
Cochran, in Mining and Metallurgy. 

Research Fellows. John Stanley Ames, 
and Edmund Ware Sinnott, in Biology; 
John Charles Phillips, in Applied Biol- 
ogy. 

Instructors. Sheldon Smith Yates, in 
Civil Engineering; Chester Laurens 
Dawes, Emory Leon Chaffee, and Harold 
Gilliland Crane, in Electrical Engineer- 
ing; John Wymond Miller Bunker, in 
Sanitary Analysis; Melville Conley 
Whipple, in Sanitary Chemistry; Horace 
Upham Ranson, in Civil Engineering; 
Edward Russell Markham, in Shop- 
work; Walter Scott Weeks, in Mining; 
Harold Broadfield Warren, in Freehand 
Drawing; Hermann Dudley Murphy, in 
Drawing from the Life; Henry Atherton 
Frost, in Architecture; Roger Noble 
Burnham, in Modelling; David Locke 
Webster, in Applied Mechanics; Charles 
Ketchum Carpenter, in Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Demonstrators. Brackett Kirkwood 
Thorogood and George Falley Ninde, in 
Engineering Drawing. 

Lecturers. Gelasio Caetani, on Ore 
Dressing; Robert Van Arsdale Norris, 
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on Coal Mining; Frederick Erskine 
Olmsted, on Forestry; James Ralph 
Finlay, on Economics of Mining; Dorsey 
Alfred Lyon, on Electro-Metallurgy; 
Thomas Arthur Rickard, on Mining 
Geology; Charles Adams Platt and 
James Knox Taylor, on Architectural 
Design; James Flack Norris, on Organic 


Chemistry. 
Medical School Assistants. James 
Rockwell Torbert, in Obstetrics; 


Nathaniel Robert Mason, in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology; Henry Talbot Hutch- 
ins, in Gynecology; Robert Laurent 
DeNormandie, in Obstetrics; Robert 
Montraville Green, in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 

Alumni Assistant. Ralph Leavitte 
Reynolds, in Obstetrics. 

Fellow. Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, 
in Gynecology. 

Instructors. Malcolm Storer and 
Ernest Boyen Young, in Gynecology; 
Howard Townsend Swain, in Obstetrics. 

Voted to appoint Jay Morrison, 
Instructor in Forest Surveying during 
the summer of 1913. 

Voted to appoint George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr., Secretary to the Corpora- 
tion for one year from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept. 1913: Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Chairman; George Foot 
Moore, Benjamin Osgood Peirce, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Chester Noyes Greenough, Thomas 
Barbour. 

Voted to appoint William Phillips, 
Secretary to the Library Council for one 
year from Sept. 1913. 

Voted to appoint Edward Deshon 
Brandegee, Regent for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor T. N. Carver for the year 
1913-14, : 
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Under votes of various meetings, the 
following gifts were received: 

Of Feb. 8, 1904, $330 for current expenses 
at the Gray Herbarium. 

Of Jan. 8, 1912, $2000 towards the mainte- 
nance fund for the new Music Building. 

Of May 13, 1912, $1775 towards the current 
expenses of the Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital. 

Of Aug. 23, 1912, $2035 towards the Thomas 
Dwight Memorial Fund. 

Of Nov. 25, 1912, $2500 towards establish- 
ing an Endowment Fund for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Of Dec. 30, 1912, $4150 towards increasing 
the income of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Of March 31, 1913, $17,525 towards the 
expenses of the department of Tropical 
Medicine, and under the same meeting $300.25 
towards the expenses of the Collis P. Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital Laboratory. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, Wednesday, May 14,1913. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 


The following 16 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Endicott, Gas- 
ton, Gordon, Grant, Greene, Higginson, 
Meyer, Peabody, Richardson, Sexton, 
Swayze, Warren, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 28, 1913, “That the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration be established on an independent 
basis as a separate Faculty, and that this 
change in organization be made effective 
on or before the beginning of the next 
academic year,” —and the Board Voted 
to consent to said vote. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 10, March $1, and April 
7, 1913, electing Oliver Mitchell Went- 
worth Sprague, Converse Professor of 
Banking to serve from Sept. 1, 1913; 
Charles Henry Conrad Wright, Profes- 
sor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture to serve from Sept. 1, 1913; James 
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Haughton Woods, Professor of Philos- 
ophy to serve from Sept. 1, 1913; 
Joseph Warren, Professor of Law to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1913, — were taken 
from the table and the Board Voted to 
consent to said votes. 

Pursuant to notice, duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, and after debate 
thereon, the Board Voted to amend the 
Rules and By-Laws of the Board, to take 
effect beginning with the academic year 
of 1913-1914, as follows: 

Section 4 of the Rules and By-Laws of 
the Board of Overseers shall be, and the 
same hereby is amended, so as to read 
as follows: 


The annual meeting of the Overseers shall 
be held in Cambridge or Boston on the last 
Monday of September. The other stated 
meeting shal. be held in Cambridge on Com- 
mencement Day, and in Cambridge or Boston 
on the second Mondays of January, April, 
May, and October, on the Monday before the 
last Thursday of November, and on the last 
Monday of February, in each year, at some 
central place to be selected by the Secretary, 
unless designated by the Board. Special meet- 
ings will be convened upon application made 
to the Secretary in writing by the President 
of the Board, by the President and Fellows of 
the College, or by seven or more Overseers, 
setting forth the object of the meeting, its 
time and its place, either in Cambridge or Bos- 
ton. Meetings may be held by adjournment 
at such times and places as the Board shall 
order. 


The Board also Voted that, beginning 
with said academic year of 1913-14, all 
meetings of the Board shall be held at 
3 p.M., instead of at 11 a.m. 

Mr. Williams presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to visit the 
Bussey Institution, and upon the re- 
commendation of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed, and upon 
the motion of Mr. Greene it was Voted 
that said Report be transmitted to the 
President and Fellows, and that in the 
opinion of this Board said Report indi- 
cates the direction in which the growth 
of the Department should be promoted, 
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and the Board especially recommends 
that the fullest possible utilization of the 
abilities and services of Professor Theo- 
bald Smith be used in the directions sug- 
gested in said Report. 

Dr. Gordon presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Divinity School, and commented orally 
thereon, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Greene presented and read the 
Report of the Special Committee of 
Seven, appointed to consider ways of 
making the meetings of the Board more 
fruitful and efficient, together with sun- 
dry recommendations based thereon, 
and upon the motion of Mr. Higginson 
said Report was accepted, and ordered 
to be printed and distributed to members 
of the Board for consideration at the next 
meeting of the Board. 

Judge Swayze, on behalf of Judge 
Grant, presented the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas there is reason to believe that the 

English used in every-day speech by the un- 
dergraduates is inferior in simplicity, direct- 
ness and variety to that of other English speak- 
ing young men of the same age with equal 
educational advantages outside the United 
States; and as there is also reason to believe 
that there is a tendency among the students 
in their written examinations to pay little 
heed to compact and nice expression, without 
which there can be no precision in thought — 
Voted that in the opinion of this Board it is 
desirable that beginning with the entrance 
examinations in June, 1914, a credit equal to 
one half a unit be given to those presenting 
themselves whose oral and written work is 
carefully expressed and a corresponding de- 
duction made from the units of those whose 
oral and written work fails to comply with 
this test, 
— and the Board Voted that said resolu- 
tion be printed and distributed to mem- 
bers of the Board for consideration at 
the next meeting of the Board. 

Voted that this meeting be adjourned 
to May 28, 1913, at 11 a.m. 
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Adjourned Meeting, Wednesday, May 28, 
1913. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 

The following 20 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, Endi- 
cott, Frothingham, Gaston, Gordon, 
Grant, Greene, Higginson, Lamont, 
Meyer, Morgan, Peabody, Richardson, 
Sexton, Warren, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams, Wister. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 27, 1913: the appoint- 
ments of Percy Williams Bridgman, 
Assistant Professor of Physics for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1913; of Benjamin 
McAllister Anderson, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1913; of Edward Brinley Adams, 
Librarian of the Law School from Sept. 
1, 1913, were concurred in. 

The Edmund Cogswel! Converse Pro- 
fessorship of Banking, with Oliver 
Mitchell Wentworth Sprague as first 
Converse Professor, was confirmed. 

The election was consented to of 
Ernest Carroll Moore, Professor of Edu- 
cation, to serve from Sept. 1, 1913; 
Lincoln Frederick Schaub, Professor 
of Commercial Law, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1913; Winthrop John Vanleuven 
Osterhout, Professor of Botany, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1913; Irvah Lester Winter, 
Associate Professor of Public Speaking, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1913. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 28, 1913, as follows: 

Whereas the Board of Overseers having 
suggested the consideration of a rule provid- 
ing for the admission to regular standing in 
the Medical School of a student who has com- 
pleted the first two years of college work and 
has met the usual requirements as to special 
subjects, provided that he presented satis- 


factory evidence of standing in the first third 
of his college class, or that he pass some other 
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test approved by the Faculty as substantially 
equivalent thereto, it was Voted that the Cor- 
poration agrees to the above suggestion of 
the Board of Overseers, 

— after debate thereon, the Board Voted 
to consent to said vote. 

Mr. Greene called up the Report of 
the Special Committee of Seven, and 
commented orally thereon, and after 
debate thereon, the Board adopted the 
following votes: 

1. That a call of committees be made at 
each stated meeting of the Board, enough 
committees being called at each meeting to 
give opportunity for each committee to be 
heard from at least once a year. 

2. That it is the desire of the Board that 
brief oral reports from committees be made, 
whether in addition to, or in place of, written 
reports, subject to the provision of Section 
29 of the Rules and By-Laws, which requires 
a report in writing at least once in three years. 

3. That the recommendations of the special 
Committee of Seven with regard to changes 
in the number, designation and functions of 
the committees of the Board are hereby ap- 
proved, and that the Secretary be instructed 
to give notice of such amendments to the 
Rules and By-Laws as shall be necessary to 
give effect to these changes, and to present 
them for the action of the Board at its next 
meeting. 

Judge Grant called up the resolution, 
offered by him at the Stated Meeting 
of May 14, 1913, with respect to the im- 
provement of English used by under- 
graduates in their entrance examinations 
and after debate thereon, said resolu- 
tion was laid upon the table for further 
consideration by the Board. 

Mr. Williams presented the Reports 
of the Committee to Visit the Botanic 
Garden, and the Committee on Mathe- 
matics, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions, they were accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Meyer, the 
Board Voted that the hour of all meet- 
ings of the Board, during the academic 
year of 1913-14, except that of Com- 
mencement Day, shall be 3.15 instead 


of 3 P.M. 
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Mr. Greene having left the meeting, 
his resignation as a member of the Board 
of Overseers, to take effect at the next 
Commencement, was accepted with 
regret. 


Stated Meeting, Thursday, June 19, 1918. 
At University Hall, Cambridge. 

The following 24 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Boyden, 
C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endicott, Froth- 
ingham, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Greene, 
Higginson, Lodge, Markham, Meyer, 
Mills, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, Richard- 
son, Sexton, Warren, Wigglesworth. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 27, 1913, electing Alexander 
McAdie as Professor of Meteorology 
and Director of the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, to serve from Sept. 1, 1913, and the 
appointment of Edward Deshon Bran- 
degee as Regent for one year from Sept. 
1, 1913, were consented to. 

Appointments consented to: members 
of Library Council and Graduate and 
Faculty members of Athletic Committee 
for the year 1913-14, of Masaharu 
Anezaki, Professor of Japanese Life and 
Literature for one year; Edward Hall 
Nichols, and Charles Allen Porter, Asso- 
ciate Professors of Surgery for three 
years; and of David Cheever, Herman 
Morris Adler, Eugene Anthony Crockett, 
John Bapst Blake, Robert Battey 
Greenough, Howard Augustus Lothrop, 
Hugh Cabot, Paul Thorndike, Richard 
Clarke Cabot, John Warren, Franklin 
Spilman Newell, Ernest Edward Tyzzer, 
as Assistant Professors for five years. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 18, 1913, conferring de- 
grees upon persons recommended there- 
for by the Faculties of the several 
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Departments of the University re- 
spectively, and the Board Voted to con- 
sent to the conferring of said degrees, 
and further Voted that the Secretary be 
instructed, in accordance with the prece- 
dents of previous years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the listsof said degrees. 

Pursuant to notice, duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the Board Voted 
to amend Sections 27 to 31, inclusive, 
of the Rules and By-Laws of the Board 


of Overseers. 


Adjourned Meeting, Thursday, June 26, 
19138. 
50 State St. 

The following 6members were present: 
Gov. Long, the President of the Board; 
Messrs. Frothingham, Gordon, Meyer, 
Richardson, Wigglesworth. 

A quorum of the Board not being 
present, it was voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


It is with deep regret that the College 
finds itself obliged to accept the with- 
drawal of Prof. W. E. Byerly as Chair- 
man of the Radcliffe Academic Board, 
owing to his resignation as professor in 
Harvard University. He was one of the 
signers of the Articles of Association of 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women and has been Chairman 
of the Academic Board since 1882. He 
has performed his task so steadily and 
quietly that many persons outside of the 
College have not realized its full value. 
He has proved an administrator of rare 
sanity and impartiality, and has made 
many important decisions which have 
always carried great weight with his 
colleagues. 

At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ates on June 11 Mrs. R. C. Cabot was 
reélected a member of the Council for 
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seven years, Prof. G. H. Chase an Asso- 
ciate for three years, and Dr. K. G. T. 
Webster chairman of the Academic 
Board. Dr. Webster has taught in the 
English Department in Radcliffe for 
eight years, and has shown real interest 
in the work of the College. The follow- 
ing members of the Academic Board 
were appointed for 1913-14: Profs. 
E. L. Mark, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, 
H. W. Smyth, A. A. Howard, G. L. 
Kittredge, C. H. Grandgent, E. F. Gay. 
The resignation of Prof. J. C. Gray as an 
Associate was accepted with regret, and 
with high appreciation of his long, faith- 
ful, and effective service on the ruling 
boards of the College. 

It has been voted that the rule of 
1912-13 in regard to the tuition fees of 
teachers be continued for 1913-14 as 
follows: any teacher actually engaged in 
teaching and registered in Radcliffe Col- 
lege shall pay at the rate of $15 per 
course, provided that the applications 
made are not for courses given in Har- 
vard College and open to Radcliffe stu- 
dents. The reduced rate is not applica- 
ble to the last-named courses. Radcliffe 
has become a contributor to the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Mass. This entitles the College to send 
to the Laboratory for the Summer ses- 
sion one research student or two stu- 
dents to take courses of instruction. One 
graduate student is working in the 
Laboratory this summer. 

The Division of Modern Languages 
has given $55 to the Radcliffe Library 
for books in Modern Literature, and the 
Department of English has presented 
$90 to the Library. The Class of 1888 
has offered, as an expression of its inter- 
est and loyalty on its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, a gift of furniture for the end of 
the hall of Fay House. The Class of 1903 
has presented as its decennial gift $600 
to be added to the Endowment Fund for 
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Instruction. The Class of 1908 has pre- 
sented as its fifth anniversary gift shrubs 
for the yard, which were planted near the 
Library last fall. The Class of 1913 has 
presented $150 to start a fund for an 
entrance gate on Garden Street. 

The 1913 Seniorfestivities opened with 
the Class Day reception on the evening 
of Friday, June 13, when the Seniors 
entertained their guests in the gaily 
decorated buildings and _ brilliantly 
lighted yard. The Junior-Senior lunch- 
eon came on Saturday at one, and the 
Reminiscent Show, with a program ar- 
ranged by the celebrating classes, at 
half-past three. On Sunday afternoon, 
President Fitch, of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered an inspiring 
Baccalaureate sermon to the Seniors and 
other candidates for degrees, and their 
friends. His text was: “Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” The bac- 
calaureate music was by the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, under the direction of 
Dr. A. T. Davison, Jr. The hymn was 
written by Mrs. W. P. Hathaway, 718. 
The Class Exercises, at which the class 
history, prophecy, poem, and will, were 
read, were on Monday morning. On 
Monday afternoon the Class of 1910 
gave a tea to the Seniors and to the 
Freshmen, the Class of 1916. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held in Sanders Theatre on June 18, the 
day before Harvard Commencement, at 
11.30. Following the custom started in 
1912 the alumnae in cap and gown 
marched into the theatre, in the order of 
academic seniority, and took seats at the 
right of and above the seats of the candi- 
dates for degrees. The music was by a 
chorus of former and present students 
under the direction of M. W. Daniels, 
00. President Briggs announced the 
gifts, and awards of prizes and fellow- 
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ships for the year. Maj. H. L. Higginson 
gave the Commencement address, in 
part as follows: 


Radcliffe graduates, I am grateful for the 
pleasure of meeting you face to face and talk- 
ing with you, both for what you are as gradu- 
ate students of Radgliffe College, and for 
what you are to be as useful servants of our 
country and as ornaments in many homes. 

I ask leave to speak to you of the women 
who have made Radcliffe College, and who are 
no longer with us, whether in this or another 
world, — but always alive to us. First let us 
think of the problem before these women — to 
found a college for women, to find a home for 
the college, to win to this cause the services of 
busy Harvard professors, to organize the 
courses of study, to beg the needed money, 
and to draw in pupils — in short, to make 
bricks without straw, to build a noble man- 
sion without materials, excepting always their 
own knowledge, powers and faith in their 
cause. That they undertook; and they 
succeeded. 

The work of the men we cannot consider to- 
day, but one man is never to be forgotten in 
Radcliffe’s history, for he made the plans of 
study and fitted them to the needs of the stu- 
dents; and to this day he has given them his 
great talents — Prof. Byerly. And now for 
the women: 

At the beginning, Mrs. Gilman, with her 
husband, who was a leader in the earliest days 
of the “ Annex” as it was then called, — Miss 
Alice Longfellow, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. Cooke, and 
Miss Ellen Mason aided in the work and were 
ever ready with their counsel. Miss Horsford 
(now Mrs. Farlow) gave a strong and steady 
hand in the organization of the Annex, and 
stayed with it during many trying years. We 
cannot thank her enough for her warm, wise 
counsel and labor. When Mrs. Agassiz was 
growing too old for the ever-increasing toil, we 
asked Miss Agnes Irwin to take the first place, 
and from this experienced, wise, able, high- 
spirited lady we got what one would expect 
from a descendant of Benjamin Franklin. For 
many years she conducted the affairs of Rad- 
cliffe College admirably, and made an epoch 
in its history. Other women are absent from 
my failing memory as they are from this 
meeting, but their handiwork appears in you. 


Mr. Higginson then read a short 
sketch of Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Whitman, 
and Mrs. Gurney, which he had read to 
friends and students of Radcliffe several 
years ago. At the end of this sketch he 
said: 

One more point about these dear women 


always struck me. They were gracious and 
cordial and graceful in greeting and treating 
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each girl or man of whatever degree, and such 
manners are like sunshine and open the door to 
friendly intercourse with the world, and to 
friendship. I ask you to believe that friends 
are a chief blessing of this life, and that noth- 
ing will educate or comfort you so much as the 
love which you pour out on your friends, I ask 
you to note that these women were without 
spare pennies, that they had the cares and 
duties of their own households, which were 
not to be neglected, and that they took up the 
great task of building a college for women 
from pure love of women and of men, and als» 
from devotion to their country, which could 
only be lifted and saved through educatioa, 
through ever-spreading, warm sympathy with 
joys and cares and griefs of our whole people. 
This was the keynote of these women in their 
thoughts and in their lives, and for themselves 
they had not a care — yet Mrs. Agassiz was at 
the outset 60 years old, and besides these 
ladies had to meet ill health. Praise and even 
thanks for such conduct do not seem quits 
fitting, but I ask you to remember these 
women as they were, and in your thoughts to 
associate with them the women now before 
you, who have taken up the same task. 

Preaching is objectionable, and yet may I 
add a few words: 

Radcliffe students — your day has come to 
take on your shoulders and minds and hearts 
this school, of which you have increased the 
value by your work and your presence. Per- 
haps you may give it services or money or only 
active sympathy and support; but you are in 
its debt, and, like honest women, will pay the 
debt. Be your power small or great, be the 
result what you will, the payment is due, and 
will be welcome. Never forget that in giving 
services to others the word “enough” has no 
more meaning than in receiving services. The 
women of whom I have spoken today con- 
sidered only their object, and to us are immor- 
tal. May you be the same. The result rests 
with you and the honor as well. 

And now one more point: It is not possible 
to extricate ourselves from the questions in 
which our age is involved. Our land, and 
indeed the whole world, is seething with the 
wishes and hopes for a better, higher plane of 
life, and is seeking plans to this end. These 
hopes must be gratified before the seething will 
be quieted, for it began years ago and increases 
yearly. It has its foundation in human nature 
and is justified by every code of morals and 
every religion, — indeed, morality is the 
object of government, and must be our guide. 

In altrusim, in the persistent, careful 
thought of others, in forgetfulness of one’s self 
lies the cure of the existing evils. Use is the 
end to which we exist, and I ask you educated 
women to carry on and use yourselves and 
your education for the cause of our fellows, 
never forgetting that to you is entrusted the 
welfare of our Radcliffe College; and also — 
and more important — that on you lies the 
welfare of our beautiful country and its peo- 
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ple. It was our teacher and philosopher Bmer- 
son who said: “ Let us realize that this country, 
the last found, is the great charity of God to 
the human race.”’ It is our home in the largest 
sense of that holy word. Surely Radcliffe 
women will keep it green and sweet and 
beautiful. 


Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees on 
110 candidates; 82 A.B.s, 1 A.A., 21 
A.M.s, and 6 Ph.D.s. Of the A.B.s, 41 
received the degree without distinction, 
32 cum laude (of whom 8 had distinction 
in special subjects), 5 magna cum laude 
(of whom $ had honors and 2 distinction 
in special subjects), and 4 summa cum 
laude (of whom 8 had highest honors 
and 1 distinction in a special subject). 
The degree of Associate in Arts already 
granted in Harvard was conferred for the 
first time by Radcliffe. This degree, es- 
tablished in codperation with Harvard 
University, Wellesley and Tufts, is con- 
ferred upon non-resident students who 
have attended the class exercises, com- 
pleted the other work, and passed the 
examinations in extension courses (in- 
cluding summer courses) equal in num- 
ber and standard to the courses required 
of a resident student for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. No entrance examina- 
tion is required of candidates for this 
degree. Final Honors in the Classics 
were awarded to M. Noll, Highest Final 
Honors in the Classics to A. A. Kelsey, 
Honors in English to D. W. Hall, High- 
est Honors in English to E. Jackson and 
G. T. Nichols, and Honors in Literature 
for work in Latin and German to R. E. 
Kelley. Second Year Honors in the 
Classics were awarded to F. L. Holmes, 
of the Class of 1914. The Caroline I. 
Wilby Prize, given annually to a Rad- 
cliffe student for the best original work 
in any department, was awarded to E. 
Church for her Doctor's dissertation, 
“The Gothic Romance: Its Origin and 
Development.” The diploma and scho- 
larship of the Captain Jonathan Fay 


Fund wereawarded to A. A. Kelsey. This 
diploma is given to the member of each 
graduating class who has, during her 
whole course, by her scholarship, con- 
duct, and character given evidence of 
the greatest promise. The Sylvia Platt 
Prize, of $50, offered this year for the 
second time by M. C. Hardy, ’01, for the 
best poem written by a student in Rad- 
cliffe, was awarded to H. McG. Noyes, of 
the Class of 1915, for a poem, “The Out- 
cast Dream.” The George B. Sohier 
Prize in Harvard University, of $250, 
offered for the best thesis presented by 
a successful candidate for Honors in 
English or in Modern Literature, either 
in Harvard or in Radcliffe, was divided 
between D. W. Hall and E. Jackson. 

In June the admission examinations 
were held in 11 places outside of Massa- 
chusetts, — Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Ge- 
neva, Switzerland; New York, N.Y.; 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburg, Pa.; Port- 
land, Me.; Washington, Conn.; and 
Wolfeboro, N.H.; and in 11 places in 
Massachusetts, — Andover, Brookline, 
Brockton, Cambridge, Concord, Fall 
River, Lowell, Lynn, Milton, Quincy, 
and Springfield. 300 students took the 
examinations, — 148 preliminary candi- 
dates, 126 final candidates, 13 special 
students, and 13 Radcliffe students who 
tried examinations to remove condi- 
tions. 9 preliminary candidates and 16 
final candidates were examined outside 
of Massachusetts. Of the 126 final can- 
didates, 81 have been admitted. It is 
expected that the others wilt complete 
their examination records in September. 
53, or 42%, of the final candidates took 
the examinations by the new plan, and 
47 were admitted, that is, 58% of those 
admitted under both plans. Of the pre- 
liminary candidates 26 had taken exam- 
inations at former examination periods. 
In addition to the candidates enumer- 
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ated above 14 students took examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Of these 2 are final candi- 
dates and 12 are preliminary candidates. 

Radcliffe was represented by 29 dele- 
gates at the annual Eastern Students’ 
Conference held under the auspices of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Silver Bay, Lake George, in June. 
As the Radcliffe delegation was larger 
and more enthusiastic than ever, an 
informal Silver Bay Club was organized, 
to which any member of the Radcliffe 
Guild who has been to Silver Bay may 
belong. The purpose of the club will be 
to keep up and spread interest in the 
conference, and in the ideals for which it 
stands. It is hoped that the club may 
be a nucleus for the broadening of the 
usefulness of the Guild’s work. 

The Radcliffe Daily Vacation Bible 
School, which was held for six weeks in 
July and August in the Boylston Con- 
gregational Church in Jamaica Plain, 
with a total enrolment of 392, is one of 
18 Bible schools in greater Boston, con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
College Ministry Association. This is 
the second year that the Radcliffe Guild 
has supported a school, the total cost of 
which is $255. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union, attended by 90 members and 
guests, was held at Bertram Hall on 
Commencement Day. Breakfast and an 
informal reception preceded a business 
meeting. The Treasurer’s report showed 
the very encouraging balance of $531.49. 
It was voted that $50 in addition to the 
annual appropriation of $35 be given to 
the Distant Work Committee to add to 
its scholarship fund; also that the Execu- 
tive Board should make an appropria- 
tion for the working expenses of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, and 
for a students’ loan fund, to be under its 
control. The Radcliffe Union Room at 
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Bertram Hall was occupied in 1912-13 
by a student from Milton, Fla., and is 
again in the Union’s gift. The Commit- 
tee on Distant Work had 17 applicants 
for its Freshman Scholarships for 1912- 
13, most of whom came to college. Five 
were assisted by the Committee. The 
college records of these students were 
such as to justify the interest of the 
Union in them. Miss E. M. Cooper, who 
won the Distant Work Scholarship four 
years ago, took her degree this year 
with distinction magna cum laude in 
Mathematics. The following officers of 
the Union were elected: Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
L. G. Brooks; Sec., Mrs. F. W. Rogers; 
Director, Mrs. J. G. Thorp; Nominating 
Committee, L. W. Hopkinson, Mrs. 
Willard Reed, Mrs. E. C. Whiting. 


ALUMNAE, 


The annual business meeting of the 
Alumnae Association was held on Com- 
mencement Day, after an _ informal 
luncheon in Agassiz House. About 75 
members were present. The membership 
of the Association is 1050, out of a pos- 
sible 1309. The affiliation of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumnae Association with the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae was 
explained. The Scholarship Committee 
reported the addition of $208.16 to its 
fund. An appropriation of $50 was 
voted to the Committee on Distant 
Work for a partial scholarship. The bal- 
loting for Alumnae Associate resulted in 
the nomination of S. M. Dean, ’95. 

The Alumnae dinner, at which 339 
alumnae and 24 guests were present, was 
served in the Living Room. After the 
dinner the Alumnae chorus sang Rad- 
cliffe songs, and short addresses were 
made by Miss Coes, and by F. A. Lord, 
’88, E. Bigelow, ’93, M. W. Park, ’98, 
and R. S. Taylor, 03, who spoke for 
their classes. Mrs. G. P. Baker, the 
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president of the Alumnae Association, 
then presented in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, a portrait of Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
by Mr. Harold Dunbar, with these 
words: “All of us know that Radcliffe 
originated as Mr. Gilman’s idea. Many 
of our graduates added to this knowledge 
friendship with Mr. Gilman. Wishing 
that a permanent tribute be made, we 
present this portrait to Radcliffe Col- 
lege.”” Pres. Briggs replied: “In the 
name of the Council I accept with grati- 
tude this portrait of Arthur Gilman, an 
admirable likeness of one whose name 
will be joined with the name of Rad- 
cliffe College forever.” 

Prof. Byerly said that Mr. Gilman 
took the first active step in carrying 
out the idea of Radcliffe, and devoted 
practically the rest of his life to the Col- 
lege. He was the only one who made 
Radcliffe his first love and his main 
work. For the purpose of correcting a 
mistaken impression, Prof. Byerly read 
from the announcement of courses in 
1880-81 a list of the departments and of 
the instructors, which showed that the 
range of instruction was very broad, and 
that the instructors were strong and 
experienced members of the Faculty. He 
added that Radcliffe is now as large as 
Harvard was when he began to be Chair- 
man of the Academic Board. 

Pres. Eliot said: “I have known about 
Prof. Byerly’s work from the beginning 
and still know about it. I can only say 
that he has been the most indispensable 
person connected with the growth and 
development of Radcliffe College.”’ He 
then described the increasing use of the 
inductive method in education, and 
said: “There is no portion of the human 
race that can profit more by the enlarge- 
ment of inductive teaching and the ac- 
quiring of high skills of many varied 
sorts than the female sex, because the 
main occupation of women calls for 
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many skills if they are to discharge well 
their most important functions.” 

Bishop Lawrence said that Radcliffe 
was extremely fortunate in the union of 
grace and force of character in Mrs. 
Agassiz and in Mrs. Whitman, and he 
drew an illustration of the combination 
of strength and charm from the Metro- 
politan Park System, which is a monu- 
ment to the genius of Mr. Olmstead and 
of Mr. Charles Eliot. 

Mr. E. H. Pendleton, of Cincinnati, 
brought greetings from his native state, 
and described the interest Ohio has 
shown in the education of women, for 
Oberlin was the first college to open its 
doors to women. He added that Har- 
vard, whose family circle embraces 
daughters as well as sons, expects from 
all service to the communities in which 
they live; that whether the national life 
be great or mean, whether our social 
virtues are mature or stunted, depends 
upon the cities, and he appealed to the 
Radcliffe graduates to help bring about 
the regeneration of our American 
cities. 

Mrs. Baker introduced Pres. Briggs as 
a man whose understanding of women is 
shown by his unfailing treatment of 
them with judgment, justice, and hu- 
mor. Pres. Briggs, humorously disclaim- 
ing his ability to add anything to the 
truths about Radcliffe which he had 
presented in varying guises in previous 
years, said that even after everything 
said by the other speakers about Prof. 
Byerly, no one can begin to know what 
he has been to Radcliffe College from the 
very first, because he has worked as 
silently as the forces of nature. He said 
that Dr. Webster, his successor, has been 
for many years a warm friend of the 
College. He also congratulated Rad- 
cliffe on the large share the College has 
received of the extraordinary work done 
by Prof. Baker, and said that nothing 
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can take away from Radcliffe the glory 
of being the birthplace of English 47. 
The Radcliffe Club of Vermont was 
organized on July 2. It was voted to 
place circulars regarding Radcliffe in the 
largest high schools of the state and to 
put the Radcliffe Magazine in some of 
the public libraries. It is hoped that in 
time money may be raised for a scholar- 
ship by which a Vermont girl may be 
sent to Radcliffe. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Pres., 
A. Burrage, ’92; vice-pres., F. Fletcher, 
"95-97; sec., L. E. Gleason, ’05-"06; 
treas., G. L. Hathaway, ’02-’03; ex. 
com., J. H. Farwell, 96-97, R. W. 
Wright, ’03, G. S. Hayes, 08-09. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Except for the Seniors, Class Day, 1913, 
presented no unique features, for even 
the weather is usually favorable. Fes- 
tivities began on Monday evening with 
the Senior Spread in Memorial Hall. 
The Delta, decorated with lanterns, was 
furnished with boxes for the use of the 
guests during the intermissions. The 
addition of a large band made it quite as 
popular as the dance hall. Class Day ac- 
tivities began on Tuesday, June 17, at 
9 o'clock, in the Chapel, with a service 
conducted by Prof. Palmer and open to 
Seniors only. At 11 the graduating class 
marched to Sanders Theatre. Prayer 
was offered by Prof. E. C. Moore, the 
oration was delivered by Daniel Sargent, 
of Wellesley, the Class Poem was by 
Amos Philip McMahon, of Mexico City, 
Mexico, and the Class Ode, by William 
Roger Burlingame, of New York, N.Y. 

Thereafter until the Stadium exercises, 
the Seniors were busy distributing their 
tickets, preparing for their spreads, and 
marshaling their friends. At 2 o'clock 
the long line of Junior ushers cleared the 
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Yard of all but ticket-holders. From that 
time on three bands vied with each other 
from opposite corners of the Yard in im- 
pressing upon the crowd the undeniable 
fact that Class Day, 1913, with all its 
parades, spreads, class reunions, lan- 
terns, fountains, and beautiful ladies, 
was in full swing. 

The classes began to assemble for the 
parade at a little before 4. After what 
seemed like hours of impatient waiting, 
the procession got under way, with the 
older classes leading. The Seniors re- 
mained behind to cheer the buildings and 
the Tree. The difficulty of crossing the 
river on the temporary bridge made the 
march rather sporadic and tended to 
dampen the spirits of the paraders. 
The Cambridge “‘muckers,” scrambling 
vigorously for pennies, were the only 
thoroughly happy beings on Boylston St. 
Finally, however, the dust of the road 
and the tediousness of waiting were for- 
gotten as class by elass the procession 
swung into the Stadium, the anniversary 
classes decked out in their distinctive 
attire and fairly overflowing with class 
spirit. Last of all came the Seniors, two 
abreast, each striving to locate a friend 
in the gay crowd above. 

A few cheers were exchanged and Percy 
Wendell introduced Paul Merrick Hol- 
lister, of Grand Rapids, Mich., as Ivy 
Orator. Singing by the Glee Club was 
next in order, after which, more cheers. 
An attempted cheer for ’83, participated 
in only by the leader, who had either 
never given the Harvard cheer or 
had forgotten it, was more amusing to 
the audience than the Ivy Oration. The 
cheer for the “Ladies,” however, en- 
listed the hearty support of all their 
many admirers. Last on the program 
was the transfer of the Class colors from 
the Seniors to the Freshmen, after which 
the singing of “Fair Harvard” gave the 
signal for the confetti battle. At once all 
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the pent-up Class Day enthusiasm of the 
crowd on the Stadium broke loose in a 
glorious variegation of flying confetti and 
streamers. 

By 7 o'clock, a full hour after the exer- 
cises were over, the last of the crowd had 
toiled its tedious way across the narrow 
temporary bridge to the various spreads. 
By 8 the lights were lit, and in spite of the 
fact that the excavation for the Widener 
Library excluded fully half of the Yard 
from use, the guests found room enough 
for evening promenades. The Glee Club 
sang at 9 and there was dancing at Me- 
morial and theGymnasium until 11, when 
the band in the Yard struck up “Fair 
Harvard,” and in a few minutes another 
Class Day had passed into history. 

On Tuesday, May 20, cuts were al- 
lowed to all Seniors in order that they 
might hold their annual picnic at Ped- 
dock’s Island without endangering their 
degrees. The picnickers, some in ludi- 
crous attire, assembled in the Yard be- 
hind the First Corps Cadet Band, and 
after posing for their picture with what 
modesty they could muster, boarded the 
special cars for Otis Wharf, whence they 
journeyed by boat to Peddock’s Island. 
The program consisted of bathing, lunch, 
a baseball game, and track sports, and 
attendance at the Pops in the evening. 

The Senior and Freshman Classes were 
photographed behind Memorial Hall on 
May 6. The contribution of the Fresh- 
men to the expenses of the Senior Picnic 
amounted to $167.25, considerably more 
than that furnished by any previousclass. 

The Centennial of Holworthy Hall 
was celebrated in 1911-12. Last spring 
the 150th anniversary of Hollis Hall was 
celebrated, even more elaborately, with 
a pageant and a dinner. 

The Pageant was written and entirely 
supervised by Prof. G. H. Baker. The 
program ineluded seven episodes illus- 
trating the history of the hall, with oc- 
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casional appropriate singing by the Glee 
Club. These scenes were watched over 
by P. F. Reniers, 16, as the Spirit of 
Hollis Hall and by John Harvard, the 
latter seated upon a pedestal as in the 
statue on the Delta and impersonated 
appropriately by L. de J. Harvard, ’15, 
an indirect descendant of the Founder. 

The other episodes represented (1) 
the hall at the time before its founding 
when Sir Thomas Hollis, after whom the 
hall was named, was making bequests 
to the University; (2) Its founding when 
the relations between the Freshmen and 
the upperclassmen were strictly regu- 
lated by the College; (3) The Revolu- 
tion, when some of the students went 
to the battle of Lexington and Hollis 
Hall was used for barracks; (4) The 
Civil War. In the closing episode the 
shades of Wendell Phillips, Thoreau, 
Sumner, Emerson, Edward Everett, 
and Prescott, all former inmates of Hollis 
Hall, came to lay their laurels at the 
fet of John Harvard. Then little Hollis 
Hall Phillips, named after the Hall, 
son of Henry F. Phillips, ’04, was re- 
ceived with a blessing by the Spirit of 
Hollis Hall and by John Harvard. The 
cast follows: 


Episode 1. Prologue. 
John Harvard L. de J. Harvard, '15 
Spirit of Hollis Hall P. F. Reniers, ’16 


Episode 2. Sir Thomas Hollis in London. 
Sir Thomas. Hollis F. C. Bubier, '13 
Colonel Taylor J. R. O. Perkins, '14 
Host of Tavern T. E. Alcorn, ’13 
Oliver H. G. Knight, '13 

and Waiters. 


Episode 3. Dedication of the Hall. 


Fellow D. H. Bigelow, '13 
Senior H. F. Root, ‘13 
Sophomore J. Brett Langstaff, '13 
Freshmen A. A. Berle, '13 

D. F. Fenn, '15 
Pres. Holyoke H. J. Smith, ’13 


Gov. Barnard S. A. Peters, '14 

Members of Corporation, Faculty, Legislators, 
Representatives, and Members of General 
Council. 
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Episode 4. Revolutionary Scene. 
Pres. Langdon F. E. Richter, 13 
Killam J. D. Adams, '13 
Bangs A. J. de Gozzaldi, ’14 
Haven J. F. Stambaugh, '13 
Students } J. T. Marshall, ’13 
R. C. Fenn, ’15 

Episode 6. Harvard Washington Corps. 
Pres. Kirkland W. R. Burlingame, ’13 
Captain T. W. Koch, ’14 
Student E. L. Beach, Jr., ’13 

and Soldiers. 

Episode 6. Commemoration Ode Scene. 
Figure J. Bovingdon, '16 
Officers, Privates, and ‘*Those who have given 

their lives.”’ 
Episode 7. Finale. 


Wendell Phillips J. D. Adams, ’13 
Thoreau G. F. Bird, 713 
Sumner G. E. Byers, ’15 
Emerson P. B. Potter, 14 
Edward Everett H. DeW. Stevens, ’16 
Prescott/ L. K. Urquhart, 714 


In the evening the celebration was 
continued with a dinner at the Union. 
The toastmaster was Prof. Bruce Wy- 
man, ’06, of the Law School, and the 
speakers were President Eliot, who re- 
counted many interesting anecdotes of 
his proctorship in Hollis Hall, Justice 
F. J. Swayze, "79, H. M. Rogers, ’62, 
Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, who was pre- 
sented with a simple and handsome clock 
in appreciation of his services, and Presi- 
dent Lowell. 

The celebration was given under the 
auspices of the Harvard Memorial So- 
ciety and the inmates of Hollis Hall. 
The Celebration Committee was com- 
posed of F. E. Richter, ’13, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., chairman, G. T. Driscoll, °13, 
-H. C. Everett, 13, D. E. Dunbar, ’13, 
J. B. Langstaff, 13, A. P. McMahon, ’13, 
H. J. Smith, "13, and P. H. Wellman, ’13. 
The Pageant Committee was composed 
of J. B. Langstaff, ’13, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
chairman, E. Van D. Moncrieff, ’14, G. 
G. Geraghty, ’14, A. F. Pickernell, "14, 
J. R. O. Perkins, 14, and J. D. Winslow, 
14, 
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The usual Memorial Day exercises 
were held in Sanders Theatre, on May 
30, under the auspices of the Harvard 
Memorial Society. Veterans from the 
Charles Beck Post G.A.R. joined the 
100 Harvard Civil War Veterans and 
escorted them to Memorial where the 
exercises were held. The speaker was 
Gen. Hazard Stevens, 64. P. G. M. 
Austin, 18, and C. MacR. Makepeace, 
”13, were appointed marshals. 

The Varsity Club has reélected F. W. 
Thayer, ’78, pres., and H. S. Thompson, 
"99, sec.-treas. Q. Reynolds, 14, was 
elected vice-pres. New members of the 
executive committee were elected as 
follows: term to expire in May, 1916, 
G. B. Morison, ’83; term to expire in 
May, 1914, R. T. P. Storer, ’14, of Bos- 
ton, S. P. Clark, ’14, of Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., and J. W. Hallowell, ’01, of Milton; 
term to expire in May, 1915, J. Richard- 
son, Jr., 08, of Chestnut Hill. 

The Crimson announces the following 
elections: Pres. W. C. Brown, Jr., of 
Hartford, Conn.; managing editor, A. C. 
Smith, ’14, of New Haven, Conn., sec.; 
F. Graves, 15, of St. Paul, Minn.; edi- 
torial chairman, W. M. Tugman, Jr., ’14, 
of Cincinnati, O.; bus. mgr., S. O. 
Shotter, ’14, of Savannah, Ga.; asst. bus. 
mgr., J. H. Baker, 15, of Cambridge; 
circulation mgr., S. F. Greeley, ’15, of 
Winnetka, Ill. New editors were also 
elected as follows: News editors, R. M. 
Hersey, 715, of Jamaica Plain; H. H. 
Edgerton, ’15, of Cambridge; S. S. Hall, 
Jr., of Montclair, N.J.; and E. Reynolds, 
Jr., 15, of Readville; D. H. Ingram, ’16, 
of Chicago, IIl.; H. Foreman, 716, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and L. W. Devereaux, ’16, of 
Utica, N.Y.; editorial editor, P. B. Pot- 
ter, "14, of Long Branch, NJ. 

The Harvard Illustrated Magazine has 
elected E. W. Moses, ’15, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and C. H. Smith, ’15, of Cambridge, 
as regular editors. 
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The Harvard Monthly's officers are as 
follows: Pres., C. H. Weston, °14, of 
Merion, Pa.; treas., O. Williams, ’14, 
of Milton; sec., C. M. Rogers, Jr., 14, 
of Cambridge; subscription manager, 
R. Morris, ’14, of Omaha, Neb. The fol- 
lowing business editors were elected: 
R. G. Dort, ’15, of Keene, N.H., and 
C. T. Vaughan, ’15, of San Antonio, 
Tex. E. E. Cummings, ’15, of Cam- 
bridge, was elected a literary editor. 

The Advocate announces the election 
of the following three men as regular 
editors: S. A. Peters, ’14, of Watertown, 
N.Y.; H. Jackson, Jr., ’15, of Boston; 
and W. C. Sanger, Jr., "16, of Sanger- 
field, N.Y. 

The Musical Review has elected R. D. 
Skinner, 15, of New York City, and R. 
H. Sessions, °15, of Northampton, as 
regular editors; and C. F. Damon, ’15, 
of Honolulu, H.I., and P. B. Roberts, 
14, of Malden, as business editors. 

At the annual business meeting of 
Phi Beta Kappa the following elections 
were made: Officers: Pres., L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75; vice-pres., C. H. Grandgent, 
’83; sec., W. C. Lane, ’81; and treas., 
R. H. Dana, ’74. New Senior mem- 
bers: L. S. Gannett, of Rochester, N.Y.; 
A. P. Gradolph, of Toledo, O.; H. R. 
Habicht, of Chicago, IIll.; J. Hornicek, 
of Albion, Mich.; A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
of New York City. Honorary members: 
J. C. Warren, ’63, J. Lee, ’83, Prof. W. 
H. Schofield, p ’93, Prof. W. A. Neilson, 
p 96, L. J. Henderson, 98. 

“The Freshmen Red Book”’ first pub- 
lished by the Class of 1913, is annually 
assuming larger proportions. This year’s 
volume in number of pictures, com- 
pleteness of record and general attrac- 
tiveness, is easily the best of the four. 
The committee in charge of it consisted 
of C. F. Farrington, of Cambridge, chair- 
man; R. C. Bacon, E. A. LeRoy, 3d, D. 
Moffat, and T. Sizer. Out of 45 competi- 


tors for the editorial staff the following 
were elected: Art: D. Loring, Jr., of 
Portland, Ore., and H. F. Weston, of 
Haverford, Pa; cuts and pictures: L. W. 
Coleman, of Chicago, Ill., J. T: French, 
of West Newton, A. S. Peabody, of 
Malden; copy: P. S. Davison, of Daven- 
port, Ia., T. L. DeCamp, of W. Medford, 
W. Edgar, of Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.; H. M. 
Huggan, of Boston, J. L. Kimberly, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; G. Lamont, of Engle- 
wood, NJ., J. E. Lancaster, of Wor- 
cester; advertisements: S. C. Almy, of 
Cambridge, R. F. Herrick, Jr., of Milton, 
F. P. Magoun, Jr., of Cambridge, W. C. 
Sanger, Jr., of Sangerfield, N.Y. 

The following men have been elected 
to the Dining Council for the year 1913- 
14: From Foxcroft Hall, E. P. C. Currier, 
uC., G. C. Walker, 2L., and L. O. Wright, 
14, reélected; from Memorial Hall, W. 
J. Bingham, ’16, H. T. Moore, 2G., and 
Q. Reynolds, ’14, reélected. 

The University Mandolin Club has 
elected the following officers: Pres., J. 
L. Handy, ’14, of Barnstable; sec., W. 
Smith, ’14, of Worcester; leader, S. P. 
Clark, ’14, of Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

The sixth annual extemporaneous 
speaking contest of the Speaker’s Club 
was held in the new Club House following 
a regular fortnightly dinner. Tiairteen 
members of the club spoke on various 
subjects of general interest. The first 
prize, a silver cup, was awarded to 
J. W. Cooke, 16, of Newton Centre, who 
spoke on “ Woman Suffrage in Oregon,” 
and the second prize to R. L. West, 714, 
of Millis. The Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., R. H. Pass, ’15, of 
Syracuse, N.Y.; vice-pres., W. O. Fenn, 
’14, of Cambridge; member of the execu- 
tive committee, R. W. Chubb, ’15, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The 1914 Button committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: C. H. Crombie, of 
West Roxbury, E. A. Herter, of New 
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York, N.Y.; R. H. Kettell, ’14, of Lex- 
ington; A. C. Redfield, of Wayne, Penn. 

The Social Service Report for 1912-13 
showed continued activity on the part 
of Harvard men in social service. 347 
men have had weekly appointments 
teaching night classes, leading boy’s 
clubs, etc. This year three new houses 
applied to Harvard for assistance. The 
chairman of the committee in charge was 
P. H. Wellman, ’13. 

In the trials for the Boylston Prizes 
in Elocution two first prizes and three 
second prizes were awarded: first prizes 
of $60 each to J. H. Klein, ’13, of New 
York City, and J. Coles, 14, of Boston; 
second prizes, of $40 each to H. A. Hor- 
gan, °14, of Revere, I. Pichel, ’14, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and G. B. Roberts, ’13, 
of Brookline. 

The Advocate prize contest for an es- 
say upon any subject of general Univer- 
sity interest was won by R. W. Chubb, 
"15, of St. Louis, Mo., with an essay on 
‘How the Leadership of the Intellectual 
rather than the Athletic can be Fos- 
tered.” The second prize was won by 
D. E. Dunbar, ’13, of Springfield, with 
an essay on “ How the Intellectual Curi- 
osity of Harvard Students can be Stimu- 
lated.” The first prize was $200 and the 
second, $50. 

The Debating Council has elected the 
following officers for next year: Pres., 
R. L. West, 14, of Millis; vice-pres., 
F. F. Greenman, ’14, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
sec., P. L. Sayre, ’16, of Chicago, IIl.; 
manager, R. J. White, uC., of Waltham. 
The following new members were elected 
to the council: E. L. Black, 716, B. E. 
Carter, 16, C. W. Chenoweth, 2G., P. 
P. Cohen, °16, H. Epstein, *15, R. B. 
Fizzell, 3L., H. K. Holmes, 716, B. H. 
Knollenberg, ’14, V. M. Lewis, 16, M. 
C. Lightner, 3L., H. C. Place, ’14, P. L. 
Sayre, °16, C. A. Trafford, Jr., 16, R. 
L. West, 14, R. J. White, uC. 
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TheAthleticCommittee of the Student 
Council has elected the following addi- 
tional members for 1913-14: W. A. Bar- 
ron, Jr., ’14, of Newburyport; L. H. 
Mills, 14, of Portland, Ore.; G. F. Plimp- 
ton, ’14, of Buffalo, N.Y. 

The 1914 Committee on Electric Light, 
O. G. Saxon, of Orangeburg, S.C., 
chairman, has collected pledges amount- 
ing to $6050 for the installation of elec- 
tric lights in the Senior Dormitories, 
Hollis, Holworthy, North Matthews, 
Stoughton, and Thayer. $3500 of this 
was pledged by the Corporation on con- 
dition that the undergraduates would 
contribute $2500. The Class of 1914 
pledged $1530 and the Class of 1915, 
$1020. The undergraduate pledges are to 
be paid with the first term bills in Janu- 
ary. The Class of 1914 has bound itself 
to meet any deficit caused by failure to 
meet the pledges. The lights are to be 
ready for use at the opening of College 
in the Fall. 

W. O. Fenn, ’14. 


HARVARD’S YEAR IN ROWING. 


1913 will be remembered as the year 
of Harvard’s clean sweep at New Lon- 
don. For the sake of a complete record, 
the earlier races are included here. 


The Triangular Race, May 10. 


On May 10 Harvard, Princeton, and 
Pennsylvania rowed a triangular race 
on the Back Bay Basin. Princeton won; 
Harvard was second. The crews rowed 
as follows: 


Harvard. St., Pirnie; 7, E. D. Morgan, Jr.; 
6, A. M. Goodale; 5, L. H. Mills; 4, B. Har- 
wood; 3, G. M. MacVickar; 2, F. H. Trum- 
bull; bow, Q. Reynolds; cox., C. T. Abeles, 
capt. Average weight, without coxswain, 
172} lbs. 

Princeton. St.,O.S. Putnam; 7, R. Rauch, 
capt.; 6, C. J. S. North; 5, W. M. Chester; 4, 
W. M. Bashinsky; 3, W. J. Curtis; 2, R. Pyne; 
bow, E. E. Bunzel; cox., E. Congleton. Aver- 
age weight, 170} lbs. 

Pennsylvania. St., J. Alexander, capt.; 7, E, 
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W. Madeira; 6, J. V. Merrick; 5, R. Garvin; 4, 
S. B. Crane; 3, P. Blatz; 2, H. Butler; bow, H. 
Shoemaker; cox., R. W. Preston. Average 
weight, 169 lbs. 


The Cornell Race, May 24. 


The Cornell Varsity crew easily de- 
feated Harvard over a two-mile course 
on Lake Cayuga: time, Cornell, 10 m. 
29 s.; Harvard, 10 m. 51s. During the 
last half-mile Cornell rowed smoothly at 
42 strokes and increased her lead over 
Harvard rowing at 38. The Freshman 
Crews, which were heavier than the 
Varsity, reversed the order. Harvard, 
’16, won in 10 m. 49 s.; Cornell, °16, a 
length and a half behind in 10 m. 53 s. 

The crews were as follows: 

Harvard Varsity. St., B. Harwood, ’15; 7, 
H. H. Meyer, ’15; 6, A. M. Goodale, ’13; 5, L. 
Curtis, Jr., '14; 4, G. M. MacVicar, '15; 3, H. 
A. Murray, Jr., 15; 2, F. H. Trumbull, 14; 
bow, Q. Reynolds, ’14; cox., Capt. C. T. 
Abeles, ’13. 

Cornell Varsity. St., E. H. Dole; 7, L. Chap- 
man; 6, B. C. Spransy; 5, B. A. Lumsi; 4, W. 
W. Butts; 3, J. H. Munn; 2, Capt. E. S. 
Bates; bow, L. Eddy; cox., M. L. Adler. 

Harvard Freshmen. St., L. 8. Chichester; 7, 
C. E. Schall; 6, J. A. Gilman; 5, E. Soucy; 4, 
K. G. B. Parson; 3, T. P. Potter; 2, D. P. Mor- 
gan; bow, R. Lyman; cox., A. Kreger. 

Cornell Freshmen. St., A. Gilman; 7, R. 
Wells; 6, W. C. Cool; 5, G. B. Lanman; 4, M. 
N. Shelton; 3, J. H. Allen; 2, B. C. Duffey; 
bow, E. W. Kleinert; cox., D. H. Chandler. 


THE NEW LONDON RACES. 


On June 2 the Harvard Rowing Squad 
left Cambridge for Red Top. Seldom has 
there been a season during which up to 
the last moment the positions in the 
Varsity boat were so uncertain. This 
was partly due to accidents which af- 
fected individual oarsmen, and partly 
to the lessons taught by the Triangular 
and Cornell Races, which disclosed unex- 
pected weakness, or inadaptability, in 
certain cases. This necessitated much 
experimenting on the part of Coach 
Wray. The event proved his wisdom, 
although the frequent shifting caused 


much anxiety among the older rowing 
enthusiasts. 


The Fours Races, June 19. 


The Freshman Fours Mile Race was 
rowed Thursday afternoon —a_ one- 
sided contest, although the time indi- 
cated that it ought to have béen close. 
In fact, however, the Harvard Four had 
the lead from the start and did not exert 
themselves to increase it. The Yale 
Freshmen were “all in” before they 
crossed the line. 


Harvard Freshman Four. 


Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow. F. I. H. Whitmarsh, 
New York, 19 5.07 152 
2. H. S. Middendorf, 
Baltimore, 19 6.01 176 
3. J. W. Middendorf, 
Baltimore, 19 6.01 176 


St. C. C. Lund, Boston, 18 6.00 153 
Cox. W. F. Enright, St. 
Joseph, Mo., 19 5.04} 110 
Average weight, 166} lbs. 


Yale Freshman Four. 


Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow. S. G. Gaillard, 
Philadelphia, 19 5.10 150 
2. C. D. Dickey, 
New York, 19 5.10 152 
3. P. Schwartz, Suffield, 


Ct., 19 6.01 160 
St. H. Hume, Springfield, 17 5.09 150 
Cox. 8. C. Gowrie, Spring- 


field, 18 508 118 
Average weight of four, 153 Ibs. 
H. ¥. 
4 mile, 2m. 45s. 2m. 50s. 
mile, 5 m. 30s. 5 m. 42 s. 


Second University Fours. 


In this race Harvard again took the 
lead at once, kept it without difficulty, 
and finished with ease more than four 


lengths ahead. 


Harvard Second University Four. 


Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow. E. K. Carver, 14, 
Cambridge, 19 5.11} 163 
2. L. Curtis, Jr., '14, 
Boston, 21 6.02 178 


3. L. H. Mills, ’14, (capt.), 
Portland, Ore., 21 6.02 168 
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Age Ht. Wt. 
St. F. W. Busk, ’16, 
New York, 
Cox. H. Gallaher, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., 19 5.05 
Average weight, 170 lbs. 


18 5.11} 153 


Yale Second University Four. 
Age. Ht. 
Bow. G. Jenkinson, ’14S., 

Wolfboro, N.H., 20 6.00 
2. H. L. Rogers, ’14, Hyde 
Park, N.Y., 21 

3. J. F. Stillman, ’15, 
New York, 21 
St. C. Bennitt, ’15, Spring- 


5.11 
6.02 


field, 9 6.00 
Cox. N. V. Donaldson, ’15, 
Philadelphia, 21 5.05} 
Average weight, 170 lbs. 


H.  g 


2 m. 41 s. 2m. 50s. 
5 m. 25 s. 5 m. 43 s. 


$ mile, 
mile, 


The Morning Races, June 20. 


The University Fours got off a little 
late, in a heavy rain, at about 9.30 Fri- 
day morning. They rowed over the two- 
mile up-stream course from the Railroad 
Bridge to the Navy Yard. The first half 
mile the boats were almost even, Har- 
vard passing the mark only one second 
ahead. Then Harvard’s better form 
began to tell, and her victory was easy. 


Harvard University Four. 
Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow. L. Saltonstall, '14, 
Boston, 
2. T. J. D. Fuller, Jr., ’15, 
Washington, D.C., 19 5.102 
3. H. A. Murray, ’15, 
New York, 20 6.00 
St.W. T. Gardiner, ’14, (capt.), 
Gardiner, Me., 21 5.11 
Cox. A. T. Abeles, '13, 
St. Louis, 21 5.06 
Average weight of four, 167 lbs. 


21 6.00 160 


Yale University Four. 
Age. Ht. 
Bow. C. E. Allen, '13, Salt 
Lake City, 21 
2. A. V. I. Bugbee, '13S., 
S. Longmeadow, 21 
3. R. R. Titus, ’15, Mama- 
roneck, N.Y., 19 5.10 
St. P. C. Byrce, ’13, 
New York, 23 «6.05 
Cox. C. G. Shepard, '13S., W. 
Hartford, Conn., 20 5.06 
Average weight, 1704 Ibs. 
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Harvard's Year in Rowing. 
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mile, 
mile, 

14 miles, 
2 miles, 


The Freshman Race 


proved to be the most exciting of the 
day. At the half-mile, Harvard led by 
less than a length, which she increased 
slightly at the mile. But from there on 
the Yale Freshmen got their second 
wind; hung closely to Harvard’s stern, 
cut down the little gap of open water, 
and finished only four seconds behind 
Harvard. 


Harvard Freshman Eight. 
Age. Ht. 
Bow. A. T. Lyman, 
Waltham, 19 
2. J. Talcott, Jr., 
New York, 19 
3. E. W. Soucy, Boston, 20 
4. D. P. Morgan (capt.), 
New York, 18 
5. T.H. Potter, New York, 19 
6. K. B. G. Parson, 
Providence, R.I., 19 
7. C. E. Schall, New York, 19 
St. L. 8. Chichester, Allegan, 
Mich., 20 
Cox. H. L. F. Kreger, Fair- 
field, Me., 20 5.06 
Average weight, 173} lbs. 


6.01 


6.00 
5.114 


5.094 
6.014 


6.01} 
6.03 


5.11 


Yale Freshman Eight. 
Age. Ht. 

Bow. W. J. Stauffer, New 

Orleans, La., 19 
2. J. R. Sheldon, Jr., 

Savannah, Ga., 19 
3. A. D. Sturtevant, Wash- 

ington, D.C., 19 
4. A von der Ropp, 

New York, 20 
5. 8S. W.Nixon, New York, 19 
6. J. B. Fitzpatrick, St. 

Paul, Minn., 19 
7. Seth Low, 2d,New York,19 
St. R. C. Gilfillan (capt.), 

Springfield, 22 6.00 
Cox.A.McLean,Baltimore,18 5.07 

Average weight, 169} lbs. 


5.11 
5.11 
6.01 


6.04 
6.01 


6.00 
5.10 


4 mile, 
1 mile, 
14 miles, 
2 miles, 





Harvard’s Year in Rowing. 


The University Race 


was rowed downstream, Harvard hav- 
ing the westerly course. The rain had 
stopped, the river was smooth, and there 
was no troublesome breeze;on the whole, 
fair conditions for good time. Harvard 
reached the start first, Yale as usual be- 
ing late. Mr. W. A. Meikleham, of Co- 
lumbia, veteran referee of these races, 
fired his pistol at 3.46 p.m. Yale went off 
witha strong swing, 34 to the minute, and 
passed the half mile post 1 1-2 s. ahead. 
During the next half-mile, her eight 
seemed to be holding their own, but 
Harvard, rowing asteady, sturdy 32,drew 
a little ahead at the mile, and showed 
that she had plenty of reserve force. 
Yale kept up a desperate fight down to 
the mile-and-a-half flag: after that, her 
crew was evidently used up. “‘The only 
thing that can overhaul Harvard is a 
motor in the Yale boat,”’ said the old- 
timers sarcastically. From the Navy 
Yard on, it was a dismal procession. 
Well assured of winning, the Harvard 
eight spurted during the last half-mile 
and crossed the line as fresh as when they 
started, eight lengths to the good. “Not 
so with their weary rivals, however,” 
says the New York Sun, “ for when Yale 
splashed down to the final mark in 22.20 
it was seen that they were all in. The 
Yale launch hovered near the Blue shell 
expecting one or two of the men to col- 
lapse and fall overboard, but fortunately 
no such accident happened. It was fully 
ten minutes before the Yale men were 
able to climb out of their boat into the 
launch for a final trip to Gales Ferry.” 
The official times, which are given 
below, err a little for the early distances. 


Harvard University Eight. 
Age. Ht. 
Bow. Q. Reynolds, '14, Mont- 
clair, N.J., 23 6.014 168 
_ 2. F. H. Trumbull, ’14, 
Salem, 21 6.00 


Wt. 
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3. E. D. Morgan, Jr., 13, 
Westbury, N.Y., 

4. B. Harwood, ’15, 
Newton, 

5. G. M. MacVicar, ’15, 
Cambridge, 

6. A. M. Goodale, '13, 
Saco, Me., 

7. G. F. Stratton, '13, 
Cambridge, 

St. L. S. Chanler, '14, 
New York, 21 6 

Cox. C. T. Abeles, '13, (capt.), 
St. Louis, ' 
Average weight, 170} lbs. 


Yale University Eight. 
Age. Ht. 
Bow. T. B. Denégre, ’15, 
New Orleans, La., 20 
2. C. N. Snowden, '138., 
(capt.), Pittsburg, 
Pa., 22 
3. F. L. Stephenson, Jr., 13, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 22 
4. J. H. Philbin, '13, 
New York, 22 
5. E. W. Freeman, '13, 
Riverdale, N.Y., ° 
6. M. 8S. Denman, ’138., 
Des Moines, Ia., 
7. W. J. Lippincott, ’14, 
Alexandria, Ind., 
8t.W. W. Crocker, '15, Bur- 
lingame, Calif., 20 
Cox. P. Barnum, ’13, Mama- 
roneck, N.Y., 21 5, 
Average weight, 168} lbs. 


5.11 


5.10 


H. 


2 m. 37 8. 8 

5m. 11s. 8 

8 m. 03 s. 8. 

10 m. 42s. ; 8. 
13 m. 13 s. 8. 
16 m. 07 s. 8. 
18 m. 59 s. 8. 
8 


4 miles, 21 m. 42s. 


It was estimated that 50,000 persons 
attended the races. The Harvard vic- 
tory was so complete that the wearers of 
the Crimson showed little disposition to 
celebrate Friday afternoon. 

To experts in rowing the chief interest 
in this year’s contests was due to the 
fact that Yale, having been outclassed 
by Harvard for six years, decided that 
her stroke was at fault, and sent to Ox- 
ford for help. Two coaches, Messrs. 
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Gold and Kirby, came over, and taught 
the Yale oarsmen the Oxford stroke, the 
characteristic of which is a very long pull 
back which involves a great strain on the 
abdominal muscles. The result was evi- 
dent: every Yale crew this year, except 
the Freshman, was exhausted before the 
race was half over. “In short,” to quote 
again from the competent critic in the 
Sun, “the Yale crew were outclassed, 
outgamed and outrowed, a fact that 
made the Harriman-English system of 
coaching decidedly unpopular. Still 
Coach Harriman said after the race that 
he was not entirely discouraged, that he 
had laid the foundations for the future 
and was ready to try his hand at devel- 
oping another crew next year. But 
prominent Yale men who saw the race 
seemed to think that the Blue’s rowing 
future was shrouded in much gloom and 
doubt. The English coaches, Gold and 
Kirby, explained that the Yale oarsmen 
lacked the necessary stamina, also that 
the crew had not had sufficient time to 
master the English methods taught to 
them at Oxford, but again Yale veterans 
were averse to digesting those post- 
mortems, which, of course, were inevi- 
table. As one of them put it: ‘If they 
had tried to adopt methods for the pur- 
pose of wearing out our crew they 
could n’t have been more successful.’” 
It is to be noted that Chanler, 
Harvard’s stroke, fitted at Eton and 
learned to row there. But under Wray’s 
teaching he has modified the English 
stroke till it serves American purposes 
very well. In 1896 and 1897 Harvard 
induced R. C. Lehmann, the greatest of 
English ’varsity coaches, to come over; 
but our veterans recognized the same 
difficulty that Yale has experienced, and 
our crew was beaten both years. Accord- 
ing to the latest reports, Yale intends to 
give the Oxford system another trial. 


x. 
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ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, 


The 1913 Baseball Team sprang a 
pleasant surprise on baseball critics and 
Crimson supporters by winning 2 out of 
the 3 closely contested games with Yale. 
The surprise was the greater because of 
the previous records of the two teams. 
Yale had played 30 games, losing 2 to the 
New York Giants, 1 to Pennsylvania,and 
1 to Williams. Harvard had played 22 
games, losing 9; one of them to the Red 
Sox. Furthermore the Yale men were 
mostly veterans, while the Harvard team 
had developed largely from green mate- 
rial. Everything seemed to favor Yale 
and yet it!was realized that Harvard had 
played championship ball in many games, 
pounding out hit after hit, sometimes 
home runs and three-baggers, just when 
defeat seemed imminent. It was the 
hitting ability and the fighting spirit of 
the Harvard team which inspired its sup- 
porters with a certain amount of confi- 
dence. 

During the season, however, this con- 
fidence had received several severe 
shocks. In the Colby game the opposing 
pitcher had the University players en- 
tirely at his mercy. Inability to hit in 
pinches left 13 men on bases in the La- 
fayette game and resulted in a 4 to 2 
defeat for Harvard. In the Holy Cross 
series Harvard registered 23 hits to her 
opponents 11, but, because of poor pitch- 
ing and general loose playing, lost the 
series 7-5 and 7-2. Again in the Brown 
game the Crimson, unable to solve 
Cram’s delivery, was defeated 9-4. 

The confidence thus lost was restored 
by such games as that with Princeton. 
Harvard batted for .381 and Princeton 
for .111, Felton proving a complete 
puzzle to the opposing batters. The final 
score was 7 to 0, 6 of Harvard's runs hav- 


_ing been earned. 
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Then came the Yale series, Harvard 
supporters doubtful, but the Harvard 
team full of fight. Yale won the first 
game in New Haven on Harvard’s Class 
Day, 2to0. R. B. Frye, ’15, pitched the 
first 5 innings for Harvard. He received 
excellent support by his teammates, 
but allowed Yale her 8 hits and her 2 
runs before he was replaced by Hitch- 
cock. Thereafter Yale was retired in 
order. 


First Yale Game at New Haven, June 17. 
HARVARD. 


A.B RR: B.H. PO: 
co NES Seer 
Wingate, s.s..... 
Clark, 20: ... <<. 
Ayres, Tb... .... 
Gannett, r.f..... 
Hardwick, c.f... 
Tomes, 3b...... 


Hitchcock, p.... 


A. 
0 
3 
4 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
3 
0 
OsOTD®, ....6.0:0:5% 0 


8 | CHNY KR WWN KEE EE 
S|ecscocooccooccce 
A) SoSCSCORR COREE 
® | Con nconRNws, 
= | éhontacceael 


Totals 15 


Middlebrook, c.f. 
Schofield, I.f..... 
Blossom, s.s.... 
Riddel, 1b...... 
Reilly, 3b....... 
Pumpelly, r.f.... 
Cornish, 2b..... 
Burdett, c...... 
Gile, p 


N | wnnmwwwem 

w | COMCORCCO 
@ | RKOORKR EP Nee 
NS loawnweonne 
=| ROoMCoHK ORO 
wloococcoronco 


Totals....... 


Innings...... 12345678 
MRE eas sates 00011000 —2 


Two-base hits — Schofield, Blossom, Gile. 
Sacrifice hit — Burdett. Stolen bases — Reilly, 
Middlebrook, Alsop. Base on balls — Off Gile 
4. Struck out — By Frye 1, by Gile 4, by 
Hitchcock 3. Double play — Middlebrook to 
Blossom. Hit by pitched ball — Cornish, Blos- 
som. Hits — Off Frye, 8 in 4% innings. Time 
— ih., 50m. Attendance — 18,000. Umpires 
— Kelley and Adams. 

* Ran for Hitchcock in the 9th. 


The second Yale game, played on 
Soldier’s Field, was extremely close and 
exciting. Harvard won in the 14th, 4 to 
3. Clark’s home run in the first started 
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the scoring. In the fourth, Wingate 
singled, reached second on Clark’s sac- 
rifice, and scored on a hard drive by 
Ayres. Yale meanwhile had scored one 
run in the third and fourth, each after 
Felton had given several bases on balls 
and by the end of the ninth was leading 
3 to 2. Just as the crowd began to leave 
the field, Ayres smashed out a three- 
bagger and scored on Gannett’s drive 
to right. There was no more scoring 
until Harvard’s half of the 14th. Then 
Gannett reached second, when his pop 
fly was dropped back of second, and won 
the game on Hardwick’s famous drive 
which would have been good for a home 
run. The madly hilarious crowd bore 
Hardwick bodily to the Locker Building 
jubilating over a 4 to 3 victory. 


Second Yale Game at Cambridge, June 18. 
HARVARD. 


A.B. R. B.H. T.B 
Alsop, SS 


. P.O. A. E. 


Gannett, r.f..... 
Hardwick, c.f... . 
Tomes, 3b...... 
Young, c 
Felton, p 


ms a 
Cr bo tO = wm OO Go > 


Bl oooconeERe 
_ 

ae eeed Crone ed Crone a 
& | 

@o OrNwNneK hh KO 

lo 

~ 

Nl wewoomnanmor 
wlowoocooccoeo 


rs 
tb 


TOUS? 65 3604 


YALE. 


A.B: R. BH. T. 
Middlebrook, c.f. 4 
Schofield, Lf... .. 
Blossom, 8.3... .. 
Riddel, 1b...... 
Reilly, 3b....... 
Pumpelly, r.f.... 
Cornish, 2b... .. 
Burdett, c...... 


B 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
8 


w|coownocoorec! 
st] OnomHoHone! 
a = i 
8 lococmwmonnmon 
a : 
aloowrcwomoor 
wloconrocorocoo® 


GCN 65600 


Innings... .1234567891011121314 
.-100100001 00 00 1—4 
001100010 0 0 000-3 


Two-base hits— Pumpelly, Hardwick. 
Three-base hits — Felton, Ayres. Home run 
— Clark. Sacrifice hits —Clark, Brown, Stolen 
bases — Schofield 2, Cornish, Middlebrook, 
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Reilly. First base on balls — Off Felton 12, 
off Gile 1. Left on bases — Harvard 7, Yale 
15. Struck out — By Felton 14, by Brown 5. 
Hits — Off Brown 9 in 11 % innings. Double 
play — Wingate to Clark. Wild pitch — Fel- 
ton. Hit by pitched ball — Reilly. Time — 
2h. 40m. Umpires — Adams and Sternberg. 
Attendance — 10,000. 
* One out when winning run was scored. 


Encouraged by her success, Harvard 
met Yale at Brooklyn on the following 
Saturday and won the series by an excit- 
ing 6-5 victory. Felton allowed but one 
hit until the fifth when 3 Elis singled in 
succession. Hitchcock relieved him and 
held Yale to 1 run and 1 hit until the 
gamewaswon. Tomes and Young started 
the second inning with singles, Alsop 
walked, Wingate flied out; and Ayres 
knocked a three-bagger, which cleared 
the bases giving Harvard a 3 to 0 lead. 
By aseries of mix-upis Yalescored 2 in the 
next inning and 2 more in the fifth on 
hits by Middlebrook, Reilly and Blos- 
som. With the score 5 to 3 against her 
Harvard came to bat in the 7th. Ayres 
singled, Gannett and Frye were passed, 
Brown replaced Gile as the Yale pitcher 
and passed Tomes scoring one run. 
Young then hit for 2 bases and the series 
was won. 


Third Yale Game at Brooklyn, June 21. 


HARVARD. 
A.B, R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. E 
Alsop, If 4%te0o09009°0 
Wingate, s.s .s 2 2 2. 2S 
Ayres, 1b....... S418 84 6 248 
Gannett, r.f..... ae co ioe ee ee 
Hardwick,c.f..2b.3 0 0 0 1141 
raneD......6¢ 08 8 6 4 84 
CS ae | ; &® 8 1 2s 
Tomes, 3b...... a 2 2 2. 2 
Young, c ® 7 it 2 8 29 
Felton, p....... 20000 40 
Hitchcock, p....2 0 0 0 0 10 
Tites......38 6 6 TO 8 3 

YALE. 


A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. E. 
Middlebrook,c.f.4 2 1 1 2 
Blossom, s.8..... we. -s 2 in 

0 


0 0 
21 
Schofield, Lf....5 0 1 1 0 0 


[ September, 
Riddedb,.....2 8 4 23272 4 0 
Pumpelly,rf....4 0 0 0 3 00 
Be ae.......8 2 2 2 2 84 
Cornish, 2b.....2 0 0 0 3 4 0 
MRGiacn..+ eo 8 8. O@ 2 1 ® 
Burdett,c......0 0 0 0 1 00 
Brown, p o,f @ @ DD» 2b 
Scott, p 1880 808 8 88 
Hunter, c....... se t i 2s Se 
TOMA... 2.3505 a ee a: i 
Innings...1 2345678 9 
Harvard...0 3 00003 0 0—6 
Vale... 6... 00202100 0—5 


Left on bases — Harvard 11, Yale 7. Two- 
base hits — Ayres, Riddel. Sacrifice hits — 
Cornish 2. First base on errors — Harvard 2, 
Yale 1. Stolen bases — Wingate, Middlebrook, 
Blossom, Schofield, Riddel, Reilly. First base 
on balls — Off Felton 4, off Gile 7, off Brown 
2, off Hitchcock 1. Struck out —By Felton 
2, by Gile 3, by Hitchcock 4. Hit by pitcher — 
By Hitchcock (Reilly). Hits — Off Gile, 5in6 
1-3 innings; off Felton, 4 in 4 1-3 innings; off 
Brown, 1 in 2-3 innings (none out in 8th); off 
Scott, none in 2 innings; off Hitchcock, 2 in 4 
2-3 innings. Time — 2 hr. 20m. Umpires 
— Kelley and Sternberg. 


The season’s scores follow: 


0; Red Sox, 5. 
Georgetown, 4. 
Columbia, 4. 
West Point, 9. 
Bowdoin, 4. y 
Maine, 3. 
Colby, 5. 

Bates, 3. 
Vermont, 1. 
Amherst, 0. 
Lafayette, 4. 
Catholic University, 7. 
Holy Cross, 7. 
Syracuse, 0. 
Pennsylvania, 1. 
Pilgrims, 6. 
Princeton, 0. 
Brown, 9. 
Andover, 0. 
Williams, 1. 
Holy Cross, 7. 
Pennsylvania, 4. 
Yale, 2. 

Yale, 3. 

6; Yale, 5. 


— 


-_ 


- 
POON ARETE WOT ROAR ENN ONO 
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Prospects for next year are unusually 
bright. Only 4 men were lost through 
graduation. Threeof these, Felton, Hardy, 
and Young, played in the battery posi- 
tions. Only Tomes, who played third 
base, will be lost from the infield. The 
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outfield remains intact. Harvard’s best 
batters remain. The battery question 
will therefore be a decisive one. D. J. P. 
Wingate, ’14, has been reélected captain. 


BATTING AVERAGES, 1913. 
Games A.B. B.H. Per 

Cent. 
Wingate....... 25 96 33 356 
6, On et 24 102 32313 
pO TE 25 107 32 .299 
Tomes 23 73 20 274 
Gannett....... 24 85 23 270 
NE 60.88 v0 17 56 14 .250 
DO ee 18 53 12 = .226 
Hitchcock. .... 12 19 4 .210 
MOOR, .. 6 s:00% 14 38 7 ime 
Hardwick..... 23 78 14 4179 
Rr arare 22 58 10 172 
Osborn .64.0. 9 23 3 121 
PEBUDS 00040 6 16 0 .000 

FIELDING AVERAGES, 1913. 
PO A, E. Per 

Cent. 
Young. 139 22 2. <9 
Ayres. . 224 f 6 .974 
Osborn........+ 51 12 2 966 
Gannett... . 39 2 2 953 
2 ree 89 62 9 943 
Hardwick..... 28 7 3 921 
CS 1 83 3 .908 
BSGOD i606. s.0:0.00 9 0 1 .900 
Hitchcock. .... 3 11 2 =««.875 
TORMIOG . 0.345060 19 28 7 #870 
Wingate....... 49 59 17 ~—s- «861 
Ree 10 14 5 =.831 
Phillips ....... 5 9 4 re i § 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL. 


The Freshmen finished a fairly success- 
ful season by defeating Yale 1916, 7 to 4. 
The principal fault in the team is its in- 
ability to hit, while its fielding is unusu- 
ally good. Capt. Nash proved a brilliant 
player both at the bat and in the field, 
while Whitney as pitcher was reliable at 
all times. Both of these men should 
prove of Varsity calibre next spring. In 
the Yale game the Freshmen played 
errorless ball. With such support, Whit- 
hey pitching consistent but not brilliant 
ball was able to hold the opponents to 
4runs. Yale was weak not only in pitch- 
ing but in the support which the pitcher 
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was given, the team making 6 errors in 
all. 
The Summary: 


HARVARD, 1916. 


A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Fripp, 3b........ 5 2 1 1 00 
Heyer, 8.8.......: 4 cts @4 @s 
Mahan, Lf....... 4S @ 2 1. 0.8 
Nash, 1b........ 4 t 2 © 3-6 
Ervin, 2b.......: 3 0 © 2 28 
Coolidge, e.f..... 418464900 
Demelman, c.f... o 6 © ¢ @ 0 
Clark, rif... suas eo + 0 * OO 
Simons, r.f....... FF & & 8-8 
Cunningham, r.f.. oo 8 8. 6.6 
Safford, c........ a @ t+ @ £28 
Whitney, p...... x. ok. - 2 uby 220 
TM. CO FT °10 BT 8 8 
YALE, 1916 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Middlebrook, 2b.. a 0. 0 3 4.8 
Rumelin, |.f...... € Gt 2 @Se 
Vaughn, c.f...... * © @ & 324 
yO ES ae «oOo @ 2 0-30 
Handy, 8.8....... Ss t £ 8 &@ 
Mudge, 6........ 4232 3 2323 
Oary, Sb... 1.6.0 » £€ 8:32 3 14 
Wilcox, 1b....... 3 & 2 4% O09 
Way, p..... eerste 1 oe fF 8 838 
Walsly, p......... oy fee 
Watrous, p....... - > "Zi Ok 
Wels F ....6si0 0. a: & 2.0 Oo .6 
| a ee 3 468 OS 8 
oo ee ee 123456789 
Harvard, 1916......01030201 x—7 
Yale, 1916..........0000202 0 0—4 


Earned runs — Harvard 4, Yale 3. Sacri- 
fice hits — Ervin, Safford 2, Whitney, Walsh. 


Stolen bases— Fripp, Heyer 2, Mahan, 
Nash, Coolidge 3, Middlebrook, Mudge. 
Two-base hits-—Heyer, Handy, Mudge. 


Bases on balls — Off Walsh 1; off Whitney 1. 

Left on bases — Harvard 8, Yale 2. Struck out 

~ By Watrous 2; by Whitney 5. Hit by 

pitched bail— By Way: Clark, Whitney, 

Mahan; by Walsh: Clark. Passed balls — Saf- 

ford. Time — 1h., 50m. Umpire — O'Reilly. 
* Batted for Handy in ninth, 


The season’s scores are: 


H., 1916, 8; Melrose, 5. 

H., 1916, 6; Brookline, 1. 
H., 1916, 6; St. Mark’s, 0. 
H., 1916, 3; Waltham, 1. 
H., 1916, 3; Rindge, 1. 

H., 1916, 7; Milton, 9. 

H., 1916, 2; Worcester, 5. 
H., 1916, 4; Groton, 3. 

H., 1916, 6; St. George’s, 2. 
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H., 1916, 4; Andover, 2. 
H., 1916; 7, Yale, 1916, 4. 


The Harvard Second Team had a 
rather unsuccessful season, losing 4 out 
of 10 games played, and defeating only 
Haverhill High, Chelsea, Durfee High, 
and Andover. These, however, were the 
last games in the series. The line-up 
against Yale 2d was as follows: Bernson, 
3b.; Harvey, s.s.; Bettle, r.f.; Osborn, 
c.; Steele, 1.f.; Griffiths, c.f.; Mason, 
2b.; Starbuck, 1b.; Boyle, p. 

The season’s scores: 

H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 
H., 2d, 


9; Lawrence, N. E. League team, 14 
3; Worcester, 10. 
; Exeter, 8. 
; Brown, 1916, 6. 
; Haverhill Hill, 6. 
Chelsea, 3. 
Durfee High, 4. ‘ 
; Andover, 4. 
; Lawrence, 4. 
; Yale, 2d, 8. 


The Leiter Cup Series was won by 
the Midnight Sons after defeating the 
Craigies 4 to 2. The winners went 
through the series without losing a single 
game. The Craigies lost only the last 
game. The members of the winning 
team received cups. 


Crack. 


Harvard’s dream of a championship 
year in all sports failed to be realized in 
Track because of a defeat by Yale in the 
dual track meet. The characteristic of the 
season was “surprise.” The Yale meet 
was no exception. Harvard never ex- 
pected to beat Cornell, but the score was 
63 to 54 in her favor. The Yale meet 
promised to be elose, but even Yale 
seemed to think that Harvard had the 
better chance of victory. The score was 
56 to 48 in favor of Yale. But the big- 
gest surprise of all was Harvard’s success 
in the Intercollegiates. If Jackson’s last 
hurdle had not fallen over, his position 
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of second place would have been counted 
and Harvard would have won the meet 
by one half a point. As it was she lost 
by 23 points, and finished 154 points 
ahead of Princeton, 11 ahead of Yale, 
7 ahead of Dartmouth, and 4 ahead of 
Cornell. 


Harvard, 68, Cornell, 54. 


As was predicted before the meet, 
Cornell had little difficulty in winning 
the shot-put and the sprints. Harvard ex- 
celled in the hurdles and the field events. 
The distance runs were about evenly 
divided, although Cornell, led by Capt. 
J. P. Jones, was slightly in the lead. 


100-yd. dash. Won by Reller (C); second, 
Ingersoll (C); third, Adams (’13). Time, 10s. 

220-yd. dash. Won by Reller (C); second, 
Cozzens (C); third, Tower ('15). Time, 
21 4-5s. 

440-yd. dash. Won by Cozzens (C); second, 
Barron (14); third, Rock ('15). Time, 51s. 

880-yd. run. Won by Koch ('14); second, 
Huling (’'13); third, Snyder (C). Time, 2m., 
3 2-5s. 

Milerun. Wonby Jones (C); second, Mac- 
Lure ('15); third, Warren ('13). Time, 4m., 
32s. 

Two-mile run. Won by Speiden (C); second, 
Jones (C); third, Boyd (14). Time, 9m., 54s. 

High hurdles. Won by Jackson (14); second 
Freeman ('14); third, Cummings ('13). 
Time, 19 1-5s. 

Low hurdles. Won by Jackson (’14); second, 
Cummings ('13); third, Phillippi (C). Time, 
24 2-5s. 

High jump. Won by Moffat (’13); height, 
5 ft., 10 in.; second, a tie between Camp ('15); 
and Hanrahan (C) at 5ft.,8in. Hanrahan 
worn the medal on the toss. 

Pole-vault. Won by Camp ('15), height, 11 
ft., 6 in.; second a tie between Greeley (’15) 
Halsted (C), Milton (C), and Van Kennen (C) 
at 11 ft. 

Broad jump. Won by Cable ('13), distance, 
21 ft., 2 1-2 in.; second, Garvey ('14), distance, 
21 ft., 1 7-8 in.; third, Park (’15), distance, 21 
ft., 1 1-4 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by Cable ('13), dis- 
tance, 147 ft., 5 1-2 in.; second, Bannister (C), 
distance, 142 ft., 3 1-2 in.; third, McCutcheon 
(C), distance, 140 ft., 2 1-2 in. 

Shot-put. Won by Kanzler (C), distance, 44 
ft.; second, McCutcheon (C), distance, 42 ft., 
6 in.; third, Coffey (C), distance, 41 ft., 5 1-2 
in. 
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Yale, 56, Harvard, 48. 


This was Yale’s 11th victory out of 
the 22 meets which have been held be- 
tween the two universities since 1891. 
On the present 9-year cup, offered by the 
graduates of Harvard and Yale, Yale has 
won 3 legs and Harvard 2. Before the 
meet it was predicted that the two teams 
were very evenly balanced in every- 
thing except the distance runs, in which 
Harvard was believed to be consistently 
superior. Yale was strong in the field 
events, but Harvard had defeated Cor- 
nell in this very department. The out- 
come of the meet showed the futility of 
prediction, for Yale proved slightly 
superior to Harvard in the sprints, the 
field events, and the distance runs. 
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The individual performances were 
excellent. The previous records in the 
mile, half-mile, and hammer-throw were 
broken, while the quarter-mile and the 
high-hurdle records were equaled. G. E. 
Brown, of Yale, established the new half- 
mile record in 1m., 544s., one of the 
fastest college half-miles ever run; H. J. 
Norris, of Yale, broke the mile record in 
4m., 26s.; and T. Cable, ’13, broke the 
hammer-throwing record with a throw 
of 162 ft., 34 in. 
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Possibly the greatest surprise of the 
day was furnished by H. J. Norris (Yale) 
in the mile-run, in which Harvard had 
considered herself unusually strong. A. 
C. Hawkes, 14, H. P. Lawless, 13, and 
H. M. Warren,’13, led by turns, but tired 
before the end, allowing Norris to cross 
the tape first. Cornell, of Yale, was the 
individual star of the meet, winning two 
firsts in the 100- and the 220-yd. dashes. 


100-yd. dash. Won by T. H. Cornell (Y); 
second, T. F. Rudell (Y); third, W. B. Adams 
(13). Time, 10 1-5s. 

220-yd dash. Won by T. H. Cornell (Y); 
second, tie between W. B. Adams (’13) and 
R. Tower (’15). Time, 22 1-5s. 

440-yd. dash. Won by W. A. Barron, Jr., 
('14); second, V. M. Wilkie (Y); third, J. C. 
Rock (15). Time, 49s. (Equals dual record, 
made by J. E. Haigh (H) in 1903). 

880-yd. run. Won by G. E. Brown (Y); 
second, R. W. Poucher (Y)?® third, F. W. Cap- 
per ('15). Time, 1Im., 54 3-5s. (Breaks dual 
record 1m., 57 4-5s., made by J. P. Adams (Y) 
in 1899). 

One-mile run. Won by H. J. Norris (Y); 
second, H. G. MacLure (’15); third, H. W. 
Smith (Y). Time, 4m., 26s. (Breaks record 
of 4m., 26 1-5s., made by D. Grant (H) in 
1898, equalled by C. B. Alcott (Y) in 1904). 

Two-mile run. Won by R. St. B. Boyd (’14); 
second, F. W. Copeland (’13); third, B. S. Car- 
ter (15). Time, 9m., 45 4-5s. 

120-yard high hurdles. Won by A. L. Jack- 
son (14); second, J. B. Cummings (’13); third, 
E. F. Smith (Y). Time, 154-5s. (Equals rec- 
ord made by F. B. Fox (H) in 1899, and 
since equaled by J. W. Hallowell (H) in 1900, 
by W. M. Rand (H) in 1909, and G. A. Chis- 
holm (Y) in 1910 and 1911). 

220-yard low hurdles. Won by W. F. Potter 
(Y); second, W. M. Shedden (Y); third, J. B. 
Cummings ('13.) Time, 24 3-5s. 

High jump. Tie for first between A. W. 
Moffat (’13) and J. B. Camp (’15); third, R. 
A. Douglas (Y). Height, 5 ft., 11 1-4 in. 

Broad jump. Won by R. E. Mathews (Y); 
second, M. R. Diggs (Y); third, T. Cable (’13). 
Distance, 21 ft., 5 1-8 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by S. B. Wagoner (Y); 
second, J. B. Camp (’15); third, P. 8S. Achilles 
(Y). Height, 12 ft., 4 in. 

16-pound shot-put. Won by W. F. Roos (Y); 
second, C. E. Brickley (’15); third, H. R. 
Hardwick (’15). Distance, 43 ft., 4 1-4 in. 

16-pound hammer-throw. Won by T. Cable 
(13); second, H. E. Pickett (Y); third, H. 8. 
Sturgis (15). Distance, 162 ft., 3 1-2 in. 
(Breaks record of 159 ft., 10 in., made by C. T. 
Cooney (Y) in 1909.) , 
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the first time: C. E. Brickley, ’15, of 
Everett; J. B. Camp, ’15, of Chicago, 
Ill.; F. W. Capper, ’15, of Brookline; B. 
S. Carter, ’15, of New York, N.Y.; H. R. 
Hardwick, ’15, of Quincy; H. G. Mac- 
Lure, °15, of Newton; J. C. Rock, ’15, 
of Marlboro; H. S. Sturgis, ’15, of New 
York, N.Y.; and R. Tower, ’15, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATES. 


The 38th annual track meet of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America was held in the 
Stadium on May 81. The colleges rep- 
resented were principally from the east, 
Michigan being the sole representative 
of the middle west, and California, this 
year sefding a team for the first time, 
being the sole representative of the far 
west. As not even the Olympic games 
drew together a more noteworthy group 
of stars, the meet was one of the most 
exciting in athletic history. 

For this reason it was theteam with the 
most star's rather than the best balanced 
team which seemed likely to be the win- 
ner. On this basis Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania were chosen as possible victors 
but with little feeling of assurance. This 
doubt was well justified for the points 
were so well distributed that the winner’s 
score was the lowest which has ever won 
the Intercollegiates. The meet resulted 
in a victory for Pennsylvania with Har- 
vard a close second and Cornell in fourth 
place. The standing of the various col- 
leges entered was as follows: 


Pennsylvania........... 24 
eee 214 
ee ree 


POUR sco abasessasuans 174 





From Harvard’s point of view the meet 
was in every way a surprise. The Crim- 
son had not thought it had a very good 
chance of winning, because there were 
few stars on the team. Harvard had de- 
feated Cornell but had lost to Yale. A 
fair showing was therefore all that was 
really expected. Inthe preliminary trials, 
held the day before the finals, however, 
Harvard succeeded in qualifying more 
men than any other college entered. 
Cornell placed 10 men and Pennsyl- 
vania 8 as compared to Harvard’s 12. 
With only 3 points more in the finals 
Harvard would have virtually wiped out 
the defeat by Yale earlier in the season. 
Only one record was broken and two 
equaled. J. P. Jones of Cornell in the 
mile run set anew world’s amateur record 
of 4m. 143 seconds, while J. E. Patter- 
son and D. F. Lippincott, both of Penn- 
sylvania, won the 100- and the 220-yd. 
dashes respectively in record time. J. I. 
Wendell, of Wesleyan, equaled the 
world’s record in the low hurdles. He was 
also the only double winner of the day, 
his superiority in both the high and the 
low hurdles being convincing throughout. 
The “biggest” race of the afternoon was 
undoubtedly that between J. P. Jones, 
the famous Cornell leader, and N. S. 
Taber, of Brown, both of whom are un- 
usually good distance men. Jones not 
only proved his superiority, but estab- 
lished a new world’s amateur record. His 
sprint at the end of his race was the most 
remarkable feature of his performance. 
He ran his last half mile in 2m., 5s. and 
his last quarter in 684s. In the field 
events Harvard exceeded all expecta- 
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tions, J. B. Camp, ’15, tieing with Bee- 
son of California, for first place in the 
high jump and T. Cable, ’13, in the 
hammer-throw defeating K. Shattuck of 
California who was said to be the best 
man in his event on the Pacific Coast. 


100-yard dash. Won by J. E. Patterson 
(Penn.); second, O. A. Reller (Cor.); third, D. 
F. Lippincott (Penn.); fourth, J. E. Bond 
(Mich.). Time, 9 4-5s. (equaling record made 
by B. J. Wefers, Georgetown, 1896; equaled 
by R. C. Craig, Michigan, 1911). 

20-yard dash. Won by D. F. Lippincott 
(Penn.); second, H. H. Seward (Mich.); third, 
J. E. Bond (Mich.); fourth, J. E. Patterson 
(Penn.). Time, 21 2-5s. (equals record made 
by B. J. Wefers, Georgetown, 1896; equaled 
by R. C. Craig, Michigan, 1910 and 1911). 

40-yard run. Won by C. B. Haff (Mich.); 
second, A. B. Cozzens (Cor.); third, W. A. 
Barron, Jr. (’14); fourth, P. Jensen (Mich.). 
Time, 48 2-5s. 

Half-mile run. Won by G. E. Brown (Y.); 
second, J. P. Jones (Cor.); third, F. W. Cap- 
per (15); fourth, F. R. Marceau (Dart.). 
Time, 1m., 55 1-5s. 

One-mile run. Won by J. P. Jones (Cor.); 
second, N. S. Taber (Br.); third, P. S. Har- 
mon (Dart.); fourth, L. C. Maderia (Penn.). 
Time, 4m., 14 2-5s. (New world’s amateur 
record, breaking his own record of 4m., 15 2-5s. 
made in 1911). 

Two-mile run. Won by W. M. McCurdy 
(Penn.); second, C. M. Smith (Mich.); third, 
R. St.B. Boyd (14); C. A. Keyser (Penn. 
State). Time, 9m., 45 3-5s. 

120-yard low hurdles. Won by J. I. Wendell 
(Wes.); second, A. L. Jackson (’14); third, J. 
B. Cummings (13). Time, 15 3-5s. (No 
fourth place). 

220-yard low hurdles. Won by J. I. Wendell 
(Wes.); second, W. F. Potter (Y.); third, G. 
A. Braun (Dart.); fourth, E. L. Brady (Col.). 
Time, 23 3-5s. (equals the world’s record, 
made by A. C. Kraenzlein, Pennsylvania, 
1898). 

16-pound shot-put. Won by L. A. Whitney 
(Dart.), distance 47 ft., 2 5-8 in.; second, R. 
L. Beatty (Col.), distance 47 ft., 1 3-8 in.; 
third, A. W. Kohler (Mich.), distance 46 ft., 
4 7-8 in.; fourth, H. G. Kanzler (Cor.), distance 
45 ft., 8 1-2 in. 

16-pound hammer-throw. Won by T. Cable 
(13), distance 156 ft.; second, K. Shattuck 
(Cal.), distance 151 ft., 2 1-2 in.; third, W. T. 
Englehorn (Dart.), distance 150 ft., 2 in.; 
fourth, A. W. Kohler (Mich.), distance 147 ft. 
9 1-2 in. 

High jump. Tie between Beeson (Cal.), and 
J. B. Camp (15), height 6 ft., 1 1-8 in.; second, 
tie between A. W. Moffat (’13), W. E. Sar- 
gent (Mich.), and J. F. Simons (Pr.), height 
5 ft., 11 1-4 in. 


Broad jump. Won by E. L. Mercer (Penn.), 
distance 23 ft., 3 7-8 in.; second, F. Allen (Cal.), 
distance 22 ft., 10 1-2 in.; third, J. A. Whinery 
(Cor.), distance 22 ft., 9 in.; fourth, W. P. 
Thomson (Syr.), distance 21 ft., 11 1-2 in. 

Shot-put. Won by T. Fiske (Pr.), height 12 
ft., 8 in.; second, tie between S. G. Wagoner 
(Y.), and M. S. Wright (Dart.), height 12 ft., 
4 in.; fourth, tie between H. H. Van Kennen 
(Cor.), and J. B. Camp (’15), height 12 ft. 


The annual 440-yard handicap race 
for the Wells Cup was won by W. J. 
Bingham, ’16, scratch, in 508s. 

R. Tower, 15, won the annual 220-yd. 
scratch race for the Dodge Cup in 228s. 

The annual consolation track games 
were held shortly after the Cornell meet. 
On the whole the results were mediocre. 
In the sprints the best event was the 100- 
yd. dash, won by J. L. Foley, ’15, in 103s. 
E. C. B. Danforth, ’15, won the high 
jump with a leap of 5 ft., 72 in. and the 
shot-put was captured by R.T. P. Storer, 
’14, with a put of 40 ft. 

Many of the best men on the Track 
Team of 1912-13 were lost through 
graduation and the vacancy will be more 
keenly felt than usual. There are, how- 
ever, many good performers left and the 
prospects for a well-balanced team if 
not a team of stars are very good. Among 
the best is W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, one of 
the fastest quarter-milers in the colleges 
who may be expected to be in even bet- 
ter form next year. He has been elected 
captain for 1913-14. 


Winners of Intercollegiates. 


1876. Princeton. 1892. Harvard. 
1877. Columbia. 1893. Yale. 
1878. Columbia. 1894. Yale. 
1879. Columbia. 1895. Yale. 
1880. Harvard. 1896. Yale. 
1881. Harvard. 1897. U. of Penn. 
1882. Harvard. 1898. U. of Penn. 
1883. Harvard. 1899. U. of Penn. 


1884. Harvard. 1900. U. of Penn. 
1885. Harvard. 1901. Harvard. 
1886. Harvard. 1902. Yale. 
1887. Yale. 1903. Yale. 

1888. Harvard. 1904. Yale. 
1889. Yale. 1905. Cornell. 


1890. Harvard. 1906. Cornell. 
1891. Harvard. 1907. U. of Penn. 
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1908. Cornell. 
1909. Harvard. 
1910. U. of Penn. 


1911. Cornell. 
1912. U. of Penn. 
1913. U. of Penn. 


Of the 38 meets held since 1876, Har- 
vard has won 13, Yale 9, U. of Penn. 8, 
Cornell 4, Columbia 3, and Princeton 1. 


FRESHMAN TRACK. 


Although the 1916 Freshman Track 
Team lost two out of its three spring 
meets, it was generally considered a bet- 
ter team than any Freshman class has 
produced for several years. Its poor 
showing in scores may be attributed to 
the fact that Exeter and Yale 1916 had 
unusually good teams. The strength of 
the Harvard team lay in its individual 
performers, among the best of whom was 
J. O. Johnstone; he should prove a strong 
point winner on the 1913-14 Varsity 
team. 

In the first meet of the season, with 
Phillips Exeter Academy, the Freshmen 
were defeated 623 to 453. Only 3 first 
places were won. Johnstone won two 
of these in the 220-yd. low hurdles and 
the high jump as well as two seconds 
in the 120-yd. high hurdles and the 
broad jump. G. Lamont won another 
first for the Freshmen in the 880-yd. 
run. In the Andover meet the Fresh- 
men won 63 to 45. In all, 9 firsts were 
taken in 12 events. Johnstone again 
secured three of these in the high jump, 
broad jump, and low hurdles, thereby 
scoring 15 points. W. Rollins took 8 
points by winning first in the shot-put 
and second in the low hurdles. Capt. 
Bingham won the 880-yd. run. 

TheYale 1916 meet resulted in another 
defeat for the Freshmen, the score being 
56% to 474. Yale, however boasted an 
unusually strong team, having defeated 
the Princeton Freshmen by an incredibly 
large score. Harvard also takes comfort 
in the fact that three new dual records 
were made, all by Harvard men. This 
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is consistent with the individualist char- 
acter of the team. Capt. W. J. Bingham, 
of Lawrence, ran the mile in 4m., 34s., 
and Kent ran the half-mile in 1m., 584s.; 
Johnstone took the high jump with a 
leap of 6 feet. Again, the latter was the 
biggest point-winner of the day, taking 
first in both the high and the broad 
jumps and second in the high hurdles. 


Soccer. 


At a banquet of the Soccer Team 
held after the championship had been 
won, H. G. Francke, ’14, of Cambridge, 
was elected captain for 1913-14. Coach 
Burgess was presented with a silver loving 
cup. Asa result of the spring season 
the following men received their soccer 
insignia: Captain E. L. Barron, 713, of 
New York, N.Y.; G. M. Carnochan, Jr., 
"14, of New York, N.Y.; H. G. Francke, 
"14, of Cambridge; F. C. Grant, ’15, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. C. Hardwick, 13, 
of Quincy; S. T. Hopkins, ’14, of New- 
tonville; B. B. Locke, ’14, of Cambridge; 
A. J. Lowrey, ’13, of Honolulu, Hawaii; 
E. R. McCall, ’13, of Winterset, Ia.; 
D. Needham, ’13, of Groton; B. Nichols, 
°15, of Worcester; G. M. Rushmore, °13, 
of Tuxedo Park, N.Y.; D. A. Steele, °13, 
of Cincinnati, O.; Manager F. H. Storms, 
°15, of Evansville, Ind.; and C. H. Wes- 
ton, °14, of Merion Station, Pa. — The 
interclass soccer games were won by the 
Seniors after defeating the Freshmen 
3 to 0. 


Lacrosse, 


The Harvard Lacrosse Team finished a 
remarkable season by winning the cham- 
pionship of the northern division of the 
Intercollegiate Lacrosse League. Stevens 
was defeated 8 to 3, Hobart 7 to 3, and 
Cornell 5 to 1. The victory over Cornell 
was especially creditable and was accom- 
plished only by a very hard fight in which 
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Lincoln at goal figured prominently. 
Thus Harvard won the Lacrosse cham- 
pionship for the 7th time in 10 years. 
Two have been lost and one tied. In 
1912 Harvard won the championship of 
both divisions of the league by defeating 
the southern champions. This year the 
Johns Hopkins, the southern champions, 
were unable to play. The Harvard team 
lined up against Cornell as follows: 
N. B. Lincoln, ’13, g.; F. R. Churchill, 
"14, p.; W. J. McKenzie, °13, c.p.; R. 
G. Wilson, ’14, 1d.; R. S. Simmons, ’13, 
2d. (captain); P. Catton, 15, 3d.; J. F. 
Foristall, ’13, ¢.; P. F. Brundage, 14, 
3a.; W. E. Nightingale, 2a.; P. Eaton, 
14, la.; F. E. Abbe, 714, o.h.; R. Beat- 
ley, 13, i.h. 

The following won their letters for the 
first time: F. R. Churchill, 713, R. W. 
Hallock, ’14, R. G. Wilson, ’14, P. Cat- 
ton, 15, C. B. Long, 13, P. F. Brundage, 
14, P. Eaton, 14, J. R. Fleming, ’15, 
W. E. Nightingale, 15, H. G. Brock, ’13. 
P. F. Brundage, ’14, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
was elected captain for next year. 


Tennis. 


With two of her best men ineligible to 
play, Harvard produced a victorious 
Tennis Team last spring. Amherst was 
defeated 4 to 2, Technology, 9 to 6, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, 6 to 0, Dartmouth, 
5 to 1, and Yale, 7 to 2. One match was 
lost, to Longwood, 10 to 1, and one to 
Princton, 6 to 3, the latter being the only 
successful college opponent. The results 
of the Yale match were as follows: 


Singles. W. M. Washburn, ’15, defeated A. 
H. Mann, 6-0, 8-10, 7-5; E. H. Whitney, '14, 
defeated R. C. Gates, 7-5, 6-1; D. Cunning- 
ham defeated E. R. Hastings, Jr., '14, 6-8, 
8-6, 7-5; A. J. Lowrey, '13, defeated H. H. 
Lockwood, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4; J. C. Devereux, '14, 
defeated H. E. Sawyer, 6-4, 6-3; O. Williams, 
14, defeated T. Stanley, 6-4, 7-5. 

Doubles. W. M. Washburn, ’15, and E. H. 
Whitney, 14, defeated A. H. Mann and S. 
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Wainwright, 6-0, 6-3; A. J. Lowrey, '13, and 
E. H. Woods, '14, defeated H. H. Lockwood 
and R. C. Gates, 6-4, 6-2; H. E.Sawyer and D. 
Cunningham defeated J. C. Devereux, '14, 
and E. R. Hastings, Jr., 14, 6-1, 7-9, 6-2. 

W. M. Washburn, ’15, won the Col- 
tege singles by defeating J. J. Armstrong, 
14, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. E. H. Whitney, 
14, and J. J. Armstrong, ’14, won the 
College doubles by defeating E. R. Hast- 
ings, Jr., °15, and J. C. Devereux, ’14, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. Prospects for success 
in the fall tennis meet are unusually 
bright. R. N. Williams, ’16, and J. J. 
Armstrong, *14, will both be eligible. 
Williams was a member of the victorious 
American team which defeated England 
and Australia, while Armstrong is ranked 
in the second ten of the national rank list. 
It looks as if Harvard would continue 
to maintain the enviable position which 
she has won in college tennis. 


IAotes, 


The Harvard Rifle Team, having won 
the championship of the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate League, held a match with the 
University of West Virginia, champion 
of the Western League, and lost, 988 to 
975. This not only gave West Virginia 
the championship of the U.S. Intercol- 
legiate League, but destroyed the world’s 
record of 978 out of a possible 1000 made 
by the Harvard team only a few weeks 
before. In the championship match the 
University team scored as follows: F. W. 
Capper, "15, 198; E. P. Carver, ’13, 198, 
S. L. French, ’15, 193; W. C. Koch, ’13, 
198; and C. B. Long, ’13, 193. S. L. 
French, °15, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been elected captain for 1913-14. — F. 
Sargent, °15, won the College Golf 
Championship by defeating J. G. Hey- 
burn, ’16. The University team defeated 
Williams 4 to 2. The Harvard team was 
composed of the following men: F. Sar- 
gent, °15, E. P. Allis, ’15, S. P. Griffitts, 
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15, R. B. Parker, Jr., ’15, E. B. Allen, 
’13, and B. Nichols, 15. — In the bouts 
for the fencing championship of the Uni- 
versity, the two cups offered by the 
H.A.A. were awarded to R. von Nardroff, 
"15, of Brooklyn, N.Y., first; and S. F. 
Damon, ’14, of Newton, second. Damon 
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has been elected captain for 1913-14. — 
W. F. Donovan has been reéngaged to 
coach the Track Team for two years. 
J. Fred Powers is to look after the field 
athletics and A. Shrubb will coach the 
cross country runners. 


W. O. Fenn, ’14. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs started Thursday 
evening, May 22, with an informal din- 
ner at the University Club, St. Louis, 
which was attended by over 50 gradu- 
ates. 

On account of the large number of 
reports of committees, it was deemed 
advisable to have a meeting of the Coun- 
cil before the business sessions. Accord- 
ingly a meeting was held late that eve- 
ning in a private room of the University 
Club, attended by 20 delegates. So 
great was the interest in the matters 
presented that adjournment was not 
made until almost 1 a.m. 

Friday morning graduates arrived 
from all parts of the country and as- 
sembled in the Hotel Jefferson, the offi- 
cial headquarters. Unusually good 
registration facilities had been provided 
and were continued through the entire 
meeting. Upon registering each man 
was furnished with a detailed program, 
tickets to the dinners, cards of privileges 
to various clubs, a crimson cravat, and a 
badge to which was attached his name 
and class. 

At 10 a.m. the business session started 
in the main dining-room of the Hotel 
Jefferson and the increasing recognition 
of the value of these business meetings 


was shown by the large attendance. 
Committee reports of unusual value 
were presented and received well merited 
attention and appreciation. A_ short 
recess was held at noon, when a buffet 
luncheon was served, and the convention 
resumed at 2 p.m. to hear further re- 
ports and transact remaining business. 
Through the able leadership of Pres. 
Shillito all business before the conven- 
tion was completed at 4 P.M. and an 
adjournment taken to go to Sunset Inn. 

The local men had provided a large 
number of automobiles which proceeded 
through the residential section into the 
beautiful rural districts ending at Sunset 
Inn, a unique and charming clubhouse, 
commanding a view of great beauty. 
While the Council had a meeting to com- 
plete business, field sports were held on 
the lawn until dinner was served on the 
spacious verandas overlooking the valley 
of the Ozarks. In the midst of the din- 
ner, the sun, which had remained hidden 
for some days, broke through the clouds 
and flooded the country with a crimson 
glow and was hailed with prolonged 
Harvard cheers. 

Immediately after dinner adjourn- 
ment was made to the concert hall to 
witness one of the most enjoyable enter- 
tainments ever offered any meeting of 
Harvard men. An original musical com- 
edy, entitled The Perpetual Student, was 
presented by the members of the St. 
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Louis Harvard Club, and too much 
could not be said of the charm of the 
music, the brilliance of the lines, the 
admirable acting and the general enjoy- 
ment of the comedy. The music was by 
Max Zach, well known to all Harvard 
men, now leader of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The words were by 
Miss Josephine Angert and Eugene H. 
Angert, | 99, who thereby won an envi- 
able place in the hearts of every Harvard 
man present. The scenes were placed 
in an admirably executed background of 
Harvard Square and the Yard, designed 
by J. G. Cole, 01. The business end of 
the play was ably handled by H. M. 
Swope, ’05. 
The cast was made up as follows: 


Marblehead MHuidekoper— The Perpetual 
Student, iS. L. Swarts, ’88 
Mike McFadden — Janitor, M. A. Burke, ’08 
Prof. Alcibiades Xerxes Matum — Professor 
of Eugenics, E. M. Grossman, ’95 
Willie Matum His Twi D. K. Catlin, '99 
Wallie Matum § “"8 *¥!"S) T. E. Catlin, 99 
Mrs. Matum — His Wife, G. F. Steedman, ’92 
Prof. Hugo Dunsterberg — Prof. of Applied 
Phrenology, Ralph McKittrick, ’99 
Priscilla Dunsterberg — His Daughter, 
W. C. Stribling, Jr., ’13 
Prof. Emil Heiballberg — Exchange Professor 
of the University of Bonn, 
C. R. D. Meier, ’05 
Heffelfinger — A Pretzel Hound, By Himself 
Helen Holworthy H. M. Swope, ’05 
Gertrude Hollis, Harold Pettus, ’12 
Bill Sprinkley — Football Captain, 
Dexter Tiffany, Jr., '95 
Chas. H. Stix, ’01 
O. F. Richards, '99 
H. A. Gifford, ’12 
Gustavus Tuckerman, ’82 


Prof. A. Bushyhart, 
Prof. Windball, 
Prof. Skittredge, 
Dean Priggs, 


Three Oldest Living Graduates: 
Ebenezer Wiggelsworth, 1823 
A. T. Perkins, '87 
Gideon Geddes, 1781 
H. A. Gifford, ’12 
Jedidiah Aspinwall Saltonstall, 
O. F. Richards, '99 


Cabot Churchill Adams, '88, J. L. Swarts, '07 
Nurse, Harold W. Simpkins, '07 


Goodies: 

O. F. Richards, 99, L. M. Hall, 94, G. F. 
Steedman, ’92, E. H. Steedman, '95, A. P. 
Hebard, ’89, Dutro Plumb, ’08, J. L. Swarts, 
07, Gustavus Tuckerman, ’82, H. A. Gifford, 
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12, C. H. Stix, 01, T. R. Atkin, '90, Marsh 
Pitzman, '03. 


Radcliffe Girls: 

R. N. Baldwin, '05, W. D. Becker, ‘99, 
James Taussig, Jr.,’10, Joseph Dickson, Jr., 
'96, K. G. Carpenter, ’08, Arthur Schwab, ’04. 


Students: 

Walter Fischel, ’02, Ellis Fischel, ’04, C. H. 
Morrill, '01, G. O. Carpenter, Jr., ’02, J. S. 
Lehmann, ’07, E. 8S. Harrison, ’04. 

Alumni, Undergraduates, Sub-Freshmen, 
Substitutes, Subway Attendants, Newsboys, 
Crimson Candidates, Policemen, Firemen, 
Muckers, Muckerettes, Tutors, Sisters, Cou- 
sins, and other relatives peculiar to Class Day 
— the kind that absolutely will not stay at 
home. 


Especially noteworthy was the danc- 
ing of the “St. Louis Glide” by W. C. 
Stribling, Jr., "13; the contest for the 
honor of being the oldest living graduate; 
the conferring of honorary degrees; and 
the new rules for distribution of tickets 
to athletic events. 

From the wealth of beautiful music 
and delightful satire it is difficult to 
make selection, but the following extract 
gives an idea of the enjoyable evening. 

“Dean Priggs”’ in official robes, con- 
fers honorary degrees. 

Doctor of Deficits: 

Robert Bacon: Contractor of a Mor- 
ganatic alliance; angel of the subsidized 
Harvard press; far-famed as a financier 
among statesmen and as a statesman 
among financiers; a friend upon whom 
the University can always call for moral 
support. 

Doctor of Doctors: ‘ 

John Green: E pluribus unum; de 
minimis non curat oculist; in Greeno 
veritas; de gustibus non desperandum; 
sic semper alumnis. 

Doctor of Athletics: 

Percy Haughton: Eight dollar a min- 
ute coach; chief beneficiary of the Har- 
vard foundation; a football player who 
has often snatched defeat from the jaws 
of victory; beloved by all Harvard men 
but not popular at Yale. 
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Master of Music: 

Max Zach: A non-conductor of Sym- 
pathy Concerts, who has made music 
one of the least objectionable of noises; a 
musician who had put into practice the 
truth of Keats’s words: “ Heard melodies 
are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter’’; a composer of beautiful music 
who has earned the lasting gratitude of 
all Harvard men. 

Master of Cheering: 

Elliott Pendleton: A cheerful leader of 
cheers; as a member of the Glee Club, 
linked sweetness long drawn out; an 
artist of whom it has been well said: 
‘Caruso is a great singer, but Pendleton 
is better still.” 

Doctor of Politics: 

Nicholas Longworth: Sapient son-in- 
law of a saintly sire; Congressman once 
removed; conscientious in drawing his 
salary; a statesman who places the hope 
of success above family ties. 

Bachelor of Bachelors: 

Thomas Slocum: An unexpurgated 
Harvard man, a model husband to other 
one who has made the 
name of Harvard known in places where 
it has never been heard before and whose 
life is proof that, “‘He travels the fastest 
who travels alone.” 

Past Master of Noise: 

Kay Wood: Leader at the bar; noisiest 
of Harvard men; what oft was thought 
but ne’er as yet suppressed; one who has 
made silence one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins and realized at Harvard meetings 
the scientist’s dream of perpetual 
motion. 

Bachelor of Baiting; Master of Satire; and 

Doctor of Derision: 

Eugene H. Angert: Contaminated at 
St. Louis University; deodorized at 
Harvard Law School; noted reader of 
his sister’s speeches; honest except by 
profession; peerless tickler of risibles; 
natural discoverer of dramatic capabili- 


men’s wives; 
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ties; like the Bible, expecting two talents 
to grow where but one grew before; 
famed for his Terminal facilities; mother 
of The Perpetual Student. 

(Each recipient came forward from 
the audience and received his diploma 
amid great laughter and applause.) 

At the close of the performance auto- 
mobiles carried the crowd back to the 
Hotel Jefferson. 

Saturday morning, led by President 
Lowell and Stewart Shillito, °79, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
and a band, the graduates marched to a 
dock and boarded the steamer Grey 
Eagle to take a trip up the Mississippi 
River. The local Yale and Princeton 
men gathered at the dock and cheered 
and were cheered. Immediately after 
sailing a short business session was held 
and the new officers of the Association 
installed. A luncheon was served aboard 
and the time spent in impromptu 
entertainment. 

In the evening the annual dinner was 
held at the Hotel Jefferson. Classes sat 
together at small tables facing the long 
head table at which sat President Lowell, 
the retiring and newly elected President 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, the 
President of the St. Louis Club and vari- 
ous distinguished guests. Elliott Pendle- 
ton led the singing and cheers. The Yale 
Club sent their greetings with a large 
basket of crimson roses, which was 
received with great enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation. On behalf of the New York 
Harvard Club, Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, 
presented a large silver cup to the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs to be known as the 
President’s Cup. Speeches were deliv- 
ered by Toastmaster W. R. L. Gifford, 
’84, of St. Louis; H. A. Leekley, ’96, of 
Oklahoma; T. W. Slocum, ’90, of New 
York; Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, of Pitts- 
burg; by President Lowell, ’77; by V. 
M. Porter, ’92, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
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and by E. H. Angert, /’96, of St. Louis. 
The dinner ended with an illustrated 
lecture on football by Percy Haughton, 
99. 

Great credit for the success of the 
meetings is due to the Committee in 
Charge, made up of A. T. Perkins, W. R. 
L. Gifford, J. A. O'Reilly, T. R. Akin, S. 
L. Swarts, C. H. Morrill, C. R. D. Meier, 
W. C. Fordyce, H. McK. Jones, O. F. 
Richards, E. H. Angert, G. L. Steedman, 
Jos. Pulitzer, Jr., D. K. Catlin and 
to each individual St. Louis Harvard 
man. 

The officers elected for 1913-14 are: 
Pres., Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Vice-Presidents, New England, S. 
E. Winslow, ’85, Worcester; Eastern, H. 
L. Clark, ’87, Philadelphia, Pa.; Central, 
T. R. Paxton, 74, Princeton, Ind.; 
Western, Dr. C. E. Edson, ’88, Denver, 
Colo.; Southern, R. B. Montgomery, 
90, New Orleans, La.; Southwestern, 
A. T. Perkins, ’87, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Pacific, Dr. T. W. Huntington, ’76, 
San Francisco, Cal.; European, F. H. 
Gade, ’93, Christiania, Norway; Sec., 
C. Bard, ’01, Minneapolis, Minn.; Treas., 
P. W. Herrick, ’04, Cleveland, O. 

The meeting in 1914 will be in Chicago, 
and in 1915 in San Francisco. 

C. Bard, ’01, Sec. 





CHICAGO. 

Pres. Lowell was the guest of the 
Harvard Club at an informal dinner 
held in College Hall at the University 
Club on May 8. About 150 men were 
present. Previous to Pres. Lowell’s 
speech W. K. Otis, 98, made a brief re- 
port for the Scholarship Committee, 
stating that while the Club had pledged 
itself to two Undergraduate Scholarships 
only, in addition to the Territorial 
Scholarship and the Graduate Scholar- 
ship the Scholarship Committee had 
had so many excellent applications and 
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had found it so difficult to decide among 
them, that it had awarded three Scholar- 
ships, with earnest faith that it would 
find little difficulty in getting money 
subscribed to cover them. The three 
boys came from separate sections of the 
city, from various localities represent- 
ing three very excellent high schools, 
namely Englewood H. S. in Chicago, 
Oak Park H. S. in the large suburb of 
the same name, and Pontiac H. S. at 
Pontiac, Ill. 

Pres. Lowell spoke of the appearance 
of the College, of the purpose of the 
Freshman dormitories and of the pro- 
gress of their building, of the Widener 
Library Building, and at particular 
length of the desirability of men going 
to college young, preferably not over 17 
years of age, so that they might attend a 
graduate school and still begin’ their 
business careers at a reasonably young 
age and be in a position to marry be- 
fore they were 30 or during that period, 
as he said, “‘ when the blood runs strong.” 
Many members of the Club had never 
before heard Pres. Lowell speak, and 
the general opinion was that he was per- 
haps the most absorbing speaker and 
the one who held his audience best that 
the Club has heard in many years. Only 
one or two men left the dinner before he 
had completed his speech. 

A meeting of the Club was held after 
an informal dinner at the University 
Club on June 26, for the purpose of a 
general preliminary discussion of plans 
for the meeting of the Associated Harv- 
ard Clubs in Chicago next spring. Presi- 
dent Page presided. 

General’ speeches and_ suggestions 
were made by G. A. Carpenter, ’88, K. 
Wood, ’92, G. H. Ingalls, ’93, M. 
Starr, 81, L. P. Seaverns, ’10, W. P. 
Hunt, [81], A. Coonley, ’94, R. D. Steph- 
ens, 96, M. D. Follansbee, ’92 and F. 
Bruegger, 92. W. C. Boyden stated that 
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the science of handling these meetings 
had become pretty well developed and 
established by practice, and he moved 
that the president of the Club should 
appoint a committee of not less than 9 
nor more than 15 members to make ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the As- 
sociated Clubs in Chicago, this commit- 
tee to work through sub-committees, to 
have power to carry on all plans at once 
and to report to the Club at its annual 
meeting in October, but to be a perma- 
nent committee to continue until the 
Associated Clubs meeting. This motion 
was carried unanimously. 

About fifty members were present, 
comprising all ages, and in spite of the 
great heat, the meeting was very agree- 
able and enthusiastic. 

G. S. Jackson, ’05, Sec. 
HARVARD ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK. 

The annual meeting was held as 
scheduled on Saturday, June 7, on the 
grounds of the New York Athletic Club, 
at Travers Island, N. Y.; about 75 
members attended. Through the cour- 
tesy of T. W. Slocum, ’90, the Society 
made the trip from New York to Trav- 
ers Island on his yacht the Ranger. 
On arriving at Travers Island a baseball 
game was held, followed by a dinner at 
the club house. During the dinner we 
proceeded with our annual meeting, and 
the attached list of officers were elected. 

The meeting was a very successful 
one, both in attendance and enthusiasm. 

Officers elect: J. R. Finlay, ’91, pres.; 
Thomas Crimmins, ’00,  vice-pres.; 
Charles Gilman,’04, sec.; C. M. Holland, 
’06, treas. Exec. comm.: President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex 
officio; J. R. MacArthur, Francis 
Mason, A. C. Jackson (past presidents). 
Warren Delano, ’74, Clifford Richard- 
son, ‘77, S. J. Jennings, ’85, J. R. Healy, 
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97, R. R. Rumery, ’99, Roger C. Bar- 
nard, 02, Dean G. Edwards, ’03. 

Advisory Committee: Geo. S. Rice, 
70 (past president); Franklin Reming- 
ton, ’87 (past president); B. B. Thayer, 
’85 (past president); H. M. Hale, ’04 
(past secretary). 

Charles Gilman,’04, Sec. 


LAWRENCE. 

On May 21 “Harvard Day” was ob- 
served at the Lawrence High School. 
The New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs took occasion to present to 
the boy selected by the High School fac- 
ulty as the most worthy, the Federation 
prize, consisting of aset of standard books. 
This is the first time that this prize has 
been awarded in Lawrence. The Federa- 
tion, upon hearing the report from Law- 
rence, made at the meeting of the coun- 
cil March 21, heartily congratulated 
the Lawrence delegate on the excellent 
showing made by the Lawrence boys, in 
and about to enter the University, and 
voted to establish this prize. The prize 
was awarded by Rev. Frederic Palmer 
of Andover, a member of the Federation 
prize committee, to Royal K. Green, 
"14. 

At the exercises Wednesday Attorney 
E. J. Ford, ’05, secretary of the Harvard 
Club of Lawrence, presided. He was 
presented by Headmaster J. D. Horne 
of the High School faculty whoexplained 
the purpose of the “day” which J. I. 
Donovan planned and carried out with 
the aid of Dean B.S. Hurlburt, Graduate 
Manager W. F. Garcelon and the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Ford. 

Much enthusiasm was manifested at 
the meeting. The trend of the speeches 
in general was to dispel popular illusions 
and mistaken notions of what colleges 
are and what one should seek to obtain 
from a college education. Two delegates 
from the student council at Harvard 
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were included in the list of speakers, 
they being W. O. Fenn, ’14, and W. J. 
Bingham, president of the Freshman 
class and captain of the 1916 track 
team. 

Mr. Ford spoke on what going to col- 
lege means, and on the advantages which 
- Harvard offers. “Harvard,” he said, 
**has conferred on Lawrence boys special 
distinctions. About 98 per cent of our 
recent High School graduates who have 
gone to Harvard have graduated at least 
‘cum laude’; every boy from the Law- 
rence High who has tried in recent years 
for a Harvard team conscientiously has 
made it; every boy from the High School 
who has tried for a Harvard debating 
team conscientiously has made it.” Mr. 
Ford added that these facts clearly 
showed the fallacy of the arguments of 
smaller schools that the boy who went 
from a high school to Harvard was “lost 
in the crowd,” or did not get a fair show 
in athletics or other activities. Lawrence, 
in recent years, he said, had hada greater 
percentage of captains of athletic teams 
at Harvard than any other city sending 
the same number of boys. He concluded 
by explaining the Lawrence Harvard 
Club scholarship of $200; the Price 
Greenleaf Aids of $16,000 yearly given 
to Freshmen, and the opportunities for 
a boy to work his way through Harvard. 
He cited instances where boys at Har- 
vard had earned $2000 a year while go- 
ing to the college. 

C. F. Sullivan, ’ 
said, in part: 

“Eight years ago I happened to be a 
member of the Harvard second team. 
That same spring our presiding officer, 
Mr. Ford, was a member of the ’varsity 
track team; Paul Coburn, another Law- 
rence High School boy, was coach of the 
baseball nine; Frank J. O'Connor was 
assistant graduate manager of athletics, 
and Louis P. Pieper, manager of the local 
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New England league team, and a Law- 
rence man by adoption, thena student in 
the law school, had charge of the Fresh- 
man nine, afterwards serving successfully 
in the capacity of ’varsity coach for sev- 
eral seasons. This situation, however 
striking it may appear, is in no sense 
extraordinary. It merely serves to illus- 
trate the close connection that has al- 
ways existed between Lawrence and the 
University and is an example of the op- 
portunities Harvard offers to its students. 
This connection had its beginning before 
Lawrence became acity. The first of our 
boystoachieve distinction at Cambridge, 
and oneof theoldest living Harvard grad- 
uates, was Daniel Saunders, one of the 
founders of and an early mayor of Law- 
rence. It is probably true that Lawrence 
men have in general accomplished more 
in the field of scholarship at Harvard 
than in athletics, and rightly so, because 
after all the intellectual is by far the 
more important side of collegiate life. 
The roll of honor in the last few years 
includes the names of some men which 
I will mention to you, not alone be- 
cause they ranked high as students, 
but because at graduation they received 
degrees with distinction while many 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa and one 
at least is the holder of a summa cum 
laude. 

“First comes the name of Ernest C. 
Jewell of the High School faculty. Hec- 
tor L. Belisle, principal of the Rollins 
School; Philip Carleton, now of Boston. 
Attorney Edward Haigh, city solicitor 
D. J. Murphy, attorney M. A. Sullivan, 
John J. Mahoney, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in Cambridge; John A. 
MacGilvray, principal of the Wetherbee 
School; attorney W. T. Rochefort, at- 
torney E. J. Ford, Dr. Gilbert Haigh of 
Worcester, Louis A. Mahoney, now 
connected with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. and a ’varsity debater, and 
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more recently John I. Donovan of the 
High School faculty. In the University 
today among the graduates of this 
school are James A. Donovan, a law stu- 
dent and a Harvard-Yale debater, and 
Edward Lawlor. of the College, winner 
of the second prize in a contest among 
American colleges for the best essay on 
municipal government. Our successes in 
athletics, if fewer in number, are even 
more conspicuous. To go back not more 
than 10 or 12 years we have first of all 
our own Eddie Haigh, holder of the rec- 
ord and one of the best, if not the very 
best quarter-miler Harvard ever had; 
Paul Coburn, a varsity pitcher for three 
seasons, and a good one; Thorndike D. 
Howe of the football team; Charlie Lani- 
gan, captain of the nine in 1910; George 
Ryley, a varsity track man, and last but 
not least, William J. Bingham, captain 
of this year’s Freshman track team, 
president of his class and holder of the 
half mile dual record made a year 
ago. 
“My remarks have dealt largely with 
the story of past relations and successes. 
That the future holds out splendid prom- 
ise of achievement I am sure and as I 
look into your faces I feel that Law- 
rence will continue to be a factor in the 
educational, social and athletic life of 
the great University.” 

W. O. Fenn, 14, and W. J. Bingham, 
’16, also addressed the boys briefly, and 
the meeting was then closed. 


MADISON, WIS. 

A.S. Flint was elected president of the 
Harvard Club of Madison, Wis., at its 
organization April 25, 1913. An enthusi- 
astic Harvard dinner was held two weeks 
previously with Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
western exchange professor, as the guest 
of honor and 30 men present. There are 
about 60 men now in Madison who have 
had a longer or shorter connection with 
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Harvard and nearly all of these are mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin. 


MINNESOTA. 


Amid the cheers and songs of 50 Har- 
vard men, Howard Elliott, s ’81, retiring 
head of the Northern Pacific R.R., was 
bidden farewell at the dinner in his 
honor given by the Minnesota Harvard 
Club on Aug.8. He dwelt on the causes 
of his leaving the Northwest to assume 
the presidency of the New Haven road. 
Rightly or wrongly,” he said, “strained 
relations have arisen in New England 
between the public and the New Haven 
road. I go there to a piece of work 
which is quite ready for reform. A dif- 
ficult situation confronts me, but a 
sense of duty calls me to go. My task 
here is not so arduous as that, but in 
spite of my regret at leaving the North- 
west and Minnesota, it is pleasant to 
return to New England for several pri- 
vate reasons. I spent my boyhood there, 
and my children are in school there.” 
Mr. Elliott declared a higher standard 
was being developed in the business 
world, and said the university men had 
something to do with the change. 
“Business in the country each year is 
developing on a higher plane. In the 
great period of construction which is now 
almost completed, men have not always 
been too scrupulous as to the means 
employed. But that is being changed for 
the better, and not only in the business 
world, but in the political world as well, 
men are becoming imbued with a new 
sense of honor and duty, and far more 
rapidly than we imagine.” 

G. T. Christian, President of the 
Minnesota Harvard Club, was toast- 
master, and among the other speakers 
were Morton Barrows, Karl De Laittre, 
who made the presentation of a silver 
pitcher; Maj. Bigelow, of Gettysburg 
fame, R. G. Brown and Dr. J. K. 
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Hosmer of Minneapolis, the oldest sur- 
viving member of the Club. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at Newark, N. J., and the following 
officers were elected; Pres., W. G. Peck- 
ham, °67, Westfield; sec. and treas. 
Cameron Blaikie, °99, Englewood; 
chorister, C. G. Shaffer, ’93, Newark. 
Exec. Comm.: F. W. Smith, ’77, Patter- 
son, E. H. Fenn, ’80, Chatham, P. D. 
Trafford, ’89, Short Hills, C. C. Willson, 
’94, Jersey City, A. R. Wendell, 796, 
Rahway, Gerrish Newell, ’98, Arlington, 
D. W. Granberry, 99, Orange, Frederick 
N. Brown, ’99, Verona, E. L. Katzen- 
bach, ’06, Trenton, and John Reynolds, 
07, Montclair. 

On June 4 the Club met at the Essex 
Country Club. The members brought 
their wives and daughters and enjoyed 
themselves at tennis, golf, and soft base 
ball. 

Many played the latter game, and it 
was by no means a game of soft ball, but 
was entered intowith much fire andspirit. 

At the lunch every guest was invited to 
tell a story of college life. Ex-presidents 
C. G. Kidder, and Gerrish Newell sup- 
ported the president, and interesting 
speeches were made by John Reynolds, 
E. H. Fenn, Cameron Blaikie, and D. W. 
Granberry, all of whom held the large 
audience’s attention with their bright 
remarks. 

So many Harvard men are instructors 
at Princeton, Trenton, and Lawrence- 
ville, that there is talk of a fall meeting 
at Princeton on the day of the game be- 
tween Harvard and Princeton. 

There are about 400 Harvard men in 
New Jersey, a considerable number are 
now members, but it is the hearty wish 
of the officers that all should be members. 

Some work is being done in New Jersey 
in the way of supplying large schools 
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with Harvard literature. The Club 
maintains a scholarship which enables 
one leading student of New Jersey to 
pay part of his expenses in Harvard. 
Cameron Bluikie, 99, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


There were large gatherings in the 
Club House on June 20 and 21 to cele- 
brate the victories at New London and 
the baseball victory in Brooklyn. With 
red fire burning in the street, a band 
playing inside, and with speeches, songs 
and cheers, the victories were properly 
celebrated. 

The members of the Base Ball Team 
had their final dinner in the Club House 
on June 21 and were present throughout 
the evening. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ‘98, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 
Death of the Senior Alumnus. 


The Rev. James Ivers Trecothick 
Coolidge, ’88, Senior Alumnus of the 
College since 1907, died in Cambridge on 
June 18, the day before his 75th Com- 
mencement. His wife died on June 1 
shortly after they had celebrated the 
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70th anniversary of their marriage. He 
was born Nov. 1, 1817, in his grand- 
father’s house at 14 Hancock St., Boston. 
He entered the Boston Latin School in 
1827, graduated from it in 1833, and, 
after spending one year in Leverett’s 
private school, he entered Harvard in 
1834. On graduating with the Class of 
1838, he studied three years at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, took his degree 
there in 1841, was ordained in the Uni- 
tarian ministry, and was minister of the 
Thirteenth Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, from 1842 to 1858. He then joined 
the Episcopal Church, and was ordained 
deacon in 1859. In 1859 he went to St. 
John’s Church, Providence, R.I., going 
thence, in 1861, to St. Matthew’s 
Church, South Boston. In 1873 he was 
chosen headmaster of St. Mark’s School 
at Southboro, remaining there until 
1882, when he resigned and removed to 
Cambridge, which has since been his 
home, with the exception of a brief pas- 
torate at Hingham, 1885-88. He re- 
ceived the degree of S.T.D. from Hobart 
College in 1870. Until the past year or 
two Dr. Coolidge had been in good 
health. His intellectual faculties held 
to the end. He leaves two children, 
Ellery Channing Coolidge and a daugh- 
ter, the wife of Walter Deane, ’70. At 
his death, Dr. James Lloyd Wellington, 
of Swansea, became the Senior Alumnus, 
He was born Jan. 27, 1819. The Rev. 
Edward A. Renouf, of Keene, N.H., 
born Nov. 15, 1819; and Jacob W. 
Seaver, non-graduate, of Duxbury, born 
in 1820, are also survivors of the Class. 
Dr. Coolidge was also the Senior Alum- 
nus of the Divinity School. 


1852. 
Dr. D. W. Cueever, Acting Sec., 
557 Boylston St., Boston, 
Charles Taylor Canfield came to Har- 
vard from Amherst; entered the Class of 
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1852, after the Freshman year; gradu- 
ated with the Class; and also graduated 
from the Divinity School in 1855. He 
was born in Danby, N.Y., April 13, 1823, 
and died at Walpole, N.H., Feb. 8, 1913. 
He thus attained the age of 90 years. He 
began to teach at the age of 15 years, and 
he taught and preached, in turn, all his 
life. He had many parishes — in Lock- 
port, Ill., Walpole, N.H., and Uxbridge, 
Mass. In 1862, he became chaplain of 
the 36th Mass. Regiment Vols., and 
served in the war with them until 1864, 
when sickness contracted in the South 
forced him to leave the service. In 1868- 
69 he was resident professor in the Boston 
School for the Ministry; later moved to 
Cambridge. For some years he conducted 
a private school for boys, and later was 
the agent of the Provident Aid Society. 
From 1878 to 1912 he lived in Cambridge 
and also a part of this time had charge 
of Unitarian parishes in Bath, N.H., and 
Ellsworth, Me. Truly a worthy, and 
consistent and useful life; one of steady 
work in teaching, both from the rostrum 
and the pulpit. His example again 
proves that a purely professional life is 
not inconsistent with very advanced age. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St. Boston. 

The Secretary was unable to attend 
the Class reunion at Commencement. 
In his absence, Dr. J. R. Webster pre- 
sided. B. H. Bailey read resolutions 
on the death of Dr. H. H. Furness. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH Smitu, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Francis Blake Rice died in Boston, 
May 24, 1913. He was the son of George 
Tilly and Elizabeth Chandler (Blake) 
Rice; and was born in Worcester, April 
12, 1834. He was prominent in College 
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societies, president of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, and chief marshal on Class 


Day. His classmate, Carleton Hunt, 
has recently said that, in the College 
days, there was in Frank Rice “‘a degree 
of manly strength and beauty which 
made his choice of Chief Marshal of the 
Class of ’56 peculiarly appropriate.” He 
was for some time engaged in the manu- 
facturing business of his father in Wor- 
cester. From Aug. 8, 1862, to June 25, 
1863, he served in the Civil War as quar- 
termaster of the 36th Reg. Mass. Vols. 
After returning from the war his home 
continued to be in Worcester; with a long 
absence in Europe, where his two sur- 
viving sons were born. Subsequently 
he removed from Worcester to Boston; 
and, having retired from business, lived 
there during later years. His wife, who 
was Miss Sarah Blake Austin, of Boston, 
and two sons, George Tilly Rice, ['96], 
and Arthur Waldo Rice,[L.S. ’95],survive 
him. His daughter Gertrude, the wife 
of Amory A. Lawrence, ’70, died before 
him. 
1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
14 State St., Boston. 

Samuel Dorr, the son of Samuel Fox 
and Elizabeth Chipman (Hazen) Dorr, 
was born in New York, June 11, 1836; 
and died in Louisville, Ky., June 10, 
1913. After graduating he studied law at 
the Dane Law School and in the office of 
Hon. F. O. Watts, H.C. 1822. He spent 
much time in 1861 and 1862 in travel in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. He went abroad 
again in 1862 and spent three years away. 
In 1869 he removed to New York and in 
1878 to Louisville, Ky., which he made 
his home. He married (1) Jane McElroy, 
of Allentown, Pa., May 17, 1873; and (2) 
Navilla Meriwether, who survives him 
with a son and daughter. Dorr was one 
of the founders of the Harvard Club of 
Louisville. 
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1858. 
Fisoer Ames, Sec., 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

William Henry Fox died at Taunton 
on May 14, 1913. He was born there 
Aug. 29, 1837, the son of Henry H. and 
Sarah A. (Burt) Fox. After graduation, 
while reading law, he taught for two years 
at the Myrickville Academy; theneniered 
the office of Judge Bennett, in Taunton, 
and remained there until his admission 
to the bar, Sept. 17, 1861. He was com- 
missioner of insolvency for Bristol Coun- 
ty, special justice of the Taunton police 
court and later of the municipal court. 
In 1873 he was mayor of Taunton. July 
1, 1874, he was appointed justice of the 
first district court of Bristol County, 
which office he held for more than 25 
years. He was a trustee of Wheaton 
Seminary, of the Taunton Public Li- 
brary and the Bristol County Savings 
Bank. Oct. 6, 1864, he married Anna M. 
Anthony, of Taunton, who died in 1892. 
They had three children: William Y., 
m ’88, a physician, and Francis B., ’96, 
a lawyer, who both practice in Taunton; 
and a daughter, Marion. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

William Eliot Furness was born Aug. 
21, 1839, in Philadelphia. He was the 
son of James Thwing Furness and Eliza- 
beth Margaret (Eliot) Furness. His 
father was born in Boston, his mother 
in Baltimore, and on both hisfather’sand 
mother’s sidehecame from old New Eng- 
land stock. The Claps, Thwings, Hurds, 
Eliots, Greenleafs, Daweses, and Blakes 
were his ancestors. He was fitted for col- 
lege in private schools in Philadelphia 
and entered Harvard in 1856. He gradu- 
ated with his Class of 1860, taking high 
rank. He was a member of the Pudding 
and of ®. B. K, He studied law in the 
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office of Peter McCall in Philadelphia and 
afterwards at the Harvard Law School. 
He entered the army as Ist lieut. of the 
3d Reg. U.S. Colored Troops, Col. Tilgh- 
man, and saw service first at Morris 
Island, S.C. He was on the staffs of Gen. 
B. F. Butler, in New Orleans, and of Gens. 
Birney, Gordon, and Weitzel, and was 
promoted to the rank of major and judge 
advocate of the 25th Army Corps. After 
the war he located in Chicago, and prac- 
tised law. He married, March 27, 1865, 
Lucy Fairfield Wadsworth, daughter of 
Alexander Wadsworth of Boston, and sis- 
ter of hisclassmates, Oliver F.and Alex F. 
Wadsworth. They had children: Grace 
Eliot, Elizabeth Maynard, Ruth Wads- 
worth, and James Thwing, 2d. His wife 
died in Chicago, Aug. 18, 1910. Furness 
had been failing in health for two years. 
He died at Great Spruce Head Island, 
Me., on July 19, 1913. He was a member 
of the Loyal Legion and Society of Colo- 
nial Wars. 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day, 54 members 
of the Class who have received the A.B. 
degree were living out of the whole num- 
ber of 121, and 2 temporary members 
survive out of the 30 who have not re- 
ceived the degree; making a total of 56 
still alive of 151 who have been connected 
with the Class. We celebrated our 50th 
anniversary by a Class Dinner at the 
Parker House the evening before Com- 
mencement, at which Dr. J. C. Warren 
presided. 31 members of the Class were 
present. The annual meeting of the Class 
was held as usual at 19 Holworthy on 
the morning of Commencement Day. 
30 members registered as being present. 
At a few minutes before 12 the meeting 
adjourned, and all went to Phillips 
Brooks House to act as hosts in receiving 
and entertaining the older graduates of 
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the College and other invited guests. At 
the Alumni Association exercises in the 
Sever Quadrangle in the afternoon Judge 
Sheldon spoke in response for the Class 
of 1863. 
1864. 

Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 

225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class as usual dined at Young’s 
Hotel, June 18, 1913, 24 members were 
presert. Thayer 31 was secured for the 
use of the Class on Commencement Day; 
the business meeting was held at 1 p.M., 
and 20 members were present. — W.M. 
Courtis, went in February and March to 
examine some mines in California. — E. 
T. Horne, retired Aug. 31, 1912, on age 
limit, in accordance with a vote of the 
School Committee, after 48 years’ ser- 
vice, 423 years being spent in teaching 
in the city of Boston. — Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, from Feb. 1 to June 1, was the 
Exchange Professor at several of the 
Western Colleges; having resigned his 
professorship at Harvard College he has 
been made Professor Emeritus; on Com- 
mencement Day he was elected an Over- 
seer. — Gen. H. Stevens, delivered the 
Memorial Day address in Sanders 
Theatre. — Prof. John Binney died at 
Middletown, Conn., June 12, of pneu- 
monia; he was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 23, 1844. — Henry Robinson Stan- 
field, a temporary member, died June 
26, at the Dixie Hospital, Hampton, Va. 
— George Glover Crocker died May 26, 
of Bright’s disease, after a short illness, 
at his summer home at Cohasset. He was 
bornin Boston, Dec. 15, 1843, son of Uriel 
and Sarah Kidder (Haskell) Crocker. His 
direct ancestor in the seventh generation 
was William Crocker, whocame to Amer- 
ica from Devonshire in 1634, and married 
in Scituate two years afterward, later 
moving to Barnstable. His great-grand- 
mother was daughter of Col. Jonathan 
Glover of Marblehead. Young Crocker 
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went to the Boston Latin School, where 
he was graduated as a Franklin Medal 
scholar. He went to Harvard, graduated 
in 1864, and two years later received his 
degree of LL.B. from the Harvard Law 
School. In 1867 he was admitted to the 
Suffolk County bar, and began to prac- 
tise his profession with U. H. Crocker, 
*58, devoting his attention principally 
toconveyancing. In 1868 he joined with 
other young men in founding the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, and for 
nine years served on the board of direc- 
tors. In 1868 Crocker was attracted to 
politics. In 1873 he became a member 
of the House of Representatives and was 
reélected, serving as chairman of the 
committee on bills in the third reading, 
also chairman on the part of the House of 
the joint committee on the liquor law 
and amemberof the committee on rules. 
He was the Republican candidate for 
the Senate in the autumn of 1874, but 
was defeated. In 1879, however, he was 
elected to that body and his service 
covered four terms. During the fourth 
year he was president of the Senate, and 
that year, 1883, the session of the Legis- 
lature was the longest on record, 206 
days. The chief cause of this extraordi- 
nary session was the investigation of the 
Tewksbury Almshouse in the Butler ad- 
ministration of State affairs. It was dur- 
ing his third term that Crocker prepared 
a digest of the “ Rulings of the Presiding 
Officers of the Senate and House,” cover- 
ing a period of 50 years, which has since 
formed a part of the “Annual Manual 
for the General Court.” Before his ad- 
mission to the Senate he was secretary 
of the Republican State Committee for 
two years, in the second of which, one of 
the most strenuous of the State’s cam- 
paigns was carried on with General But- 
ler, the candidate of the Democrats and 
Greenbackers, pitted against Thomas 
Talbot, the Republican candidate. In 
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1877 Crocker helped to promote the or- 
ganization of the ‘‘ Young Republicans” 
and two years later he was its chairman. 
In 1887, he was appointed by Gov. Ames 
a member of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners and he was elected chairman 
of the board. The following year he was 
reappointed for a term of three years. 
In July, 1891, when his term expired, 
Gov. Russell appointed Chauncey Smith 
in Crocker’s place, but the Executive 
Council refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment and as the governor made no other 
nomination, Crocker continued in office 
until January, 1892, when, the annual 
report of the board having been com- 
pleted, he sent in his resignation. Mayor 
Hart, in 1889, appointed him chairman 
of a committee of three to examine the 
tax system in force in Boston, and report 
a more equitable one, if such could be 
devised. The commission reported at 
length, recommending that municipal 
bonds should be released from taxation 
and that many forms of double taxation 
should be abolished. In 1889 Mr. Crock- 
er published a parliamentary manual, 
entitled “Principles of Procedure in 
Deliberative Bodies,” and, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, he also prepared 
the “Notes on the General Statutes,” 
the first edition of which was published in 
1869. A second edition was published in 
1875 and an enlarged edition, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Public Statutes,” was published si- 
multaneously with the publication of 
the revision of the statutes in 1882. Mr. 
Crocker’s life was a very busy one. He 
had been an officer of many business cor- 
porations and actively interested in phil- 
anthropic organizations. He was a life 
member of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, of the Mass. Charitable 
Society, trustee of the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital and a member of the Young 
Men’s Benevolent Society. He was also 
a member of the Republican Club of 
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Massachusetts, and its president in 1894; 
of the Citizens’ Association of Boston, 
the Boston Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation, the Society for Political Educa- 
tion, the Boston Memorial Association, 
the Bostonian Society, the Bar Associa- 
tion of Boston, the Harvard Law School 
Association, the Boston Athletic Associ- 
ation, the Beacon Society, and of the 
Union, St. Botolph, Algonquin, Country, 
New Riding, Union Boat, and Papyrus 
clubs. He married on June 19, 1875, in 
Boston Annie Bliss Keep, daughter of 
Dr. Nathan Cooley and Susan Prentiss 
(Haskell) Keep. They have had five 
children: G. G. Crocker, Jr., ’99, Mrs. 
Delano White (Margaret Crocker), 
Courtenay Crocker, ’01, Muriel, and 
Lyneham Crocker, ’11. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

William Austin Goodman was born 
at Cincinnati, O., of New England de- 
scent. He was prepared for college in his 
native city and at New Bedford. After 
graduation, he spent a year in buisness 
in Cincinnati, and then began the study 
of law there, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1869. He continued in practice 
in Cincinnati during the remainder of 
his life, and died suddenly in his office 
from an affection of the heart Oct. 3, 
1912. He leaves a widow, Grace H. Gris- 
wold, to whom he was married at Toledo, 
O., in 1873. A son, William, H.C. ’96, 
and a grandson also survive. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

At the dinner held the evening before 
Commencement, 30 men were present. 
Prof. J. K. Browne was perhaps our most 
distinguished guest. He has spent much 
of his time in the missionary fields of 
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Eastern Turkey. Prof. H. M. Howe was 
also present. At the business meeting 
on Commencement Day notice was read 
that memorials had been prepared of the 
three men who had died during the past 
year, Apthorp, Lester and Silsbee. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncoun, See., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 41st anniver- 
sary by attending the Yale-Harvard ball 
game to the number of 17. Relying on 
the game being called at 2 p.m. and end- 
ing in the usual time, the Committee 
had planned to have our annual dinner 
at Green Gables Inn, Magnolia. Subse- 
quently the time for the game was 
changed to 3 P.M., and as it took 14 in- 
nings to convince Yale that the game be- 
longed to Harvard, it was nearly 6 o’clock 
before the 15 men who went from Cam- 
bridge departed for Magnolia; as a result 
the dinner was decidedly late, but the ride 
sharpened our appetites and was much 
enjoyed. The following were present: 
Almy, Babbitt, Beaman, W. Burgess, 
Elliot, F. R. Hall, R.S. Hall, E. N. Hill, 
Hutchins, Kidder, Lincoln, A. Lord, 
Miller, Sheldon, Titus, Tufts, Waters, 
White, Williams, Wyman, J. M. Allen, 
Thwing. Brother Kidder presided, but 
the occasion was more informal than 
usual, on account of the lateness of the 
hour. — Thayer 3 was open to the Class 
as usual on Commencement, and the 
business meeting was held at 12.30 with 
Kidder as chairman. 22 members were 
present. The Secretary presented his 
reports for the past year and of the Class 
Fund, which were duly accepted, and 
tickets to the Alumni exercises were dis- 
tributed to the number of 12. The deaths 
of Cabot, Felton, Wheeler and Fisk were 
reported and brief memorials read. — 
Thomas French, Jr., has changed _ his 
address to Sebastopol, Cal.—L. L. 
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Hubbard has returned to his home after 
six weeks in a Chicago hospital, following 
a successful operation. — L. A. Wyman’s 
present address is Wright & Potter, 34 
Derne St., Boston. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

The Class celebrated this year the 
40th anniversary of its graduation. On 
the Tuesday before Commencement 27 
members were the guests at luncheon of 
Dowse at his home in Newton. On the 
following day 34 lunched at the Union 
Club by invitation of A. D. Foster, and 
subsequently went to the Yale game at 
Cambridge. On the evening of the same 
day the annual dinner took place at the 
University Club at which 33 were pres- 
ent, Gavin presiding and Thomas acting 
as toastmaster. Poems were read by 
Grant and Ware and speeches were made 
by C.S. Moore, Bliss, Dowse, Purring- 
ton, Pevey, and Wiley. The annual meet- 
ing was held on Commencement Day and 
in the evening a few of the men at- 
tended the concert at Symphony Hall 
given by the Harvard Club of Boston. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennatyow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

We dined this year at the Union Club 
and had 32 members present, following a 
golf tournament at the Essex County 
Club in the early part of the day. There 
were several men at the dinner who are 
not always with us, including H. B. 
Morse, from China and elsewhere; D. L. 
Withington from Honolulu; Keith from 
Minneapolis. This is the first time since 
graduation that Keith has been present 
e* one of our dinners. — H. B. Morse 
received from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity the degree of LL.D. on June 12. — 
A. W. Foote has been elected a member 





of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. — Horace Waldo Forster died 
July 6, 1913, at Jamaica Plain. He was 
born at Needham, August 15, 1853, son 
of Henry and Mary Taber (Swift) 
Forster. He was in business in Boston 
for over three years: and in 1879 entered 
the mercantile house of Henry Forster 
& Co., in Pernambuco, Brazil, the busi- 
ness established by his father in 1828. He 
was admitted to the firm in 1882, but 
was obliged to retire in 1897 on account 
of poor health. He has since resided in 
Southern California. He had been set- 
tled for over 20 years at Nordhoff, in the 
Ojai Valley, where he took an active part 
in affairs, having been vice-president of 
the Nordhoff board of trade, treasurer 
and president of the Ojai Olive Co. and 
Ojai Improvement Co. Of recent years, 
he has come back to New England every 
summer and attended all the Class 
meetings. He was present this year, and 
died suddenly a week later. — David 
Sears, who is seldom in this country, hav- 
ing resided permanently abroad for a 
great many years, has been spending a 
few weeks with his brother at Beverly 
Farms. — At the Commencement Class 
Meeting C. S. Penhallow was elected 
Class Secretary. — Shortly before leav- 
ing China in July, H. F. Merrill was ban- 
queted and received other testimonials 
of appreciation for his distinguished 
career in the Chinese Imperial Mari- 
time Customs Service. — John Wood- 
bury, Secretary of the Class of 1880, has 
reprinted from the Publications of the 
Mass. Colonial Society a memoir of W. 
T. Piper. 
1875. 
Hon. W. A Reep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

The new address of W. T. Campbell, 
1875, is 10 Rue D’ Alger, Paris, France. — 
F. P. Fish was elected an Overseer for 
six years at Commencement. — Dean L. 
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B. R. Briggs was elected president of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the annual meeting 
in June. 
1876. 
E. H. Harprine, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 
The Class met as usual on Commence- 
ment. — The Secretary has moved his 
office to 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyxer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

C.S. Bird is candidate for nomination 
for Governor of Mass. by the Progressive 
Party. — Columbia University has con- 
ferred the degree of L.H.D. on Prof. Bar- 
rett Wendell, of Harvard. — On June 26, 
Pres. Lowell went to Europe; hereturned 
Aug. 13, having had important confer- 
ences with University officials in Paris 
and Berlin. 

1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 835th Com- 
mencement by dining with the Secretary 
at 183 Marlborough St., Boston, on June 
18. 37 members were present: W. B. 
Allen, Bancroft, Batchelder, Blodgett, 
G.H.Browne, Channing, Cobb, Cushing, 
Dorr, Elting, B. F. Harding, Hay, 
Hewins, Hubbard, B. N. Johnson, 
Knapp, Lawrence, Loring, McDowell, 
Miles, Mills, Montague, E. W. Morse, 
Murray, Otis, Potter, Roberts, Smyth, 
Sparhawk, Sullivan, F. W. Taylor, F. 
W. Thayer, Tufts, Vickery, Vinton, 
Wheeler, and Wood. After dinner 
Thayer, Bancroft, Loring, Channing, 
Smyth, Tufts, McDowell, and others 
talked to those present, and Dorr and 
Morse led the singing of some of the old 
songs. — At the meeting in the Yard on 
Commencement Day, most of those who 
were at the dinner appeared, and also 
one or two others. F. W. Thayer was 
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elected a member of the Class Committee 
in place of Dr. J. A. Mead deceased. — 
Charles Frederic Chamberlayne met his 
death by accidental drowning near his 
home at Schenectady, N. Y., on May 13, 
1913. He was born at Cambridge, Nov. 
30, 1855, the son of Rev. N. H. Chamber- 
lain. After graduation he éntered the Law 
School and took his degree there in 1881; 
was admitted to the bar in Boston in 
1882, and practised there and at Barn- 
stable for some years. He contributed 
numerous articles to legal periodicals 
and other journals, edited several edi- 
tions of “‘ Best on Evidence”’ and an edi- 
tion of “Taylor on Evidence.” He 
moved to New York later in life, and was 
engaged at the time of his death on a 
large work on the Law of Evidence, of 
which three volumes have been pub- 
lished. He was married in 1888, to 
Katharine Brooks Prince. — Charles 
Chauncey Binney died very suddenly of 
heart disease at Rye Beach, N.H., on 
July 10, 1913. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct 20, 1855, the son of 
Horace Binney, Jr. After graduation he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in Philadelphia in 1881. From 1893 to 
1897 he was an assistant to the U.S. 
Attorney General, and lived during that 
time in Washington. He was a frequent 
contributor to periodicals, writing on 
legal and economic questions, and he also 
published a biography of his grandfather, 
Horace Binney, H. C. 1797. Binney was 
twice married: his first wife was Sarah 
Cooke Dawes, whom he married at En- 
glewood, N. J. in 1885. She died in 
1900, and in 1904 he married Isabelle 
Nichols, of Providence, R.I. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
The annual golf tournament was held 
on Monday, June 16, at the Belmont 
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Springs Country Club. Wednesday even- 
ing, June 18, 52 members of the Class 
dined at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
I. T. Burr presided, C. C. Burlingham 
was toastmaster, and L. B. Harding 
chorister. R. P. Clapp, G. C. Cutler, S. 
Shillito, F. W. Taussig and H. O. Under- 
wood spoke informally, and W. B. Hill 
read a class hymn written for the even- 
ing, and also, at the request of the toast- 
master, the verses which he had read at 
the dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
June 16. On Commencement Day about 
40 of the Class met at 18 Holworthy, of 
whom 20 remained for thespeaking in the 
afternoon. — H. B. Amen was elected to 
the Board of Overseers on Commence- 
ment Day.—G. D. Ayers has been 
elected dean of the College of Law of the 
University of Idaho; address, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. — As presi- 
dent of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, F. 
J. Swayze made one of the addresses at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Widener Library, June 16.— The 8th 
Class Report is to be ready for distribu- 
tion in October. — H. A. Shute has re- 
tired as judge of the district cour: of Exe- 
ter, N. H. 
1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Frank Oliver Carpenter was born at 
Milford, March 23, 1858, and was the 
son of Hiram and Augusta (Tourtellotte) 
Carpenter. He prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. After gradua- 
tion he taught school at Killingly, Conn., 
and at the Lexington High School. He 
studied law by himself and was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar in 1887, although he 
never engaged in practice. In 1883 he 
began his teaching in the English High 
School of Boston, of which institution 
he was head master in the Department 
of Commerce at the time of his death. 
He was an active member of the Ap- 
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palachian Club and a frequent contribu- 
tor to its publications. He wrote several 
books on subjects relating to his branch 
of teaching, and also a guide to Fran- 
conia Notch (N.H.) and its vicinity. He 
was a member of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society, National Geographic Society, 
Hale Club, and Boston City Club. He 
married, in 1889, Flora Edith Wiltse, of 
Corunna, Mich. His widow and his son 
Arthur, who is research photographer 
at the Psychopathic Hospital, survive. 
Carpenter had not been well for some 
time, and a sudden turn for the worse 
made an operation necessary. A second 
operation a week later proved too great 
a shock for his weakened condition and 
he died at Milford on June 15, 1913. — 
Robert Roberts Bishop, Jr., was born 
at Holliston, Nov. 25, 1858. He was the 
oldest son of Judge Bishop, of the Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts and Mary 
Helen (Bullard) Bishop. His parents 
moved to Newton in his youth, and this 
place was regarded by him from that 
time as his permanent residence. He pre- 
pared for college at Noble’s School in 
Boston. After graduation he entered the 
office of the Boston Terra Cotta Co., man- 
ufacturers of architectural terra cotta, in 
which company he had a business inter- 
est, and from 1886 to 1889 he had charge 
of the New York Office of the company. 
In 1889 he severed his connection with 
this business, and returning to Boston, 
entered the commission house of L. C. 
Chase & Co., with which firm he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. Business 
of the firm kept Bishop in Detroit during 
the last year, but he made occasional 
visits to Boston, and dined there with 
classmates only ten days before his 
death. When he left for Deiroit he had 
symptoms of a cold which developed into 
double pneumonia and he died on May 
5, 1913. Bishop never married and of his 
family only two younger brothers sur- 
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vive. — C. H. Morss is still living in 
Porto Rico but is now connected with 
the firm of J. Rivero & Co.; his address 
is simply San Juan, P. R. — A. K. Muz- 
zey has removed from Utica and is now 
connected with the R. C. Coleman Co., 
general insurance brokers, 30 Church St., 
New York City. — W. A. Pew has re- 
tired from the Mass. Volunteer Militia 
with the rank of major-general. He has 
been connected with the State Militia 
since 1883 and was Colonel of the Eighth 
Mass. Infantry during the Spanish War. 
— Richard Welling is chairman of the 
Self Government Committee of New 
York. 
1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 

Howard Elliott has been chosen exe- 
cutive head, with full power, of the 
New York New Haven R.R., after ten 
years’ service as president of the North- 
ern Pacific Ry.; a sketch of his career is 
printed earlier in this issue.—J. W. 
Seaverns returned for Commencement, 
the first visit for 30 years, in which time 
he has become a British subject, and been 
a member of Parliament. — Curtis Guild 
returned to Boston in July, having re- 
signed as U.S. Ambassador to Russia; he 
has resumed the editorship of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. — W. R. Thayer 
was elected Overseer at Commencement, 
and received during the Commencement 
season four honorary degrees, — viz.: 
Litt.D.from Harvard and Brown; LL.D. 
from Western Reserve, and L.H.D. from 
Williams — for his “Life and Times of 
Cavour.” — Julian Potter died at Green- 
wich, Ct., on Aug. 13, in a sanitarium 
where he had been for several months. 
He was born at New Rochelle, N.Y., 
Aug. 10, 1858, the son of Edward Tuck- 
erman and Julia M. (Blatchford) Potter. 
He fitted for college at St. Paul’s School 
and with C. A. Pitman, ’73. He entered 
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with ’81, but left Harvard in March, 
1878, studied at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., took his B.A. there in 1882, 
and began to study architecture in New 
York City. Ill health caused him to 
spend several years abroad. From 1890 
to 1900 he had an interest in the stock- 
brokers’ firm of Breese & Smith, in New 
York City. In October, 1903, he was 
commissioned U.S. consul to the Ba- 
hamas, and he resided at Nassau until 
not long ago. He married at New York 
Oct. 14, 1896, Alice Bernice Pixley, of 
San Francisco. They had one daughter. 
Potter was a member of the Knicker- 
bocker and Lambs Club, New York. He 
was a nephew of the late Bishop H. C. 
Potter. — E. D. Brandegee has been ap- 
pointed Regent at Harvard for one year. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunninecuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

On Commencement E. H. Pendleton 
was given the honorary degree of A.M. 
by Harvard for his many years of able, 
devoted and disinterested work for the 
betterment of the civic conditions of his 
native city of Cincinnati. — Congress- 
man Thacher is a member of the Com- 
mittees on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, on Education and on the Library of 
Congress. — Congressman McCoy is a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary.— F. A. Fernald has just completed 
two years of work in editing the literary 
sproductions of the U.S. Government 
geologists. — Asaph Hall was in Paris 
last spring as one of the commission to 
investigate wireless time signals for the 
U.S. Naval Observatory. — Judge W. 
C. Wait in February made the address 
at the 200th anniversary of the First 
Church at Medford. — H. M. Hubbard 
retired on May 31 from his official con- 
nection with the Fibre Conduit Ce., of 
Chicago. — C. W. Andrews has been 
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chosen president of the Harvard Club of 
Syracuse. — There was an informal class 
dinner Commencement night at the 
Algonquin Club, Boston, at which 33 
were present. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NicHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Our 30th anniversary was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm, and the loyal 
labors of our efficient Class Committee, 
Brackett, Codman, G. D. Burrage and 
Pearmain, were crowned by a success as 
emphatic as that of five years ago. On 
June 17, Class Day, a goodly representa- 
tion from ’83 marched from the Yard to 
the Stadium, where their vocal efforts 
excited admiration. Wednesday, June 
18, was spent at the Essex County Club, 
Manchester, a day of happy intercourse 
and quiet enjoyment, in a perfect at- 
mosphere of refreshing breezes from the 
sea, the men scattering over the links or 
taking automobiles for runs over the 
beautiful roads of the North Shore. Cod- 
man was in charge of the outing, provided 
a pleasant lunch under an airy tent, ar- 
ranged for the transportation of members 
to the trains, and contributed in every 
way to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
occasion. On the same day Mrs. Codman 
entertained the wives of ’83 at her house 
in Manchester, the ladies returning in a 
special car at 4.16 p.m. In the evening 
84 men assembled for the Class Dinner, 
at the Hotel Vendome. The room was 
decorated by, and the tables buried in, 
billows of carnations in all the loveliest 
shades of pink, paling in graduated suc- 
cession to pure white, from the green- 
houses of A. C. Burrage, so that the scene 
resembled a banquet in the days of Nero 
or Elagabalus, as depicted by the brush 
of a Tadema or Leighton. An ample 
number of small, cold bottles, also, were 
thoughtfully anchored along the floral 
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tide, through the generosity of the same 
classmate, and fitted as well into the pic- 
ture as if they had been classic amphore, 
cooled in the snows of Mt. Soracte. G. 
D. Burrage presided, and Dr. W. L. 
Burrage, whose superb Report was such 
a feature of our celebration, was received 
with uproarious acclaim, being informed 
that he was “A Jolly Good Fellow”’ until 
the rafters trembled. J. A. Noyes’s as- 
sistance in collaboration was also warmly 
recognized. Grandgent, our coruscating 
Rex Bibendi et Loquendi, was of course 
in the toastmaster’s chair, and called 
upon the following speakers: Hon. P. M. 
Keating, Justice of the Superior Court of 
Mass., gave some amusing anecdotes of 
the Bench and Bar. C. P. Perin told of 
his work in the development of the steel 
industry in India, whence he had just 
returned, and threw new sidelights on 
the “‘ Unvarying East.” Dr. P. J. Eaton, 
the newly-elected President of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, impressed upon 
his hearers the importance of personal 
attendance at themeetings, and the neces- 
sity of holding up his hands in the work 
he has to do. Rev. Edward Cummings 
spoke of the results already accomplished 
by Pres. Lowell, on lines foreshadowed 
by Prof. Shaler, and paid a feeling tribute 
to both. Dr. Howard Lilienthal aban- 
doned his set speech, and told us of our 
classmate, B. B. Holmes, whom death 
had called two days before, in the midst 
of plans to attend our anniversary, and 
took occasion to urge the question of 
raising a fund for the benefit of the fami- 
lies of deceased members. C. M. Belshaw 
invited the Class to the great festival on 
the Pacific Slope in 1915, and assured 
them of a hearty welcome. H. M. Lloyd, 
closed the speech-making by reviewing 
in beautiful and appropriate words, the 
lives and works of Dr. R. P. Francis and 
Morris Loeb, both taken from us within 
ayear. During the evening a telegram 
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in verse was read from Wallace Rice in 
Chicago, and a cable from Prof. J. H. 
Wigmore in Seville, Spain. On motion 
of E. W.S. Tingle, greetings were dis- 
patched to Kikkawa in Japan. The 
music was looked after by Joseph Dorr, 
and our Old Quartette, consisting of 
Sumner Coolidge, P. J. Eaton, Lilien- 
thal and Machado, sang with surprising 
sweetness and harmony. — Benjamin 
Blake Holmes died at his home at 
Darien, Conn., on June 15, as the 
result of a fall from a tree in which 
he was gathering fruit. The son of 
Abraham and Susan (Blake) Holmes, 
he was born at South Abington, Oct. 13, 
1857, and prepared for Harvard at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. At graduation he re- 
ceived Honorable Mention in German,and 
ranked among those to whom Disserta- 
tions were assigned, standing 43d in the 
Class. In November, 1883, he became 
principal of the WinchendonHigh School, 
which position he held until June, 1886, 
when he went to Germany for six months 
of travel and study. In 1887, he went 
to Worcester, to teach Classics in the 
High School, and from there to the New 
Haven High School, where he remained 
until 1892. He was then engaged on the 
editorial staff of the “New Johnson’s 
Universal Cyclopedia,” published in 
1895, and in 1897 was appointed to the 
editorial staff of the American Book Co. 
of New York City, with which concern 
he remained until his death. He had 
purchased 700 acres in the Berkshires, 
1600 feet above sea level, where he was 
making experiments in agriculture and 
forestry. He was married Sept. 3, 1895, 
at Winchendon, to Dorothy Lees Dole, 
B.S., Wellesley, ’89, who, with a daugh- 
ter, Theodora Blake, survives him. — 
G. W. Evans had a narrow escape from 
death in an automobile accident, on July 
19. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin was nominated 
by the President, on July 26, to be As- 
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sistant Secretary of the Treasury, the 
same position which he held in the 
second Cleveland administration; he took 
up his work in Washington on Aug. 1. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Charles Leland Harrison died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on May 13, 1913. He was 
the son of John and Emily Gardiner 
(Leland) Harrison. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 18, 1861, and prepared for 
college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H. He entered Harvard with the 
Class in 1880 but left college in the Jun- 
ior year. From that time until June, 
1903, he was associated with the firm of 
Harrison Brothers & Co., manufactur- 
ers of heavy acids and chemicals and 
white leads and paints. At the time the 
business was sold in 1903, he was gen- 
eral superintendent and vice-president 
of the company. From that time until 
his death he had been without business 
occupation. He was married in Phila- 
delphia on April 29, 1886, to Catherine 
Yates, daughter of Septimus Henry and 
Mary (Yates) Norris, of Philadelphia, 
who survives him with two sons, Henry 
Norris, born May 18, 1887, and John, Jr., 
born Oct. 30, 1890.— Louis Wilmer 
Kendall died in Chicago, IIl., early in 
July, 1918. He was the son of Henry 
Wilmer and Frances (Collins) Kendall. 
He was born in Cincinnati, O., on Dec. 
26, 1860, and prepared for college at 
Adams Academy, Quincy. He entered 
Harvard with the Class in 1880 but did 
not remain to take a degree, leaving in 
the Senior year. While in college he 
played on the University football team 
during every year from Freshman to 
Senior, and also took part in thetumbling 
events in the winter meetings in the 
Gymnasium. He lived in Quincy, Iil., 
until within the last six or seven years, 
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when he went to Chicago to become the 
resident representative of the Frederick 
Stern Pharmaceutical Co., Detroit, 
Mich., which position he held at the 
time of his death. He left a widow, who 
before her marriage was Miss Cora Clark, 
daughter of J. H. Clark of Quincy, Ill. — 
T. M. Osborne has been made chairman 
of the National Committee on Prison 
Labor, now incorporated under the laws 
of New York State and about to be- 
come a national corporation.— R. G. 
Brown delivered the commencement 
address before the graduating class of the 
South Dakota State University Law 
School at Vermillion, South’ Dakota, on 
June 12; his subject was “The Judiciary 
as the Servant of the People.” 


1885. 
H. M. Wittrams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Robert Stetson Gorham, son of Daniel 
D. and Hannah M. (Stetson) Gorham, 
was born at Champlain, N.Y., June 28, 
1863. His boyhood was spent largely at 
Montpelier, Vt., and his youth at North- 
ampton, Mass. He prepared for college 
at the Northampton High School and 
entered with honors in Greek and Latin. 
He received a detur at the end of his 
Freshman year and graduated magna 
cum laude in 1885. In college he was a 
member of the Everett Atheneum and 
active in the Pi Eta. He pulled on the 
Class tug-of-war team, of which he was 
captain Senior year, and later, while a 
law student, pulled on the Varsity 
tug-of-war team at Mott Haven. He 
studied law for one year in a Northamp- 
ton law office and then spent two years 
in the Harvard Law School, taking the 
LL.B. in 1888. He belonged tothe Thayer 
Law Club and was an editor of the Har- 
vard Law Review. He entered the law 
office of Ropes, Gray & Loring of Boston, 
of which firm he soon became a partner 


and later the active head, the firm for 
years being known as Ropes, Gray and 
Gorham, andas suchaleader of the Mass- 
achusetts bar in corporation and advis- 
ory practice. For several years he was 
secretary of the Boston Bar. Association, 
and a member of the council of the Har- 
vard Law School Association. He had 


been a candidate for Overseer. For 20 « 


years his home was in West Newton, 
where he had been prominent as chair- 
man of the school committee and presi- 
dent of the Neighborhood Club. He was 
a member of the Braeburn and Oakley 
Country Clubs and of the Exchange Club 
of Boston. He married Aline J. Thomas, 
of Duxbury, in 1890, and had one son, 
Thomas H., 1913. Hedied suddenly athis 
new home in Cambridge to which he had 
recently moved, of heart disease, on June 
18, 1913, after having attended his son’s 
class day. — Edwin Howard is head of 
the Eau Claire, Wis., Conservatory of 
Music. — Dr. J. G. Mumford is publish- 
ing and writing for the Clifton Medical 
Bulletin in connection with his work as 
head of the Clifton Springs Sanatorium 
and Hospital. — J .J. Storrow was chosen 
as third or disinterested arbitrator 
and chairman to decide the questions at 
issue between the Boston Elevated Ry. 
Co. and its men and avoid a threatened 
strike. He was operated on at the Faulk- 
ner Hospital in Boston for an enlarged 
gland in the neck. He has been presented 
with a medal by the government of Bolivia 
because of his interest in promoting busi- 
ness relations with that country. He was 
on the committee of the Boston Harvard 
Club to arrange for the trip to the St. 
Louis meeting.—Prof. Reuben Peterson, 
of Ann Arbor, is one of the executive 
committee of the National Anticancer 
Association recently organized in New 
York for a nation wide campaign.—Rev. 
E. S. Middleton has again returned to 
the Episcopal church. — Speaker Cush- 
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ing was presented with a silver gavel by 
the Mass. House of Representatives when 
it adjourned in June. — Pres. Wilson 
has nominated F. A. Delano as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. — S. L. Foster has defended 
the record of victories of the ’85 univer- 
sity nine as the longest in an open letter 
to the San Francisco Post. — A. H. Ward 
has recently undergone successfully a 
serious operation at the Deaconess 
Hospital, Longwood. — E. I. K. Noyes 
is interested in the Perfection Filler Co., 
which manufactures a substitute for 
rubber filling for auto tires. — John 
Hays Gardiner, son of Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
John W. T. Gardiner, H.C. 1836, and 
Ann Elizabeth (Hays) Gardiner, was 
born in Gardiner, Me., April 6, 1863. 
He prepared for college at Brookline 
High School and J. P. Hopkinson’s 
private school. He received a detur at 
the end of his Freshman year, and later, 
second year honors in classics. In the 
Sophomore year he won the half mile run 
in the class games. He was president of 
the St. Paul’s Society, a member of the 
Institute of 1770, of the O.K. and of 
the Philosophical Club, was treasurer of 
the Hasty Pudding Club and president 
of the Alpha Delta Phi. After gradua- 
tion he spent two years in the Harvard 
Law School, but illness compelled him to 
give up and for five year she was unable 
to do any work. In 1892 he became 
an instructor in English and was asst. 
professor of English from 1900 to 1910, 
when he resigned. He was in charge of 
English A for three years. After 18 
months largely spent at his old home in 
Gardiner, he became an editor and di- 
rector of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
work which he continued until within 
six weeks of his death, which occurred 
at Boston, May 14, 1913, of acute heart 
disease. He had delivered at the Lowell 
Institute a course of lectures on the 
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Literary Power of the English Bible, 
which had to be repeated to satisfy the 
public demand. He also wrote three 
text books on subjects relating to his 
work and articles in the leading maga- 
zines, and published an edition of Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” At the time 
of his death, he had prepared the ma- 
terial for a history of Harvard Uni- 
versity which will shortly be published. 
He had been secretary of the Harvard 
Coéperative Society and a member of 
the library committee of the Harvard 
Union. He never married. A movement 
is on foot by his friends to raise a memo- 
rial fund from the income of which to 
buy books for the Harvard College Li- 
brary, in which he was particularly in- 
terested. —S. E. Winslow played first 
base at the recent Congressional ball 
game in Washington. — B. B. Thayer 
presided, as president of the Harvard 
Engineers, at the annual dinner at the 
Harvard Union on June 18.—C. W. 
Birtwell has been appointed by Gov. 
Foss a member of the Mass. White Slave 
Commission. — H. M. Williams was one 
of the speakers at the 40th anniversary 
dinner of the Harvard Crimson. — 
Changes of address: J. S. Phillips, 381 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.; D. Kelleher, Hoge 
Building, Seattle, Wash.; E. I. K. Noyes, 
27 Hall Ave., Somerville. — The Secre- 
tary is desirous of learning the present 
address of A. Z. Bowen. — R. W. Boy- 
den is president of the Beverly Savings 
Bank. 
1886. 
Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Scee., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N Y. 

A subscription Class dinner was held 
at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, on June 
18. There were present about 40, includ- 
ing the following 10 sons of the Class: 
T. T. Baldwin, Jr., Reginald Coggeshall, 
W. R. Dewey, Jr., J. C. Faulkner, Jr., 
Winthrop Faulkner, Donald Hood, Eu- 
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gene Hurley, Joseph Merriam, Paul 
Merriam, and H. A. Vogel. Frothingham 
presided, Dewey yodeled, and among the 
speakers were Hurd, Roberts, Nichols, 
Merriam, Sabine, Guild, Winter, Bald- 
win, Boyden and Weld. —J. F. McClure 
is to open a small school for girls at Ver- 
sailles in the fall of this year; address, 
care of Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 41 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. — Dr. E. 
H. Nichols has been made Associate Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. — The French Govern- 
ment has conferred the decoration of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor on W. 
M. Fullerton. — Congressman A. P. 
Gardner, Rep., is a candidate for nomi- 
nation for Governor of Mass. — E. V. 
Abbot has just published “Justice and 
the Modern Law.” 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

88 members of the Class attended the 
usual informal dinner at the Hotel 
Somerset on June 18.— T. P. Burgess 
left Boston June 11 in his three-masted 
schooner yacht Karina for a cruise to 
England and the Baltic; he is acting as 
his own navigator.— The following 


C. Appleton, Cohasset; A. A. Gardner, 
52 William St., New York; C. A. de 
Gersdorff, 25 Broad St., New York; H. 
G. Hale, 95 Kilsyth Road, Brookline; 
L. Hicks, Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broad- 
way, New York; E. J. Rich, 234 South 
Station, Boston; J. B. T. Tuthill, 87 So. 
13th St., San José, Calif. — J. E. Alli- 
son has resigned his position as commis- 
sioner and chief engineer of the Public 
Service Commission of St. Louis, Mo., 
and formed the firm of James E. Allison 
& Co., consulting engineers. — Prof. A. 
C. Coolidge goes to Berlin during the 
first half year as Harvard Exchange 
Professor. 
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1889. 
CHARLES WaRREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

30 members of the Class were present 
at the informal reunion and dinner on 
June 16 at the Santaug Lake Innat Lynn- 
field; Balch, Brewster, Burdett, Burr, 
Caner, Coulson, Crocker, Darling, 
DeBlois, Faxon, Hight, A. D. Hodges, 
W. T. Hodges, Holliday, Hunneman, 
Jennings, Keyes, Lee, Maynadier, J. W. 
Merrill, Morse, Newell, Perry, Pres- 
cott, Raymond, Saltonstall, Shattuck, 
Slattery, Stone, Townsend. The fol- 
lowing 35 men attended at the Class 
room, Hollis 12,on Commencement Day: 
Bigelow, Bunker, Burdett, Burr, Caner, 
Darling, DeBlois, Durfee, Faxon, Good- 
win, F. Green, Grew, Gunther, A. D. 
Hodges, Holliday, Jennings, J.C. King, 
Leavitt, Maynadier, J. W. Merrill, 
Moore, J. P. Morgan, Newell, Perry, 
Pillsbury, Proctor, Ropes, Saltonstall, 
Saunders, P. S. Sears, F. W. Thayer, 
Townsend, Trafford, J. E. Ward, and 
Weaver. —The Class Secretary returned 
from Europe Aug. 9, and especially asks 
all the members of the Class who have 
any suggestions to make or ideas to 
present as to what shall be included in 
the next Class Report, for the 25th Anni- 
versary next June, to write thesame fully 
to the Secretary. — Change of address 
(home), W. H. Butters, 329 87th Ave., 
Elbow Park, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI1., Boston. 

The following men attended the 17th 
annual meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs at St. Louis in June: T. W. 
Burlingham, Rev. M. O. Simons, Nich- 
olas Longworth, Dr. H. R. Gledhill, Dr. 
W. Haller and A. J. Garceau. Burling- 
ham read a report of the special com- 
mittee on annual dues of which he was 
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chairman. — F. G. Caffey is the new 
Solicitor of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D.C. — H. McKelly 
is in the dept. of biology at Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Ia.—C. K. 
Morrison is associated with Eliot Mor- 
ton, ’85; they are lawyers at 2 Rector 
St., New York, N.Y. — W. K. Flint has 
a winter house at 7 Brimmer St., Boston. 
—C.H. C. Wright is professor of French 
language and literature at Harvard and 
not asst. professor as stated in the June 
Magazine. — Rev. S. Van Rensselaer is 
preaching at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. — 
Alfred Sutro of Pillsbury, Madison & 
Sutro, announces the removal of his 
law office to the Standard Oil Bldg., 200 
Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. — R. E. 
Tileston lives at Sharon. — Rev. J. E. 
Frame received a degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Harvard last June; he is 
a professor at the Union Theological 
School.—Rev. M.O. Simons, was elected 
a director of the Alumni Association on 
Commencement Day.—J. A. Lowell has 
been appointed by Gov. Foss chairman 
of the State Board of Labor and Indus- 
tries. — G. N. Lamb is in business in 
Sydney, Australia; firm name, Lamb, 
Powell & Co., Ltd., 79 Pitt St. — An- 
drew Oliver came East from Seattle in 
July. 
1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr. A. R. Perry, under the direction 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Labor, has 
issued a notable report of his investiga- 
tion into the condition of women and 
children who are wage-earners in the 
mills of Fall River, Mass., Manchester, 
N.H., and Pawtucket, R.I.—R. W. 
Gifford received the degree of LL.D. 
from Fordham in 1912.— New ad- 
dresses: R. W. Hale (office), 16 Central 
St., Boston; C. C. Hyde, 276 Oxford St., 
Hartford, Conn. — The following ’92 
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men attended the 17th meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at St. Louis: 
N. B. Day, A. I. du Pont, L. Barr, J. D. 
Bowersock, F. Bruegger, W. G. Hibbard, 
A. A. Morris, J. M. MacKay, H. M. 
Landon, L. F. Kiesewetter, W. F. Jones, 
M. D. Follansbee, E. Wrenn, K. Wood, 
Dr. W. Thorndike, L. Thompson, V. M. 
Porter, G. F. Steedman — total 18, only 
one of whom, G. F. Steedman, is a resi- 
dent of St. Louis. 


1893. 
S. F. Barcuexper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The 20th Celebration during Com- 
mencement week was without question 
the most successful gathering of the 
Class in its annals to date, and reflects 
the greatest credit on the efficiency of 
the Class Committee and the sub- 
committees. The field day on Monday 
at Winsor’s Middlesex School at Con- 
cord was notable for the delightful trip 
in autos kindly lent by various members, 
for some stirring athletic contests, espe- 
cially the tennis doubles, finally won by 
Parker and Whitmore, and for the dinner 
and vaudeville, which contained such 
gems as Bell’s and Cary’s monologues in 
costume, Sibley’s songs and piano stunts, 
and Stone’s elaborate and original illus- 
trated lecture on class celebrities. On 
Tuesday the harbor trip and shore 
luncheon at the Point Shirley Club was 
especially appreciated by the visitors 
from the interior, while the march in 
fancy costume to the Stadium exercises 
in the afternoon was a sight long to be 
remembered. On Wednesday came the 
Yale Game, satisfying to the most blasé 
fans, and the Class dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club, where special souvenirs were 
distributed, the Secretary presented with 
a beautiful silver cup made by Robey, 
and a number of new and interesting 
speakers introduced by Toastmaster 
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Muzzey. On Thursday the Commence- 
ment exercises and the Class tent behind 
Hollis were well patronized, and a con- 
siderable delegation left for the races at 
New London, also highly satisfactory. 
About 160 men were present during the 
week, though some were unable to 
attend all the functions. The entire 
program was carried through without a 
hitch, the greatest enthusiasm and cor- 
diality were shown throughout, and the 
magnificent weather was fully in accord 
with the axiom that 


“It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together.”’ 


—R. M. Binder has been appointed 
asst. professor of sociology at New York 
University; residence, 487 Central St., 
East Orange, N.J.— P. W. Davis has 
‘gradually drawn out of electrical work 
and am devoting myself to the technical 
end of the Eastern Metal and Refining 
Co.,” at 121 Beverly St., Boston. — L. 
Fraser is acting as consulting mineralo- 
gist to the Harris Laboratory at 86 
Fulton St., New York City. — W. O. 
Farnsworth has just received his Ph.D. 
at Columbia, where he is connected with 
the extension work in modern languages. 
—F. P. Gulliver has become “geog- 
rapher” to the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on the Chestnut Tree Blight, with 
offices in the Zodlogical Building, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. — F. W. Moore has 
been selected by the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports to succeed 
W. F. Garcelon as Graduate Treasurer 
and Secretary of Athletics. —G. Wal- 
cott has become vice-president of the 
Hunter Mfg. and Commission Co., sell- 
ing agents for Southern Cotton Mills, 
with offices at 58 Worth St., New York 
City. —H. H. White on Commence- 
ment received his A.B. as of 1893. —L. 
A. Street, formerly court physician to 
the Queen of Siam, has removed to No. 


8G Peking Road, Shanghai, China, and 
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resumed general practice.— W. M. 
Reed has left the Union-Globe Rubber 
Co. to become vice-president of the 
Ames Plow Co., Boston; residence at 


Wellesley Hills. 


1894. 
G. M. Cusuina, Acting Sec., 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

About 50 members of the Class en- 
joyed joining the classes of 1895 and 
1896 at the New England Kennei Club, 
at Braintree, on the afternoon of June 
16. There were several sporting contests 
between the classes in baseball, shooting 
clay pigeons and tug of war, at which the 
members of 1894 were invariably suc- 
cessful. After a supper at the Club 
House a band of music gave much 
entertainment during the evening. — 
At the business meeting of the Class at 
its Commencement gathering at Stough- 
ton 23 there were quite a large number 
of the Class present and after reports 
were made by the officers of the Class 
there was a general discussion relating 
to the celebration of the Bicennial anni- 
versary of the Class in June, 1914. — 
Gardner Beals was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Ludlum at Chestnut Hill, on 
June 3, and their home will be at 138 
Marlborough St., Boston. —H. A. 
Cutler has returned to New England 
from Chicago and is making his home 
at 49 Abbot St., Andover. — C. A. Soch 
is associated with the Walpole Rubber 
Co. at Walpole.—C. N. Barney was 
promoted to the rank of major in the 
U.S. army on Jan 1, 1910; he was later 
placed upon the retired list on account 
of personal disability, and is now a 
recruiting officer at El Paso, Tex. — J. 
W. Blankinship has moved from St. 
Louis, Mo., to 2525 Hillgard Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal.— A. H. Benton was 
appointed vice-chairman of the Alaska 
Railroad Commission by Pres. Taft on 
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Aug. 30, 1912, and he is now in Alaska. 
— L. M. Burwell is pastor of the M.E. 
Church at Pacific Grove, Cal. — Avery 
Coonley was elected a supervisor of 
Cook Co., Ill., on the Progressive ticket. 
— W. R. Dodson is directer of the ex- 
perimental station at Baton Rouge, La. 
—F. R. Dunn is president of the 
Classical Association of the Pacific 
Northwest; address, 1410 Alder St., 
Eugene, Ore. — Dr. F. E. Farrington is 
traveling in Europe until February, 
1914. — J. S. Ford is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of New Hampshire. 
J. R. Hodder is practising law at 550 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. —S. P. Rich- 
ardson is at Matagalpa, Nicaragua. — 
W. D. Sprague is principal of the Ded- 
ham High School. — Gov. Foss has ap- 
pointed D. A. Ellis a transit commis- 
sioner for the city of Boston. 





1895. 
A. H. Newnan, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The June field day at the New England 
Kennel Club of the three classes, ’94, 
95 and ’96 was apparently most enjoy- 
able to those who attended. There were 
about 100 men present, of which num- 
ber °95 contributed much less than a 
third. The program included soft base- 
ball, trap shooting and a band concert 
after supper. — W. M. Briggs has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Tennessee Copper Co.— P. H. Lom- 
bard’s business address is 509 Marshall 
Bldg., 40 Central St., Boston. — The 
address of W. B. Noyes, is care of Shel- 
ton Printing Co., Shelton, Conn. — 
Howard Whitmore’s law office is now at 
95 Milk St., Boston. — Alford Warriner 
Cooley died at Topsfield, July 19, 1913, 
from tuberculosis. The son of James 
Calvin and Agnes (Medlicott) Cooley, 
he was born in Westchester, N.Y., 
April 9, 1873. After graduating from 
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Harvard he studied law at the Columbia 
Law School and was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1898. In 1899 and 
again in 1900 he was elected a member 
of the New York State Assembly. Dur- 
ing the two following years he was clerk 
of the Surrogate’s Court in Westchester 
County, N.Y. In 1903 he was appointed 
U.S. Civil Service Commissioner. His 
ability in this position attracted the 
attention of Pres. Roosevelt, who in 
1906 appointed him an assistant Attor- 
ney-General of the United States. In 
August, 1908, he resigned this position 
on account of ill health and went to New 
Mexico. Six months later he was again 
appointed an assistant attorney-general 
and served until May, 1909. Indications 
of tuberculosis again obliged him to seek 
a different climate from Washington and 
the President appointed him Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico. His health, however, did not 
permanently improve and after about a 
year he was obliged to resign from the 
bench. He married in Longwood, Dec. 
1, 1904, Susan Dexter Dalton, who with 
one son survives him. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

H. L. Belisle is supervisor of evening 
schools in Lawrence, in addition to his 
regular duties as master of the grammar 
school. — M. W. Stackpole has tem- 
porarily relinquished his duties at 
Andover Academy and is taking a 
sabbatical year abroad. — L. W. Mott 
was reélected to Congress last fall by an 
increased majority over two years ago. 
— J. P. Sawyer is now in business with 
the Chase Rolling Mill Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. — G. S. Derby is secretary of the 
section on ophthalmology, American 
Medical Assn. — R. Duff is with the 
General Construction Co., 1004 Higgins 
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Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. — Allan Abbot 


has been appointed asst. professor of 
English in Teacher’s College, Columbia 
Univ. — L. W. Hagerman has retired 
as general attorney of M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co., and has resumed general law prac- 
tice in 900 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
— J. L. O’Brian is a partner in the new 
law firm of O'Brian, Hamlin, Donovan 
& Goodyear, with offices at 604 Iroquois 
Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y.— J. G. Hall has 
been appointed professor of plant path- 
ology and pathologist to the experi- 
mental station in the State College of 
Washington. — R. W. Cone is farming 
in Lawrence, Kan., principally raising 
first class guernseys. — L. S. Sayer is 
gen’l manager of Patchogue & Water Is. 
Nav. Co., operating on Great South 
Bay, with offices at Patchogue, L.L., 
N.Y. — W. H. Herschel is inspector of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission; ad- 
dress, 6360 Aurelia St., E. Liberty Sta., 
Pittsburg, Pa. — Notices sent to Dr. 
Robert King, Lackville, N.B., Frank E. 
Parker, Ist Nat. Bank, Boston, George 
M. Smith, 837 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chi- 
cago, E. H. James, 22 Rue St. Dominique, 
Paris, have been returned to the Secre- 
tary as undelivered. — New addresses: 
B. H. Heald, 34 Addison St., Arlington; 
G. E. Smith, 87 Wall St., New York; 
E. de W. Wales, 605 Hume Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; P. N. Booth, 906 Lin- 
coln Bank Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; Harold 
Edwards, 280 Harvard Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man.; C. B. Farrar, Trenton (a), N.J.; 
L. de F. Smith, 324 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; F. C. Dudley, 22 Deblois 
St., Woodfords, Me.; B. B. Howard, 149 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France; 
Dr. Allison Brown, Ft. Stanton, N.M.; 
Paul Day and E. B. Day, care of Fed- 
eral Lumber Co., 920 Rogers Bldg., Van- 
couver, B.C.; W.B. Buck, 402 Empire 
Bldg., Phila., Pa.;C. Boucher, 52 William 
St., New York; L. A. Freedman, 1785 
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Broadway, New York; Charles Bullard, 
258 Beacon St., Somerville; W. S. Apple- 
ton, 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston. — In 
accordance with the notice previously 
sent out, about 40 members of the Class 
met at the N.E. Kennel Club, Braintree, 
on the afternoon and evening of June 
16th; the Classes of ’94 and ’95 joined 
with us on this occasion and the outing 
was most successful. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Degrees of A.B. “‘as of ’97” were 
granted at Commencement to D. J. 
Shea and C. R. Blood. — A. G. Thacher 
has become a member of the law firm of 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher and Sym- 
mers, which makes a specialty of admir- 
alty law. — J. B. Hayward, through his 
connection with the National Cash 
Register Company, took an active part 
in the relief work at Dayton during the 
recent flood.— S. Kennedy has returned 
from a trip aroundthe world and is living 
in Cambridge; his permanent business 
address is 286 Warren St., Roxbury. 
— R. L. Barstow, Jr., reports a success- 
ful reception of the new weekly entitled 
Sports, of which he is editor, with offices 
at 132 Nassau St., New York City. — 
J. M. Little, Jr., is about to return to 
St. Anthony, Newfoundland, to con- 
tinue his surgical practice in connection 
with the mission founded by Dr. Gren- 
fell. — D. H. Morris is district commer- 
cial manager of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., 33 N. Third St., Columbus, 
O.; home address, 1763 Oak St., Co- 
lumbus. — G. H. Dorr and A. C. 
Travis, 04, have formed a partnership 
with A. C. Rearick for the general 
practise of the law, under the firm 
name of Rearick, Dorr and Travis, 
with offices at 71 Broadway, New 
York City. — F. H. Kinnicutt has be- 


ae 
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come a member of the law firm of Hunt, 
Hill and Betts, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. — J. D. Phillips was one of 
the speakers at the Annual Meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs in St. 
Louis, where as chairman of his com- 
mittee, he reported on “The Relations 
with Secondary Schools.” This excellent 
Report was printed in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin of June 4th. — D. D. 
Scannell has just been appointed by 
Gov. Foss a member of the Mass. State 
Board of Parole; he has previously 
served on the Boston School Board. — 
E. H. Wells has severed his official con- 
nection with Harvard University, in 
order to accept a position with the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Since 1907, he 
has been General Secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association and editor 
of the Bulletin. In the past 12 years, he 
has filled various offices of instruction 
and administration. He leaves behind 
him an admirable record of constructive 
achievement. — The Secretary wishes 
to learn the present address of E A. 
Zanetti, whose mail is returned from 
his former address in New York. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

Thanks to the careful work of the 
Central Committee, the Quindecennial 
celebration turned out to be the most 
enthusiastic and successful celebration 
that the Class has ever enjoyed. Over 
200 men were present at some part of 
the celebration. Monday morning, June 
16, the Class met at the Exchange Club 
and each man was given a special medal, 
hat-band, and necktie. At 11 o’clock 
we marched to Otis Wharf, and boarded 
a special steamer for Nahant. Arriving 
there the line of march was again taken 
up and we proceeded to the Nahant 
Club. There a light lunch was served, 
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and a series of soft ball baseball games 
was started. Those who were not play- 
ing amused themselves by looking on, 
playing tennis, or by taking a swim off 
the rocks. At about 4 o’clock a picture 
of the Class was taken, and at 5 we 
marched back to the boat and sailed 
across the harbor to Pemberton, where 
we spent the night. The whole hotel had 
been reserved for the Class, and it is 
needless to say that everybody found 
ample opportunity to “get together.” 
Tuesday morning the men were allowed 
to drift back to Boston whenever they 
desired. In the afternoon we all got 
together again however in the College 
Yard where little Scotch caps and blue 
and white swagger sticks were given to 
each man. Preceded by six Scotch bag- 
pipers we marched down to the Stadium 
and there witnessed the Class Day 
exercises. Later in the afternoon another 
picture was taken of those present. 
Wednesday morning we met again on 
Soldier’s Field. The finals in the soft 
ball series took place and were won by 
the team captained by Lang Marvin. 
At the same time a regular baseball game 
was played with 1903. I regret to chron- 
icle the fact that our Class was defeated. 
Just before lunch, however, we obtained 
our revenge by defeating the 1903 crew 
on the river. It was a glorious victory, 
won by about 10 feet. After lunch, 
headed again by our Scotch bag-pipers, 
we marched over to the ball field and 
there saw Harvard defeat the Yale Nine 
in a wonderful 14-inning game. In the 
evening we assembled at the Hotel 
Somerset and there partook of the for- 
mal Class Dinner. J. H. Perkins pre- 
sided, and acted as_ toastmaster. 
Speeches were made by the following 
men: Fletcher Dobyns, Gerrish Newell, 
Charles Grilk, Hugh Bancroft, L. P. 
Marvin, and B. H. Hayes. A poem was 
read by W. E. L. Field, and songs were 
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sung by Bennett, Woodruff, and But- 
ler. J. C. Rice in a few witty speeches 
presented cups to the winners of the 
soft ball series, and to F. L. Beecher, 
and S. S. Hines for coming the longest 
distance. The rest of the cups provided 
were presented to whoever Rice saw 
first. Your Secretary was unable to keep 
a proper record. Thursday we turned 
out in full strength at the Commence- 
ment exercises, and one of the most 
pleasant features I have to record is the 
fact that the Class stood behind Marvin 
and elected him an Overseer of Harvard. 
Thursday evening we had an informal 
buffet supper at Hotel Somerset, and 
then proceeded to the Pop Concert pro- 
vided by the Harvard Club of Boston. 
Friday morning over 100 members bore 
down on New London in special cars 
and there witnessed the clean sweep of 
the river by the Harvard crews. The 
march to New York was taken up by a 
small but still loyal and enthusiastic 
band of ’98 men. Saturday a special 
lunch was held at the Harvard Club. 
Brooklyn was next invaded and there 
our men took part in the funeral obse- 
quies which were held over the Yale 
Nines Those who were present at the 
Reunion had the “time of their lives,” 
those who were absent are to be pitied. 
— Prof. R. T. Fisher announces that 
the firm of Fisher & Bryan, Inc., con- 
sulting foresters, have moved their 
offices to 39 Asticou Road, Forest Hill 
Station, Jamaica Plain. — The follow- 
ing telegrams may prove of interest, 
and are well worth preserving in the re- 
cords: “Secretary, Yale ’98, New Haven, 
Conn. June 14th. Harvard ’98 sends 
hearty greetings on the occasion of your 
Quindecennial Celebration. May it 
prove a happy and successful reunion. 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Secretary Harvard 
’98.” “Secretary, Harvard ’98, Boston, 
Mass. June 16th. In reciprocating 
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greetings Yale ’98 hopes that good luck 
may follow you always. J. A. Ripley, 
Secretary Yale, ’98.” 


1899. 
ArtTHuR Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The following 19 men attended the 
annual meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs at St. Louis: F. J. Snite, O. 
F. Richards, L. H. Parsons, F. K. Smith, 
W. G., Silberberg, C. H. Stephens, G. S. 
Tiffany, H. S. Thompson, L. Ullmann, 
E. S. Klein, P. D. Haughton, R. G. 
Hopkins, D. K. Catlin, T. E. Catlin, 
A. Adams, W. D. Becker, W. Adams, R. 
McKittrick, W. M. Scudder. This was 
the largest delegation from any class, 
and it is hoped that this record will be 
repeated at future meetings of the 
Associated Clubs, which are the most 
interesting Harvard gatherings of the 
year. The St. Louis men took extraor- 
dinary pains to give their visitors a good 
time and they succeeded admirably. — 
The Class had its annual reunion on 
June 16. About 65 attended. We had 
lunch at the Boston City Club, after 
which we proceeded to the Tedesco 
Country Club at Swampscott, where the 
afternoon and evening were very pleas- 
antly spent. There was some informal 
discussion about the plans for our 15th 
anniversary next year, but nothing 
definite was decided. —G. F. Baker, 
Jr., is vice-commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club.—E. A. Boardman has 
designed 3 sonder class boats, which are 
candidates for places on the American 
team to compete against the German 
team at Marblehead in September: 
Their names are Sprig, Otter and Dorina. 
Boardman has been sailing regularly on 
the first named, owned by J. L. Salton- 
stall, 00. — A. G. Odell is still with D. 
C. Heath & Co., publishers, New York 
City. — Owing to temporary ill health 
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P. M. Tucker has retired from Turner, 
Tucker & Co., Inc., dealers in invest- 
ment securities. — P. G. Carleton is 
with Currier, Rollins, Young and Pills- 
bury, lawyers, 84 State St., Boston; 
home address, 14 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton. — H. S. Thompson is a director of 
the Mutual Nat. Bank, Boston, and J. 
E. Rousmaniere is a trustee of the Insti- 
tution for Savings in Roxbury and its 
vicinity, Boston. — Dr. Howard Clapp 
died March 10, 1913. He was the only 
son of the late Dr. Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D.M.D. ’82, and Clara Josephine 
{Simonds] Clapp, and was born in Lynn, 
Sept. 20, 1878. He prepared for college 
at Chauncey Hall School, Boston, and 
entered in the autumn of 1895. He was 
at Harvard College from 1895-99 and 
1902-03, and in the Dental School from 
1899-1901 and 1903-06, getting his 
D.M.D. degree cum laude in 1906. While 
in College he was a member of the Delta 
Upsilon Fraternity, and was on the 
Fencing Team. He joined the Mass. 
Naval Brigade, April 12, 1898. He 
enlisted as quartermaster in the U.S. 
Navy, April 22, 1898, servedth roughout 
the Spanish War in the Signal Corps, 
and was honorably discharged August 1, 
1898. After getting his degree, he 
practised dentistry in Boston. He was 
also manager of the Rolling Toothbrush 
Co. His health failed in the summer of 
1911, obliging him to give up his pro- 
fessional work. He was a member of 
the Delta Sigma Delta Fraternity, the 
Harvard Dental Alumni Association, 
Mass. Dental Society and the National 
Dental Society. He was married at 
Boston on Sept. 10, 1910, to Ida Eliza- 
beth Blatchford. One child, Patricia 
Clapp, was born June 9, 1912. — Walter 
Pellington Winsor, Jr., died at his home 
in Fairhaven, June 29, 1911. He was 
born in Fairhaven, April 20, 1879, and 
was the son of Walter Pellington Winsor 
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and Mary G. Bancroft Winsor. He pre- 
pared for Harvard at Friends Academy, 
New Bedford, and entered in 1895. He 
received his A.B. degree in 1899. The 
next two years he studied and traveled, 
and then entered the Harvard Law 
School, from which he was graduated 
LL.B. in 1904. While at College he 
wrote several verses which appeared in 
the Advocate and during his last year 
some of his writings appeared in various 
magazines. After 1904 he practised law 
for a short period in New York City. — 
James F. Curtis has resigned as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States; he retired Aug. 1, 1913, 
and will practise law in Boston. — 
George Leverett Stowell, Jr., died on 
July 30, 1913, at Albany, N. Y. 


1900. 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

The annual June dinner was held at 
the University Club, Boston, on June 16. 
About 50 enthusiastic men were present, 
including R. S. Moore, home from Aus- 
tralia, and H. W. Ballentine, from Mon- 
tana. As has been the custom of late 
years, the dinner was most informal, the 
speeches and songs all being impromptu. 
On Commencement Day, the 1900 Oak 
Tree in front of Holworthy Hall was 
christened by the Class. The members 
left the spread in Stoughton 7 and 
gathered round the sturdy sapling, 
which was decorated with our class 
colors, to listen to appropriate words by 
W. M. Chadbourne, N. F. Ayer, and 
others. The ceremonies ended with 
cheers for the tree and the Class. — 
A. Morison is a member of the executive 
committee of the Harvard Club of 
Milwaukee. — S. Stevens is first vice- 
president of the Connecticut Valley 
Harvard Club. — A. P. Fitch is one of 
the preachers to Harvard University for 
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the academic year, 1913-14.— E. D. 
Bond has been instructor in neuro- 
pathology at Harvard Medical School 
during the past year. — W. R. Castle, 
Jr., has recently published ‘Hawaii. 
Past and Present” (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York).—R. W. Kauffman has 
recently published the novel “Running 
Sands” (Dodd, Mead & Co.).—F. 
Ordway, in collaboration with Dr. E. E. 
Tyzzer, has published, in pamphlet form, 
an article entitled “The Huntington 
Hospital and the Scope of Its Work.” 
The article first appeared in the Grad- 
uates’ Magazine and Boston Medical & 
Surgical Journal, for June, 1912. — W. 
W. Rush is interested in mining develop- 
ment, particularly in Alaska and British 
Columbia; address, Stewart, B.C., or 
Box 184, Tacoma, Wash. — F. Palmer, 
Jr., on leave of absence from Haverford 
College during the last year, has been 
assistant at the Jefferson Physical Labo- 
ratory at Cambridge; in June he received 
from Harvard the degree of Ph.D. — 
W. L. Barnes is chairman of the Board 
of Health, Lexington. — H. G. Clough 
is a member of the New Hampshire 
State Senate. — K. S. Barnes is with 
the Cambridge Gas Light Co.; his home 
address, 33 Concord Ave., Cambridge. — 
W. G. Waitt is asst. superintendent of 
the National Carbon Co., Fremont, O. 
— G. O. Clark is trustee of the Medfield 
Asylum, Medfield. —G. E. Clement 
has reéntered the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice; business address, 43 Tremont St., 
Boston. — F. W. Aldred is secretary and 
treasurer of B. H. Gladding’s Dry Goods 
Co., Providence, R.I. — B. A. G. Fuller 
has been appointed instructor in phil- 
osophy at Harvard for the coming year; 
he has recently published “The Problem 
of Evil in Plotinus.”” — A. L. Richards 
is attorney for the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts for the 
Liability Claim Department of the 





Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. — 
A. H. Shearer is doing bibliographical 
work, in history at the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, Ill.— A. Hasbrouck, whose 
naval survey work has taken him along 
the Atlantic Coast from Boston to 
Panama, is now stationed at Fort 
Strong, Mass. — H. F. Armington has 
recently organized the corporation of 
Hervey F. Armington, Inc., doing gen- 
eral contracting business in Brookline. 
—B. G. O’Neill is president of the 
Board of Health, San Diego, Cal. — R. 
R. Price has accepted the position of 
director of University Extension at the 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
— W. S.-Davis has recently published 
“Readings in Ancient History,” 2 vols. 
(Allyn & Bacon). — G. Warshaw pub- 
lished in Modern Language Notes for 
February, 1913, an article entitled “The 
Case of Somaize.’”’ He was also elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha, of Missouri, 
in June. — T. R. Hawley has been a 
member of the Mass. Legislature during 
the past two years. — E. Drake is pro- 
fessor of ethics and the philosophy of 
religion, at Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, 
Conn.; he has written various articles 
for Mind, the Independent, and other 
periodicals. — T. B. Shertzer, recently 
with the New York Subway contractors, 
is now engaged as an engineer in the 
construction of a dam at Uniontown, 
Pa. — P. Barry received, in February, 
1913, the degree of S.T.B. from the 
Harvard Divinity School. —H. S. 
Coffin is manager of the Chicago office 
of E. W. Clark & Co., of Philadelphia. — 
Addresses: E. Howard George, home, 25 
West Cedar St., business, 40 Central 
St., Boston; F. Palmer, Jr., Haverford, 
Pa.; J. D. Barney, home, 80 Marlboro 
St., Boston; B. A. G. Fuller, business, 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge; M. Fabyan, 
home, 379 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; R. R. Rumery, home, Short Hills, 
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N.J.; G. W. Davis, home, 86 Clifton’St., 
Belmont; H. W. Barnum, home, 189 
Chapman St., Canton; A. H. Shearer, 
home, Chicago Commons, 955 Grand 
Ave., business, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; G. A. Whittemore, business, 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, 
N.J.; F. Hopkins, business editor, 
Musical Advance, New York; C. G. 
Ruess, 419 19th St., Oakland, Cal.; 
P. Whitney, Whitney Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; E. S. Bennett, business, 87 
Milk St., Boston; E. E. Sargent, busi- 
ness, City Hall Bldg., Spokane, Wash.; 
R. R. Barrett, business, Warrenton, 
Va.; J. Wilson, Kenduskeag Block, 
Bangor, Me.; C. P. Hatch, busmess, Corn 
Exchange Bank,7 E. 42d St., New York 
City, home, Newport, R.I.; A. Follans- 
bee, business, 187 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, IIl.; L. Williams, home, 18 E. 
60th St., New York City; H. H. Fox, 
home, 414 Monterey Ave., Pelham Man- 
or, N.Y.; F. H. Kirmayer, 34 E. 60th 
St., New York City; E. Drake, home, 
186 High St., Middletown, Conn.; L. 
Brainerd, home, 7 Arborway Court, For- 
est Hills; C. E. Nixdorff, business, 31 
Nassau St., New York City; H. S. Cof- 
fin, home, 603 Elm St., Winnetka, IIl., 
business, 331 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 
1901. 


H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
Care of White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall St., New 


York, N.Y. 
On June 11, S.S. Drury, headmaster 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 


was unanimously elected suffragan 
bishop at the annual conference of the 
Connecticut diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; he has declined the 
office and willtremain at St. Paul’s 
School. — P. H. Custis is asst. treasurer 
and business manager of the Cork In- 
sert Co., in Boston. — Russell Greeley 
is now in Paris, where he will paint some 


portraits. — Gerald Blake was recently 
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elected secretary of the medical section of 
the Mass. Medical Society, succeeding 
T. J. Eastman, who has been secretary 
for the past years; Dr. Blake has also 
recently been appointed asst. visiting 
physician to the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment of the Mass. General Hospital. — 
There are now in the army and navy 
the following members of 1901: Army: 
Bull, Henry Tighlman. 1st Lieut. 18th 
U.S. Cavalry; graduate Mounted Service 
School, 1912. 12 years service. Present 
station: Military Instructor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. Daly, Charles 
Dudley. Ist Lieut. 5th U.S. Field 
Artillery. Graduate U.S. Military 
Academy, 1905. 5 years service. Pres- 
ent station: Fort Sill, Okla. Taylor, 
Brainerd. Captain, Coast Artillery 
Corps. Graduate Coast Artillery School, 
1909. 12 years service. Present sta- 
tion: 99th Company, C.A.C., Fort 
Morgan, Ala. Navy: Bayard, George 
Livingston. Chaplain, rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. 11 years service. 
Present station: Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Douglass, Eugene Hale. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster, rank of Lieu- 
tenant. 8 years service. Present station. 
Asiatic Station. — The following changes 
of address are to be noted: R. M. H. 
Harper, 60 State St., Boston; R. E. 
Brewer, Milton; Louis Arkin, 366 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; C. M. Bard, 
200 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. B. Bigelow, Concord; Meyer 
Bloomfield, 6 Beacon St., Boston; 
Charles Boyden, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton; G. G. Brainerd, 59 John St., New 
York City; R. H. Branson, 239 Pen- 
nington Ave., Passaic, N.J.; David E. 
Brown, 308 Clifton Ave., Newark, N.J.; 
Percy: C. Brown, care of Wiggin & 
Elwell, 53 State St., Boston; M. C. 
Burke, Jr., 402 Queen City Ave., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; T. E. Burke, 165 Craw- 
ford St., Boston; P. H. Carey, 535 
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Pearl St., New York, N.Y.; H. R. 
Chamberlain, Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Newton; J. D. Clark, 111 Main St., 
Andover; Lieut. C. D. Daly, Fort Sill, 
Okla.; Dr. E. J. Denning, 577 East 
Broadway, South Boston; G. B. Doyle, 
306 Boylston St., Boston; C. F. Dutch, 
845 Tremont Bldg., Boston; Robert 
Edwards, 12 W. 8th St., New York, N. 
Y.; R. P. Ells, 80 Walnut Park, Rox- 
bury; A. C. England, 152 Bartlett Ave., 
Pittsfield; R. E. Goodwin, care of Good- 
win & Procter, 84 State St., Boston; 
Ernest R. Greene, 19 No. Main St., 
Hanover, N.H.; Prof. H. B. Grose, 
Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa.; P. E. Hawkins, 601 Pullman Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; H. R. Hayes, care of 
Stone & Webster, 5 Nassau St., New 
York, N.Y.; M. A. Hines, 1704 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.; W. R. Humphreys, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; A. P. Keith, Hotel 
Puritan, Boston; H. F. Keyes, 35 Con- 
gress St., Boston; A. C. Lehman, 1506 
Wm. Pitt Block, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. H. 
McGrath, care of Stone & Webster, 147 
Milk St., Boston; G. H. Montague, 152 
E. 37th St., New York, N.Y.; M. T. 
Nichols, 46 Mt. Vernon St., Haverhill; 
H. W. Palmer, Room 709, 53 State St., 
Boston, care of Stimson, Stockton, Liv- 
ermore & Palmer; Hugo Parton, New- 
buryport; M. W. Randall, 120 E. 16th 
St., New York, N.Y.; John K. Robin- 
son, 1 W. 34th St., New York, N.Y.; 
Joshua Sands, care of R. W. James 
Kingan, Old Lyme, Conn.; G. A. Sawin, 
Public Service Bldg., Newark, N.J.; 
R. W. Seymour, 43 Federal St., Boston; 
G. C. Shattuck, 205 Beacon St., Boston; 
C.F. Shaw, 50 Oliver St., Boston; Myren 
D. Smith, 1825 F St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; William H. Smith, Pigeon 
Cove, Rockport; C. H. Stix, 14th and 
Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo.; H. L. Stone, 
““Musardhaven,”’ Cedar St., Lexington; 
Alfred Strickland, 63 Wall St., New 





York, N.Y.;R. D. Swaim, care of Hale & 
Grinnell, 16 Central St., Boston; J. H. 
A. Symonds, 1221 Woodycrest Ave., 
New York, N.Y.; G. H. Tower, 50 
Church St., New York, N.Y.; R. F. 
Tucker, care of Warner, Tucker & Co., 
85 Devonshire St., Boston; N. B. Van- 
derhoof, Tremont Bldg., Boston; R. 
McC. Walsh, 730 Tremont Bldg., Bos- 
ton; D. P. Wheelwright, 17 W. 30th St., 
New York, N.Y.; F. C. Williams, 19 
Russell Ave., Watertown; W. F. Wil- 
liams, 27 William St., New York, N.Y; 
F. S. White, Brush Hill Road, Hyde 
Park; H. W. Hoye, 51 Thornton Park, 
Winthrop; I. A. Sibley, Jr., care of 
Sibley Stove Co., South Bend, Ind.; 
Dr. M. D. Miller, 274 Beale St., Wollas- 
ton; A. H. Kintner, 157 E. 4th St., 
Roselle, N.J.; J. W. Hudson, 200 Em- 
pire Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. 
Lincoln, 53 State St., Boston; C. W. 
Moore, 509 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
M. T. Nichols, 46 Mt. Vernon St., 
Haverhill; Hugo Parton, Newburyport; 
R. H. Greeley, 3 Quai Malaquais, Paris, 
France; P. H. Custis, 31 Cotswold Road, 
Brookline; C. P. Woodbury, 44 Pine St., 
New York, N.Y.; J. S. Chipman can be 
reached from June 1 to Oct. 1 at 423 
Puritan Road, Swampscott, from Oct. 1 
to June 1, care of Mrs. H. C. Low, 15 
Carlton St., Brookline. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The dominant note of the Decennial 
was the spirit of brotherhood which 
spontaneously manifested itself. “What 
a good crowd of mixers we are!” was the 
universal expression of opinion. Old dis- 
tinctions and demarcations of college 
life were buried and it was enough to be 
of 1903. About 250 returned and enthusi- 
astically attended the first three days of 
the elaborate program which Wolcott 
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and his hard-working fellow committee- 
men had carefully thought out and car- 
ried out. There was a famous debate as 
to the Class Baby, in which Burton, 
advocatus diaboli, Abbot, Page, and Bett- 
man, respectively sustained the claims 
of Coxe, who was married between Class 
Day and Commencement of 1903, Albert 
Bigelow, who earned his degree at mid- 
years 1903 and married that spring, pro- 
ducing in due course the celebrated twins, 
Dudley Clark, the father of five, whose 
son Dudley is already an honorary mem- 
ber of the Class, and Archie Brown, 
whose charming little lady of nine was 
unanimously decreed by the judges to 
be the Class Baby. The day and night at 
Nantasket were one round of fun and 
good-fellowship. Every one was liter- 
ally bubbling over with delight at being 
such a lucky dog as to be in 1903 and to 
be on hand that day. The announced 
program was fully carried out, and its 
bare branches adorned with all the 
leaves of spontaneous fun. The Class 
nine at Cambridge defeated the best that 
98 could muster, but the old men got 
back at us in the boat race, nosing out a 
victory over our crew in an exciting quar- 
ter mile sprint. At the Class Dinner at 
the Copley-Plaza, the acoustics proved 
to be bad, and Child as toastmaster had 
finally to call everyone in a compact 
bunch around the speaker’s table. Until 
then, Wellman, Hall, Wood and one or 
two others who spoke had difficulty in 
making themselves heard, but later Foss 
set the crowd into roars of laughter by 
his excellent imitations of ‘“Copey,” 
Barrett Wendell, “‘Archie” Coolidge, 
and other College celebrities, and Stork 
and Grenville Clark by a rattling good 
poem and speech respectively sounded 
the true note of the occasion, expressing 
in a way we had all wanted to hear it 
expressed, answers to the question, 
“Why have we met?” 
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1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. F. Greene is with the National Fire 
Proofing Co., Boston; address, 3 Linden 
St., Melrose Highlands. — J. C. Daven- 
port is with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Norwood, a suburb of Cincinnati, 0. — 
E. A. Barry is in civil service work at 
the U.S. Naval Station, Guantanamo, 
Cuba. — Fred Holdsworth is now in 
real estate, with office at 18 Tremont St., 
Boston. — M. K. Hart has moved to 
new offices in the same building, 9 and 
10 Second Nat. Bank Building, 75 
Genesee St., Utica, N. Y., and will there 
continue the general practice of law. — 
J. F. Gadsby, who is practising law at 
73 Tremont St., Boston, has been elected 
president of the Cambridge school com- 
mittee. — Charles Gilman is with the 
C. F. Massey Co., manufacturers of 
reinforced concrete products, railway 
supplies, etc., Room 1862, 50 Church 
St., New York City. — A. T. Thayer, 
who has been for several years the 
Berlin representative of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., is now head of 
the company’s newly organized depart- 
ment of advertising at Oakley, Cincin- 
nati; home address, 9 Linton St., Mt. 
Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 


1906. 
N. KEttey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N.Y. 

Maurice Wertheim has been appointed 
by Gov. Sulzer a member of the newly 
created Industrial Board of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of New York. 
This board is a new and most important 
experiment in the regulation and super- 
vision of the conditions of work in fac- 
tories, and our classmate is in a position 
to help make history in the civilizing of 
industry in our day. — A. Dana, who 
has been in the employ of the American 
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Bridge Co. at Elmira, N. Y., has been 
moved to the New York City office, 30 
Church St. — R. B. Hobart is with the 
W. H. McElwain Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, 348 Congress St., Boston. — J. 
R. Montgomery is with Redmond & Co., 
bankers, 33 Pine St., New York City. — 
H. G. Prall is with the firm of Hatch & 
Clute, lawyers, 100 Broadway, New 
York City; permanent address, Rin- 
goes, N. J.—S. D. Preston is with 
the firm of Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, 
lawyers, 54 Wall St., New York City; 
home address, 56 Park Ave., New York. 








1907. 

JouN Reyno.ps, Sec., 

2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

The Class celebrated its Sexennial 
Reunion this June. The scene shifted 
from Boston to Nantasket, back again 
to Boston and Cambridge, and finally to 
New London and New York. About 
200 men participated in some or all of 
the festivities. Assembling in Boston 
at Young’s Hotel early on Monday 
morning, June 16, where the committee 
dealt out a complete sailor’s outfit to 
each man, the Class marched thence to 
the Nantasket boat and sailed down the 
harbor to Nantasket. Luncheon was 
served immediately on our arrival. The 
rest of the afternoon was given over to 
sports on the beach, and to breaking the 
monopoly which 1903 had established 
over the ocean. The Class dinner was 
held that night, and was rendered 
memorable by Hermann Hagedorn’s 
fine poem, “The Return of the Guard,” 
copies of which are being printed with 
Hagedorn’s consent for distribution to 
the Class. A loving cup was also pre- 
sented on this occasion to our Class 
Baby, Hiram W. Sibley, Jr. Class Day, 
Commencement, and the victories over 
Yale in baseball and rowing made the 
time fly and concluded our sixth birth- 
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day party, which was voted a huge suc- 
cess by all who attended. — A. R. Mac- 
Ausland is practising medicine in Bos- 
ton; address, 240 Newbury St. — C. O. 
Wellington is now a member of the firm 
of Clinton H. Scovell & Co., certified 
public accountants. — A. B. Fopiano is 
associated with J. F. Gadsby in the prac- 
tice of the law at 819 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — C. G. Osborne has left the 
Illinois Steel Co. and is with the Con- 
sumers Co., 3382 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — H. W. Koehler, who en- 
tered the Naval Academy after our 
Freshman year, and is now on the China 
station, writes: “Stayed at Hankhow 
where the only real fighting of the Revo- 
lution took place, during practically all 
of the Revolution, except at such times 
as imminent danger to American citizens 
elsewhere caused us to be rushed off — 
for example, went on an expedition to 
relieve the missionaries of Changteh, and 
brought them down through the pirate 
infested lakes. Of course we had front 
seats (usually tree tops) for all the battles 
of Hangkow and vicinity, battles which 
deserve the name more from the number 
of men killed than for the tactics dis- 
played. Most of the generals started out 
with their armies arrayed in exactly the 
picture of a ‘normal attack’ in the text- 
books, but if the enemy had n’t studied 
the same text-book, or the opposing 
general had forgotten his lesson, or a 
river or something not shown in the text- 
book picture happened to turn up, both 
armies were thrown into the greatest 
confusion, and all hands would grab 
their guns and blaze away at the wide, 
wide world, killing their own men and 
the enemy impartially. The Imperial 
forces were everywhere victorious, and 
after their final victory, the capture of 
the Republican stronghold — they re- 
ceived orders from Peking to withdraw 
and give back all they had won — cer- 
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tainly the most curious paradox in his- 
tory. The Revolution finished, I joined 
the Saratoga, the flagship of the U.S. 
Asiatic Fleet.” 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Horatio Alden is with B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Hyde Park. — George Ander- 
son is doing editorial work at 19 W. 
Jackson St., Chicago. — R. E. Apthorp 
is with White, Weld & Co., 111 Devon- 
shire St., Boston.—D. V. Baker is 
practising medicine in Rochester, Minn. 
— Harold Barney is with Stone & Web- 
ster, Fresno, Cal. — E. G. Benedict is 
with the Bayonne Bolt & Nut Co., 
Bayonne, N.J.— W. M. Bird is acting 
superintendent of the Houston Electric 
Co., under the management of Stone & 
Webster, Houston, Tex. — H. S. Blair 
is superintendent of farms, care of 
United Fruit Co., San Jose, Costa 
Rica. — Philip Boyer is with W. C. 
Langley & Co., Wall St., New York 
City. — C. T. Brodrick is with a mining 
engineering company doing extensive 
work abroad, address, 62 London Wall, 
E. C., London, Eng. — I. S. Broun is in 
the oil mining business at Tampico, 
Mex. — C. W. Burton is with Willet, 
Sears & Co., 60 Federal St., Boston. — 
E. W. Carman is practising law at 244 
Main St., Springfield. — H. K. L. Castle 
is manager of the Hawaiian Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., Honolulu, H.I. — J. E. 
Cates is rector in charge of St. Paul’s 
Parsonage, North Tarrytown, N.Y. — 
W. C. Chamberlin is Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
719 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco. — J. B. 
Coolidge is practising law with L. W. 
James, U. B. Building, Dayton, O. 
Coolidge went through some exciting 
experiences in the recent Dayton flood. 
He is associated with Mr. James and Col. 
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Patterson in the drafting of a new man- 
agement commission form of govern- 
ment for Dayton. -— J. S. Davis, who 
has been teaching in Bowdoin College, 
has been appointed instructor in econo- 
mics at Harvard, beginning this summef. 
— J. L. Derby is at 925 Park Ave., New 
York City. — C. L. Despard, Jr., is in 
marine insurance at 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. — Thaxter Eaton is 
giving his life to social work; address, 73 
Bartlett St., Andover. — Paul Edwards 
is in the railroading business; address, 
Freight Tariff Bureau, Southern Pacific 
Co., Flood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. — 
Philip Edwards is at Buckhorn Mires, 
Buckhorn, Nev.—D. C. Eipper is 
teaching at Meadow Brook, Dallas, Pa. 
— A.L. Fabens is superintendent of the 
Northern Illuminating Co., Sterling 
Road, Toronto, Can. —S. W. Fish is 
practising law at 71 Broadway, New 
York City. — W. M. Ford is rector of 
St. Andrews Vicarage, Ayer. — B. S. 
Foss is secretary of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Hyde Park.— E. W. Friend is 
instructor at Princeton University. — 
G. G. Glass is at Copper Cliff, Ont. — 
Hamilton Hadden is in the bond busi- 
ness with Colgate, Parker & Co., 2 
Wall St., New York City.—L. B. 
Harding, Jr., is a wool merchant at 
263 Summer St., Boston. —O. W. 
Hartwell is a civil engineer in the U.S. 
Interior Department; address, 18 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Albany, N.Y. — P. C. Has- 
kell is with the American Bank Note 
Co., 70 Broad St., New York. — C. L. 
Hay is devoting his time to scientific 
research; address, 1800 16th St., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — R. E. Hoguet is with 
McClure, Jones & Reed, bankers, 66 
Liberty St., New York. — George Howe 
is an architect; address, 8864 German- 
town Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — J. B. Husband is in the business 
management department of Harper’s 
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Weekly, with Norman Hapgood. — H. 
W. Hyde is at Ashburton. — Gorton 
James is assistant to the president of the 
Boston & Albany R.R.; address, 5054 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. —C. R. Joy is in the ministry; 
address, 350 Danforth St., Portland, 
Me. — Dr. D. J. Knowlton is at Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York City. — L. W. 
Ladd is teaching at the Rindge Technical 
School, Cambridge. — M. J. Lane is 
with the Pacific Mills Print Works, 
South Lawrence. — A. LeR. Locke is 
teaching at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C.— A. P. Loring, Jr., is 
with Alfred Bowditch, 111 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — P. P. Marion is manag- 
ing a branch of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Seattle, Wash. — H. E. 
Merwin is a petrologist; address, Geo- 
graphical Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 
— George Mixter is with the Key 
West Electric Co., Key West, Florida. 
— F. S. Montgomery is with Warner, 
Warner & Stackpole, 84 State St., 
Boston. — H. L. Murphy, besides filling 
many private engagements, is singing 
with the Metropolitan Opera Co.; he is 
also under contract with the Edison 
Phonograph Co., and his records have 
become very popular under his stage 
name of Raymond Dickson. — R. D. 
Murphy is with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York City; his 
success with this organization is one of 
the greatest which have been reported 
in our class up to this time. — B. M. 
Nussbaum is with the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, Boston. — H. B. Platt 
is practising law in the District Attor- 
ney’s Office in New York County; 
address, 32 Franklin St., New York 
City. — C. C. Pope is with the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. — Dr. O. F. Rogers, Jr., is 
practising medicine at 465 Washington 
St., Dorchester. — Lyford Rome is 
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president of a building corporation 
located at 105 W. 40th St., New York 
City. — L. S. Rothenberg is treasurer 
of the Art Consumers League, 589 
Boylston St., Boston. — R. H. Sayre is 
at Central City, Colo. — C. W. Short, 
Jr., is an architect at 15 Beacon St., 
Boston. — D. B. Somers is an architect 
at 85 River St., Boston. — B. T. Ste- 
phenson, Jr., is a broker with Bertron 
Griscom & Co., 60 State St., Boston. — 
R. A. Stranahan is president of the 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O. 
— K. B. Townsend is practising law at 
1010 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. — Bradlee Van Brunt is in charge 
of an engineering publication for the 
Bucyrus Co., S. Milwaukee, Wis. — 
Gordon Ware is with Edgerly & Crocker, 
53 State St., Boston. —S. D. Warren, 
Jr., is in the paper manufacturing busi- 
ness at 120 Franklin St., Boston. — 
Dr. R. W. Whidden is practising medi- 
cine at 59 W. 54th St., New York City. 
— L.G. White is at St. James, L.I., N.Y. 
— Dr. P. D. White is at the Mass. 
General Hospital, Boston. —R. B. 
Whiting is with Kissel, Kinnicut & Co., 
The Rookery, Chicago. — J. S. Whit- 
ney is with the Preston Talking Machine 
Co., Ames St., Cambridge.— M. S. 
Winpenny is practising law at 1005 
Morris Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — Paul 
Woodman is with the Bowers Rubber 
Co., Pittsburg, Cal. — L. W. Young is 
in the manufacturing business, care of 
Stanley Works, 100 Lafayette St., New 
York City. — A revised list of Class 
addresses was issued last month by the 
Secretary, and every man in the Class 
should have one of these. They may be 
had upon application to the Secretary, 
at Dallas, Texas. This list was intended 
to be preliminary to the Sexennial 
Report, which will be issued next June. 
Members of the Class are requested to 
have in mind the preparation of a state- 
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ment as readable as possible, covering 
their movements from graduation up to 
this time. These will be published in 
the words of members of the Class in the 
Sexennial Report. As the time for the 
issuance of this report draws near, it 
becomes increasingly important that 
every man should send his changes of 
address, or other information concern- 
ing himself, to the Secretary promptly. 
The facts in the Sexennial Report 
become part of the permanent records 
of the University, and it is naturally our 
desire to have them entirely accurate. — 
Victor Cobb and L. A. G. Miller, both 
1908, were graduated from the George 
Washington University School of Law, 
in June, 1913. Seven men out the class 
of 53 received the degree LL.B. with 
distinction, and this number included 
both Cobb and Miller. Miller also re- 
ceived the Ellsworth prize awarded 
for the best work done in the Patent 
Law course. (Two other Harvard men 
were in the class, C. S. Walker, ’04, and 
C. A. Straw, ’01. All four are examiners 
in the U.S. Patent Office.) —R. A. 
Spare, ’08, is in the first year class of 
the Department of Law, George Wash- 
ington University. — J. E. Gardner, Jr., 
has opened offices for the general prac- 
tice of law at 1007-08 Ellworth Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. — The following para- 
graph from a letter from W. C. Chamber- 
lin, 08, manager of the Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., at San Francisco, is of 
interest: “A short time ago while in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, which is also a 
part of my territory, I received a very 
aggressive slap on the shoulder, and 
turned around to find Gordon Glass. 
He was looking as big and healthy as 
ever. Several of the Class have been 
through San Francisco, either sailing 
or returning from some Eastern trip, 
and have called on me. It is very inter- 
esting to meet these old friends, and see 
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how well and prosperous they have 
become, yet apparently retaining their 
old mannerisms and familiarity.” — W. 
M. Bird has been appointed to the im- 
portant position of acting superintend- 
ent of the Houston Electric Co., the 
Stone & Webster interests in Houston, 
Tex. — S. Fujioka is still with the Mitsu 
Bishi Goshi-Kwaisha, but is transferring 
his headquarters to Nagasaki, Japan. 
He is one of the most faithful members 
of the Class in keeping the Secretary in 
touch with his changes of address, and 
keeps up a keen interest in all the doings 
of the Class. His recent letter is in part 
as follows: “I am in receipt of a copy of 
the address list for the Class of 1908 of 
our Alma Mater, for which you will 
please accept my best thanks. I now 
have the pleasure to return you the blank 
enclosed herewith properly filled up as 
requested. I do not know how to put 
down under the heading of ‘my profes- 
sion,’ but considering the fact that I am 
a clerk in this firm, which deals in the 
coal trade, I hope you will be kind 
enough to fix it in a proper way. Thank- 
ing you in advance and wishing you a 
good luck, yours very truly.” — David 
Rosenblum is at 13 Astor Pl., N.Y., as 
vice-president of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 
1909. 
A. G. CaB.e, Sec., 


Rickards Co., The Rookery, 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. G. Mayer's address is 618 Cornelia 
Ave., Chicago. — W. M. Rand has re- 
cently been made treasurer of the City 
Fuel Co., Boston; address, 532 John 
Hancock Bldg. — D. M. Osborne has 
changed his address to 115 South St., 
New York. — Louis Grandgent can be 
reached at 600 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. — L. C. Brosseau has been 
added to the Classlist, having been trans- 
ferred from the 1907 list. — E. S. Allen’s 
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address is Piazza dell’Esquilino, 12, 
Rome, Italy.— Daniel Davis has 
changed his address to 626 No. Broad- 
way, Baltimore, Md. — W. F. Whitcher 
has returned from San Bernadino, Cal., 
and plans to study stock-raising the com- 
ing winter. 





1910. 
C. C. Littte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class of 1910 celebrated its 
Triennial under the most ideal weather 
conditions and in a most fitting way. — 
On Monday, June 16, the Class met at 
the Parker House and started more than 
200 strong on a march to the steamer 
Satellite. Clad as we were in our striped 
blue and white shirts and led by a full 
band we succeeded in amazing the popu- 
lace and throwing several staid old cart 
horses into hysterics. Despite the fact 
that we were frequently mistaken for 
the barbers’ union, then on a strike, we 
reached the wharf intact and boarded 
the trusty vessel which lay at her moor- 
ings. Two song birds of the colored 
persuasion and the aforementioned band 
filled the air with soft music; several 
deck hands and all the members of the 
Class filled themselves with chowder and 
sandwiches, and thus employed, the 
hours sped swiftly until we anchored off 
the shore of Mystery Isle. Then to 
shore! Many baseball games, and swim- 
ming for all — did I say all, I had for- 
gotten a chosen few who allowed sleep to 
rest them for that most trying ordeal — 
the dinner which had yet to come. 
But come it did and 207 of us sat down 
at table. G. P. Gardner, Jr., presiding 
as toastmaster presented to F. L. 
Forster, of Portland, Ore., the cup 
offered for the man coming the longest 
distance. Rising from the dinner table 
at about 9 o'clock the festivities con- 
tinued with a vengeance and many of 
us will not forget the few hours that 
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followed until we boarded a special train 
for Boston and after waking the North 
Station with a few well chosen yells 
parted until the morrow. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the first day. 
— Tuesday, June 17, being Class Day, 
some 270 of us marched to the Stadium 
exercises and aided in properly celebrat- 
ing the festivities of the Class of 1918. 
Wednesday, June 18, found us engaged 
in friendly athletic contests with the 
grand old Class of 1907. These gentle- 
men we defeated soundly in track, base- 
ball, and a boat race, while in tennis 
and in eating a sumptuous luncheon at 
the Weld Boat Club we equalled their 
best efforts. In the afternoon we at- 
tended the Varsity baseball game. Here, 
with some amazement, we beheld the 
best Yale team in years obtain 3 out of 
the 7 scored runs. On Commencement 
Day we battled among ourselves for 
luncheon in Holworthy 1; and in the 
evening attended the Pop Concert of the 
Harvard Club of Boston at Symphony 
Hall. Then we boarded a_ palatial 
sleeper at the South Station and at mid- 
night departed for New London. Here 
insert a night of turmoil and unrest 
ending in a rainy morning at New 
London. — No gloom, however; all was 
mirthful for after a dip in murky water 
and dubious breakfast we were able to 
see the Varisty four and the 1916 eight 
pave the way for a clean sweep which 
arrived by a comfortable margin in a 
quiet but impressive manner. Then 
came a parade with brooms until mob- 
bing became a possibility, following 
which embarkation for New York or 
Boston took place. Finally, Saturday, 
June 21, at Ebbits Field, Brooklyn, the 
defeat of Yale team in memorable 
fashion. Following which we broke up 
to rack our somewhat overworked 
brains as to a method for hurrying the 
approach of our Sexennial. 








































1911. 
J. A. SwWEETSER, Sec., 

24 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 

The Secretary wishes to remind the 
Class that in less than a year the first 
reunion takes place. In order that every 
member of the Class may be present on 
this occasion it is necessary for every one 
to get notices of its scene of action, time, 
etc. It is impossible to reach men with 
these notices, unless they keep the Sec- 
retary informed of their whereabouts. 
It will be a great help in arranging this 
reunion, if every one, who thinks that 
his proper address is not recorded, will 
send his name and address to the Secre- 
tary as soon as possible. — John Shillito 
is asst. secretary of the John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, O. — G. S. Squibb is with 
the Andrew G. Paul Co., heating and 
drying specialists, 131 State St., Boston. 
— Anderson Dana is asst. treasurer of 
the Tidewater Paving Brick Co., 26 
Cortlandt St., New York City. — F. A. 
Welch is with the Times, Brockton. — 
C. D. Burrage is working for Stone & 
Webster in Baton Rouge, La. — F. H. 
Stone, Jr., is at 14 George St., Provi- 
dence, R.I.— E. R. Kimball is with 
the Boston Envelope Co., 185 Franklin 
St., Boston. — C. R. Park is manager of 
the loan dept., of the Smith, Eastman 
Co., real estate, insurance and loans, 227 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. — 
Oliver Andrews is with Wellington, 
Sears & Co., 66 North St., New York 
City. — J. A. Sweetser is with Lawrence 
& Co., commission merchants, 24 
Thomas St., New York City. — Joseph 
Daly, 2d Lieutenant U.S.A., is  sta- 
tioned in the Philippines. —R. G. 
McKay’s address is Harvard Club, 27 
W. 44th St., New York, N.Y.—L. H. P. 
Chapin is traveling in South America. — 
J. T. Coolidge, 3d, is still in British East 
Africa, taking moving pictures of the 
big game of the county. — R. H. Reece 
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is with Jackson & Curtis, bankers, 
Boston. — E. A. Bemis is a master 
at Groton School, Groton. — Julian 
D’Este’s address is 138 E. 40th St., New 
York City. 
1912. 
R. B. WicGLesworts, Sec., 


Care of George Wigglesworth, 53 State St., 
Boston. 


The Class Secretary has not yet re- 
turned. In his absence, P. R. Withing- 
ton kindly sends the following items: — 
M. L. Hart is with the W. Beckers Ani- 
line and Chemical Works, 105 Underhill 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.—John Simp- 
kins is with the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Co., 352-368 C St., South Boston. — 
H. R. Howe is a salesman for the 
Groton and Knight Mfg. Co. of Worces- 
ter; he is in southwestern Ohio. — H. 
P. Faxon is with Braman, Dow & Co. 
70 Atherton St., Roxbury. —M. R. 
Copithorne is librarian of the Cambridge 
Public Library. 

1913. 
Water Torts, Jr., Sec., 
13 Gloucester St., Boston. 

The Secretary bases the following 
report on information furnished by the 
“permanent address” cards of the men 
who have sent them in. — Aab, army 
engineering, Talat Samsen, Bangkok, 
Siam. — Alfred T. Abeles, wholesale 
automobile supplies, 4140 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—J. Donald 
Adams, journalism, 147 East 44th St., 
New York City. — Wm. B. Adams, 
medicine, 51 Mulberry St., Springfield. 
— Robert M. Ahern, chemist, 101 Day 
Street, Jamaica Plain. — T. E. Alcorn, 
industrial chemistry, 89 Acushnet Ave., 
Springfield. — Edward B. Allen, unde- 
cided, 28 Lincoln St., New Bedford. — 
Henry T. Allen, Jr., mining engineer, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. — 
Floyd H. Allport, student and teacher 
of psychology, 653 East 105th St., 
































Cleveland, O. — Harold P. N. Alsop, 
study of law for general foundation for 
business, 1502 Twentieth St., Washing- 
ton, D.C.— Wm. M. Applebaum, 
business, 38 South Russell St., Boston. 
— Wm. B. Appleton, medicine, 26 
Hurlburt St., Cambridge. — Laurence 
R. Atwood, teacher, 114 Wyoming Ave., 
Malden. — Perry G. M. Austin, minis- 
try of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
131 Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
— Hamilton V. Bail, engineering (indus- 
trial), 60 Sagamore St., Dorchester. — 
John R. Baker, engineering, Newberry 
Station, Williamsport, Pa. — Livingston 
L. Baker, wholesale hardware, 2701 
Pacific Ave., San Francisco, Cal. — 
Herbert N. Baldwin, leather business, 
West Newton. — Wm. H. Baldwin, 3d, 
student at University of Wisconsin, 
Washington, Conn. — Willard J. Ball, 
architecture, 271 Chestnut Ave., Jamaica 
Plain. — Louis E. Barber, hardware, 
435 Riverside Ave., Reno, Nev. — 
Robert C. Barr, lumber (Woodstock 
Lumber Co., 131 State St., Boston), 12 
Wedgemere Ave., Winchester. — Elwyn 
L. Barron (temporary, until further no- 
tice), Cubberly House, New Dorp Lane, 
New Dorp, Staten Island, N.Y. — J.C. 
P. Bartholf, U.S. Army, 25 Peru St., 
Plattsburg, N.Y. — Chas. D. Bartlett, 
lawyer, 58 Cedar St., Bangor, Me. — 
Roland B. Batchelder, undecided, but 
probably some sort of business, 204 
Lafayette St., Salem.— Richard W. 
Batten, student, Hobart College, Class 
1913 — forestry, 3 Chelsea Square, 
New York, N.Y.— Emmet L. Beach, 
Jr., some sort of literary work as yet 
undetermined, 902 South Jefferson Ave., 
Saginaw, Mich.— Robert W. Beal, 
landscape architect, Hanover. — Frank 
H. Beale, engineering, 804 R. I. Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. — Ralph Beat- 
ley, teaching, 11 Waban St., Grove 
Hall, Boston. — Roger W. Bennett, law, 
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Weston. — Lawrence Berenson, law 
(Harvard Law School), 810 Pemberton 
Bldg., Boston. — James Biggar, chem- 
istry, 18 Windermere Road, Dorchester. 
—Dana H. Bigelow, undecided, 80 
Winter St., Norwood.— George H. 
Bigelow, physician, Framingham. — 
George F. Bird, seed business, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. — Albert L. Blaikie, wholesale 
shoe, 142 Payson Road, Belmont. — 
Floyd G. Blair, Harvard Law School, 62 
Dwight St., Brookline. — Harold C. 
Blake, chemist, 54 Sydney St., Dorches- 
ter. — Sidney F. Blake, teacher of bot- 
any, 154 Walnut St., Stoughton. — 
Paul S. Bliss, journalism, 1684 Van 
Buren St., St. Paul, Minn. — Will Boaz, 
structural engineer, 1615 Hurley Ave., 
Fort Worth, Tex. — Albert H. Boni, 
publisher and bookseller, 116 Spruce 
St., Newark, N.J.— Wm. V. Booth, Jr., 
lawyer, care of Obrien, Boardman & 
Platt, 2 Rector St., New York. — Henry 
G. Borchart, physician, 336 Elm St., 
Meriden, Conn. — Warde R. Bowles, 
business, 2649 Shoreland Drive, Seattle, 
Wash. — Frederick Bourne, Jr., archi- 
tecture, 270 Sanford Ave., Flushing, 
L.I. — Robert Bowser, student, 101 
N. Harrison St., Richmond, Va. — 
Melvin R. Bradbury, 17 Harvard St., 
Waltham. — Everett Bradley, shoe 
manufacturer, 196 Mill Street, Haverhill. 
— David E. Brand, undecided, Helena, 
Mo. — William H. Brawley, industrial 
chemistry, 125 Auburn St., Medford. — 
Herman G. Brock, U.S. Consular Service, 
405 Hanover St., Manchester, N.H. — 
Paul M. Broomfield, wool manufacturer, 
121 Crawford St., Roxbury. — Fred’k R. 
Brown, dry goods commission, Cedar- 
hurst, Long Island, N.Y.— D. Ferdi- 
nand Brown, whiskey distilling, 6D 
Marlborough Apts., Baltimore, Md. — 
Wm. F. Brown, Jr., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
40 Central St., Boston, 41 Percy Road, 
Lexington. — Carl G. Browne, business 
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school, 45 Center St., Old Town, Me. — 
Harold F. Browne, mercantile busi- 
ness, 144 Hancock St., Auburndale. — 
Thomas Buel, engineering, 130 East 
67th St., New York City. — John M. 
Bullard, law student, Northwestern 
University, 428 County St., New Bed- 
ford. — Carlton Burr, banking, Read- 
ville. — Chas. W. Burrage, mechanical 
engineer, 7 Trowbridge Pl., Cambridge. 
— Robert H. Burrage, mining engineer, 
Needham. — Harry G. Byng, electrical 
engineer, 39 Fitzjohn’s Ave., London, 
England. — Theodore Cable, teaching or 
consular service, 411 N. West St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.— James J. Cabot, 
business, 16 Highland St., Cambridge.— 
Paul E. Callanan, Lee, Higginson & Co., 
bankers, 109 Warren St., Boston. — 
Curle L. Collander, medical profession 
and specialty surgery, 1112 3d Ave., 
S. Fargo, N.D. — William H. Capen, 
electrical engineer, 273 Park St., Newton. 
— Henry R. Carey, student, 50 Fayer- 
weather St., Cambridge. — Joseph Gor- 
don Carey, Episcopal Church ministry, 
160 Union Ave., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
— Eugene P. Carver, Harvard Law 
School, 15 Buckminster Rd., Brookline. 
— Theodore Chadwick, undecided, 360 
Marlborough St., Boston. — Carey J. 
Chamberlin, ministry, 53 Lothrop St., 
Beverly. — Loy Chang, undetermined, 
Lahaina, Maui, H.I.— Ernest W. 
Chapin, electrical engineer, 82 Munroe 
St., Somerville. — Burr L. Chase, busi- 
ness, Niagara Falls, N.Y. — Talbot C. 
Chase, business, Readville.—G. F. 
Cherry, teaching, 22 Seymour St., 
Roslindale. — Fred Raymond Churchill, 
240 Franklin St., Cambridge. — F. H. 
Clark, Jr., Stone & Webster, 147 Milk 
St., Boston. — Ralf S. Cochran, student, 
303 Mellen St., Cambridge. — Thomas 
Coggeshall, Unitarian ministry, 10 Ash- 
ford St., Allston. — Harry Coehn, real es- 
tate, 1011 Blue Hill Ave., Dorchester. — 
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Albert B. Conant, undecided, Littleton, 
Mass. — John J. Connelly, Jr., teaching, 
145 L St., South Boston. — John A. 
Cook, business, 154 East 37th St., New 
York City. — James H. Coon, manu- 
facturing, 21 Palfrey St., Watertown. — 
Arthur D. Cooper, journalist (editorial), 
827 E. Third St., South Boston. — Fred. 
W. Copeland, uncertain, Winnetka, III. 
— Eben F. Corey, law, 258 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. — Douglas D. 
Corning, 58 Hamilton Ave., Lynn. — 
James F. Couch, chemist, 42 Bow St., 
Somerville. — John Coulson, Jr., Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston, 11 Oakland 
St., Medford. — Frederic C. Crawford, 
now student — proposed occupation — 
engineering, 30 Lincoln St., Watertown. 
— Daniel W. Creeden, Government 
service, 100 Grove St., Brockton. — 
Lawrence S. Crosby, chemist, 1039 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
— John B. Cummings, Law (H.), Locust 
St., Fall River. — Frederick I. Curtis, 
shoe manufacturing, 1250 Hill Road, 
Reading, Pa.— Geo. C. Cutler, Jr., 
business, Heath St., Brookline. — Wol- 
cott Cutler, Episcopal ministry, 605 
Pleasant St., Belmont. — Heyward 
Cutting, Law School, 114 E. 76th St., 
New York City. — Paul R. Danner, 
medicine, 105 Raymond St., Cambridge. 
— W. M. Danner. Jr., library supply 
business, University Park, Denver, Colo. 
— Wm. W. Davies, now student, pro- 
pose chemistry, 22 Prescott St., Cam- 
bridge. — Chase H. Davis, undecided, 
1 Plympton St., Cambridge. — Clyde L. 
Davis, business, N. Topeka, Kan., 
Route 4. — Frank M. Davis, business, 
420 Walnut St., Knoxville, Tenn. — 
James A. Davis, undecided, 79 Reservoir 
St., Cambridge. — Anthony B. Day, 
business, 320 N. Newstead Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.— J. Randall Dean, real 
estate insurance, 226 Winthrop St., 
Taunton. — Jesse Walter Dees, minis- 
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try, Waltonville, Ill. — Phillips Den- 
nett, purchasing dept., Bird & Son, E. 
Walpole, 464 Main St., Fitchburg. — 
Maurice F. Devine, Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., 267 
Chestnut St., Manchester, N.H. — Jas. 
A. Donovan, Law School, 50 Brad- 
ford St., Lawrence. — John I. Donovan, 
instructor, Lawrence High School, 78 
Salem St., Lawrence. — Kenneth A. 
Douglas, undecided, 180 Franklin St., 
Newton. — John M. A. Dougherty, 
the Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., 24 Milk 
St., Boston, 84 Court St., Newark, N.J. 
— Gerard T. Driscoll, general contract- 
ing, 21 Kent St., Brookline. — Levi B. 
Duff, 3d, studying at M.I.T., 139 Lin- 
coln Ave., Believue, Pa. — Carroll J. 
Duggan, 1 West Street, Milford. — D. 
E. Dunbar, law student, 28 E. Hooker 
St., Springfield. — Henry F. Dunbar, 
agriculture, 43 Centre St., Brookline. — 
Dows Dunham, student, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. — Roger W. Eckfeldt, 
railroad engineer, 130 N. Edward St., 
Decatur, Ill—Fred LEiseman, 629 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, Jr., student, 25 Reservoir 
St., Cambridge. — Harrison E: Elling, 
banking, Virginia City, Mont. — Gilbert 
Elliott, Jr., real estate, 44 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.— Robert T. Emery, 
undecided, 1 Grove St., Belfast, Me. — 
Arthur LeR. Eustace, insurance busi- 
ness, 3 South William St., New York 
City, care of Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 
— Richard C. Evarts, Law School, 
19 Follen St., Cambridge. — Henry C. 
Everett, Jr., banking or mercantile, 49 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — Charles 
H. Fabens, law, North St., Williams- 
town. — Geo. E. Fahys, Jr., with Jos. 
Fahys & Co., Fahys Building, 54 
Maiden Lane, New York City. — Ste- 
phen Fairbanks, 37 White St., Milton. 
—Charles J. Farley, fruit grower, 
Inwood, W.V.— John Charles Faulk- 





ner, manufacturing, Keene, N.H. — 
Samuel M. Felton, 3d, United Gas 
Improvement Co., Phila., Pa.; Haver- 
ford, Pa. — Martin T. Fisher, patent 
law, 1802 Wyoming Ave., Washington, 
D.C. — Walter T. Fisher. — Edmund 
B. Fitzgerald, nothing at present, 44 
Chester St., Wollaston. — Raymond A. 
Fitzgerald, teacher of science, 1 Leon- 
ard Ave., Cambridge.— James W. 
Follin, senior engineer at University of 
Michigan, 200 N. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; 3535 13th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Robert L. Forbush, Edison 
Electric Co. of Brockton, 70 Summer St., 
Newton Centre. — Nevil Ford, busi- 
ness, 37 Decon St., Chestnut Hill. — 
Torrey S. Ford, journalist, 283 Summit 
Ave., Hackensack, N.J.— Arthur S. 
Francis, clerk, 100 Hawthorn St., New 
Bedford. — Otto R. Frasch, 1202 6th 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. — Clarke F. Free- 
man, engineer, care of John R. Freeman, 
Grovenor Bldg., Providence, R.I. — 
Maurice F. Smith, medicine, 1808 Mass. 
Ave., Washington, D.C. — Walter A. 
Fuller, secretary, care of Geo. R. Fuller, 
Southwest Harbor, Me. — Francis I. 
Gallagher, law, 79 Lancaster St., Leo- 
minster. — Gordon F. Gallert, manufac- 
turing, 34 University Road, Brookline. 
— Richard V. N. Gambrill, lawyer, 30 
Park Ave., New York City. — Nelson 
Gammans, lawyer (Harvard Law School), 
129 Mount Auburn St., C., Portland, 
Ore. — Lewis S. Gannett, social ethics, 
15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N.Y.— Ben 
S. Gantz, Rapid City, S.D. — Henry B. 
Gardner, 325 W. 89th St., New York 
City. —J. Stanley Gibson, law, 124 
Park Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. — Samuel 
K. Gibson, mercantile business, 34 Gor- 
ham St., Cambridge. — Geo. H. Gifford, 
teaching, 98 Princeton St., East Boston. 
— Edwin S. Giles, architectural prof., 
33 Anne St., Lowell. — Charles Gilfix, 
statistician, 61 Clinton St., Newton. — 
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Howard Belding Gill, business, 124 Park 
Ave., Lockport, N.Y.— Thomas G. 
Gleason, chemist, 64 Linden St., Brook- 
line. — Warren Gleason, Lieut. Philip- 
pine Constabulary, 2d General Service 
Co., District of Viayas, Iloilo (perma- 
nent address uncertain). — Harold J. 
Goeffer, wool, 73 Highland Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — James E. Goldsbury, teaching 
or chemist temporarily — perhaps medi- 
cine later, 57 Bartlett St., Charlestown. 
— A. M. Goodale, business, care of W. 
T. Goodale, Saco, Me. — Clarence M. 
Gordon, law, 14 Bowker St., Brookline. 
— Ira B. Gorham, development of iron 
lands (Minnesota), 1779 Knox Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Thomas Gorham, 
Law School, 198 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
— Alfred P. Gradolph, Cambridge. — 
Geo. McE. Graham, chemist, 115 
Placer St., Cripple Creek, Colo. — 
Archibald C. Gratz, bond dept., Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl., 
5155 Lindell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — 
Edward A. Graustein, 19 Arlington St., 
Boston. — Thornton Greeley, 335 North 
Main St., Butler, Pa.— Quincy S. 
Greene, asst. supt. sugar & cocoanut 
plantation, Prescott, Mohrhof Co., 
Aguirre, Porto Rico, care of N.E. Trust 
Co., 185 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
T. S. Perry Griffin, manufacturing, 
1708 P St% N.W., Washington, D.C. — 
Byran W.Grimes, chemist, 580 Main St., 
Woburn. — Merrill O. Gruber, teaching, 
Montgomery, Ill. — Sydney T. Guild, 
orchardist, 31 College Ave., Medford. — 
Millard B. Gulick, architecture, 243 St. 
James Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. — Hermann 
R. Halbricht, business, care of Halbricht, 
Braun & Co., Hudson & Laight Sts., 
New York City. — Edward T. Haley, 
importing foodstuffs, 36 Prospect St., 
Ware. — Robert M. Haley, 1609 N. 
49th St., Seattle, Wash. — Charles A. 
Hall, Jr., chemist, 101 Ridge Road, 
Dorchester. — Jay F. Hall, merchant, 
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13038 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. — 
Francis P. Hamill, business, 49 Warren 
St., Stoneham. — Hamilton Macgregor, 
undecided, 45 Banks St., W. Somerville. 
— Winthrop A. Hamlin, social service 
and literary work, Ludlow, Vt. — 
George H. Hands, advertising, 1784 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. — Bryan H. 
Handy, chemist, 128 Dewitt St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.— Thomas C. Hardwick, 
undecided, 50 Chestnut St., Quincy. — 
Everett C. Hardy, wholesale jewelry, 
5 Lindsey St., Dorchester. — Arthur S. 
Harrington, journalism, Cambridge. — 
Eugene S. Harrington, manufacturing, 
57 Orchard St., Jamaica Plain. — Henry 
B. Harrington, 595 Ashland Ave., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. — Cyril B. Harris, ministry, 
impossible to say. — William B. Harris, 
mechanical engineering, Villa Nova, Pa. 
— Grover W. Harrison, philanthropic 
work, Stylus Club, Cambridge. — Har- 
old H. Hartwell, law, 116 Prichard St., 
Fitchburg. — Francis W. Harvey, civil 
engineering, 168 Clinton Ave., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. — Vermont Hatch, law, 
Heber City, Utah. — Arthur B. Haw, 
chemist, 316 West 5th St., Ottumwa, Ia. 
— Robert F. Hawkins, bond salesman, 
with Redmond & Co., 35 Congress St., 
Boston, 383 Harvard St., Cambridge. — 
Harold Hecht, 609 Jackson St., Charles 
City, Ia. (after next fall probably Chi- 
cago.) — Edward H. Hezlett, teacher, 
8 Centre St., Cambridge. — Walter G. 
Hill, 21 Burr St., Jamaica Plain. — 
Lester L. Hodges, chemist, 48 Dana St., 
Cambridge. — Chas. G. Hoffman, study 
in England and on the Continent, 35 
W. 51st St., New York City. — Fred. C. 
Holbrook, construction works and civil 
engineering, Brattleboro, Vt. — Paul 
M. Hollister, newspaper work, 521 East 
Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. — 
Clarence N. Holman, business, 580 Cam- 
bridge St., Allston. — Charles E. 
Holmes, mechanical engineer, 265 Bea- 
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con St., Somerville. — Francis J. Hor- 
gan, instructor in commercial branches, 
85 P St., So. Boston. — John Homicek, 
teaching, Albion, Penna., R.F.D. 8. 
—N. T. H. Horst, business, 3168 N. 
82d St., Cleveland, O.— Cedric W. 
Houghton, teacher, Norwell. — Julian 
C. Howard, 50 Fairview Ave., Arlington, 
— William S. Howe, 11 Wesley Park, 
Somerville. — Kang Fuh Hu, student at 
Harvard for next 3 years, New Chao, 
Wusih, Kianysu, China. — Ralph Kent 
Hubbard, teacher, 36 Highland Ave., 
Fitchburg. — Frederick W. Hubbell, 
life insurance, Equitable Life Ins. Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. — E. J. Hubermann, 
graduate work at Harvard, St. Paul, 
Neb. — Charles L. Huff, business, 56 
Chiswick Road, Brookline. — Ray G. 
Huling, Jr., wool, 17 Hurlburt St., 
Cambridge. — Richard A. Hull, Clin- 
ton, Conn., R.F.D. 2.— Eugene R. 
Hurley, lawyer, Grand Ave., Baldwin, 
L.I., N.Y.—John S. Hutchinson, 
banking and brokerage, New Haven, 
Conn. — John H. Indlekofer, school 
administration, Weston, O. — Ernest W. 
Jackson, Jackson, Newton Co., Boston, 
234 Main St., Wakefield. — James D. 
Jackson, psychology, Mt. Hope, Ala. — 
Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., law, 121 East 73d 
St., New York City. — Thomas Jenckes, 
Jr., chemical engineer, Glenlyon Dye 
Works, Saylesville, R.I., 88 Prospect 
St., Providence, R.I.— Anthony J. 
Jobin, business, 7 Cleveland St., Cam- 
bridge. — Korman Johnson, banking, 
1312 Warm Springs, Boise, Ida. — J. 
Langdon Jones, business, Langhurst, 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. — Lee 
B. Kagan, law, 60 Partridge St., W. 
Roxbury. — Frederick Kavolsky, law, 
283 Franklin St., Fall River. — Russell 
F. Keehn, undecided, 23 Hancock St., 
Winchester. — Geo. W. F. Keller, teach- 
ing, 343 Beacon St., Somerville. — Jos. 
S. Kennard, Jr., Evangelistic work in 
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West China, care of Allcock Porous 
Plaster Co., 274 Canal St., New York. — 
Irving F. Kent, marine engineer and 
boiler draftsman, Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, Bromerton, Wash., 230 Pleasant 
St., Concord, N.H.— Elmer B. Ken- 
yon, teaching, 114 E. North Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — Albert E. Kerrigan, politi- 
cal editor on Boston Journal, 32 Thorn- 
dike St., Brookline. — Aram H. Khacha- 
doorian, Aintab, Turkey’ in Asia. — 
Charles C. Kimball, business, 50 School 
St., Andover. — Constantine G. Kirov, 
practice engineering, 1569 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge. — James H. Klein, 
Sherman Square Hotel, New York 
City. — Sydney Klein, business, 192 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. — Wil- 
liam C. Koch, brick manufacturing and 
wholesale jobbing, 759 Holly Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. — Julius Kuttner, mechan- 
ical engineering, 501 West 113th St., 
New York City. — George E. Lane, 
teaching, 102 Radcliffe St., Dorchester. 
—John B. Langstaff, ministry, 19 
Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. — Her- 
vey P. Lawless, Warren Bros., paving 
contractors, Hillcroft, Snowville, N.H. 
— Benj. F. Lee, teaching, 41 War- 
wick St., Boston. — Watson W. Leon- 
hauser, newspaper work, 3 Prospect 
Ave., Montclair, N.J. — Henry Levine, 
architecture, 20 Michigan Ave., Dor- 
chester. — John Levy, teaching, 1617 
Tremont St., Roxbury. — Benj. E. 
Lewis, painting, Ist Nat. Bank, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. — Theodore B. Lewis, 212 
North 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Edward A. Lincoln, teaching, Raynham. 
— Nathan B. Lincoln, business, 18 
Fayette St., Cambridge. — Bradford 
Brooks Locke, undecided, 51 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. — Errol H. Locke, banking 
—bond investment, 14 Oakland St., 
Lexington. — Dunbar Lockwood, unde- 
cided, 111 Bay State Rd., Boston. — 
Cedric B. Long, student, 279 High St., 
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W. Medford. — Clyde B. Long, mechan- 
ical engineer, 72 Munroe St., Roxbury. 
— Richard F. Long, shoe manufactur- 
ing, Framingham. — Hubert H. Loomis, 
mica business, Brooksby, Bedford. — 
Donald R. de Loriea, advertising busi- 
ness, 371 Harvard St., Cambridge. — 
Donald J. Lynn, secretary Cambridge 
Taxpayers’ Association, 30} Mellen St., 
Cambridge. — Arthur du C. Maag, arch- 
itecture, 204 Madison Ave., Youngstown, 
O.— Eugene R. McCall, undecided, 
Winterset, Ia. — Ralph G. McCarthy, 
shoe business, Gale Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, N.H., 38 Union St., Portsmouth, 
N.H. — 8S. S. McCulloch, business, 551 
N. Seventh St., Muskogee, Okla. — 
James J. McGinley, business, 898 4th 
St., South Boston.— Henry Pratt 
McKean, Jr., farming, Pride’s Crossing. 
—Q. A. S. McKean, undecided, Pride's 
Crossing. — Henry S. McKee, 2d, law 
or brokerage, Beverly Farms. — Wm. J. 
MacKenzie, dry goods merchant, 803 
N. Cleveland Ave., Canton, O. — Alan 
D. McKillop, teaching, 109 Pine Grove 
Ave., Lynn.— Chester A. McLain, 
student, Law School, 76 E. Wyoming 
Ave., Melrose. — Howard A. MacLean, 
$1 Vinal Ave., Somerville. — Arthur H. 
Mahoney, banking and brokerage, 3 
Forest St., Medford. — E. Marden, Jr., 
lawyer, 230 Custer Ave., Youngstown, 
O. — Colin M. Makepeace, lawyer, 
275 Wayland Ave., Providence, R.I. — 
David J. Malcolm, teaching and school 
administration, 184 Richdale Ave., 
Cambridge. —S. B. Marlon, medical 
student, 200 Highland St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. — Wm. B. Marsh, financial insur- 
ance periodical, 4 W. 53d St., New York 
City.— John R. Marshall, medical 


doctor, 17 Kent St., Brookline. — R. F. 
Marshall, law, 1560 Gaylord St., Den- 
ver, Colo. — William B. Martin, busi- 
ness, 83 Central St., Stoneham. — H. B. 
Merrick, 55 Ashford St., Allston. — 
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William F. Merrill, literature — play- 
writing, Chicago, IIl.— Geo. v.L. Meyer, 
Jr., business, Hamilton. — John C. 
Milliken, fire insurance engineer, N.E. 
Bureau of United Inspection, 71 Kilby 
St., Boston. — Henry D. Minich, effi- 
ciency engineer, Delaware, O. — James 
J. Minot, Jr., banking, 188 Marlborough 
St., Boston. — Sedgwick Minot, farm- 
ing, 144 Marlborough St., Boston. — 
Alexander W. Moffat, unsettled, 54 
Dunster St., Cambridge, mark “For- 
ward.” — E. D. Morgan, Jr., Westbury, 
L.I., New York.—John A. Norris, 
studying at Bryant & Stratton’s, 68 
Broad Street, New York City. — J. 
Russell Morton, Law School, 288 Ryer- 
son St., Brooklyn, N.Y.— Henry G. 
Muebhlinan, architect, 49 Belmont Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan.— John Munroe, 
banking, 30 Pine St., New York City. — 
Rea A. Murdock, Port Henry, N.Y. — 
Henry Carlton Mazzall, agriculture, 208 
W. Avellaga St., Santa Barbara, Cal. — 
William Baldwin Nash, business, 245 
Newbury St., Boston. — Horace Julian 
Nason, law, Tacoma, Washington. — 
Daniel Needham, lawyer, Groton. — 
Alexander Slidell Neilson, General 
Electric Co., Lawrence, L.I., New York. 
— Robert Marvin Nelson, consular 
service or law, care of C. H. Weyl, 1196 
Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. — Albert 
Taylor Nesmith, business, 300 Faneuil 
St., Brighton, Mass. — R. M. Newman, 
musical critic, 45 South Tucker St., 
Memphis, Tenn.— Allison L. H. 
Newton, Law School, 34 Highland Ave., 
Somerville. — Shepley Nichols, unde- 
cided, 18 W. 122d St., N.Y. — Howard 
T. Nickerson, accountant, 14 West- 
moreland St., Dorchester Ctr. — Lloyd 
A. Noble, publisher of school and college 
textbooks, 441 North Broadway, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. — Adriance B. Nolan, unde- 
cided, 286 Sterling Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— Harvard Norton, landscape archi- 
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tect, 30 Meredith St., West Roxbury. — 
Howard L. Ober, bitulithic pavement, 
1134 Center St., Cambridge. — A. E. C. 
Oliver, teaching, 5 Hamilton St., Newton 
Lower Falls. — Seymour H. Olmsted, 
business, 183 Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
—John A. O’Shea, Jr., business, 20 
Wales St., Dorchester. — Herman R. 
Page, undecided, 1827 E. 52d St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.— Nathaniel E. Paine, Jr., 
banking, 1650 Washington St., West 
Newton. — Franklin H. Palmer, uncer- 
tain, care of Col. Franklin Palmer, 27 
Macomb St., Plattsburg, N.Y. — Dar- 
ragh Anderson Park, business, West- 
bury, L.I., N.Y.— Frederick Parker, 
Jr., medicine, Bedford. — John Stanley 
Parker, coal, 96 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — Derric C. Parmenter, medi- 
cine, Farrington Ave., East Gloucester. 
— John D. Pearmain, farming, Fram- 
ingham. — Geo. S. Peck, Jr., General 
Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O., 631 
Wick Ave., Youngstown, O. — Edward 
T. Pierce, Jr., cotton manufacturing, 74 
Hawthorne St., New Bedford. — George 
N. Phillips, law or journalism, Middle- 
ton Springs, Vt. — William F. Philips, 
real estate. — Wm. Dodman Plumb, 
Bridebury P.O., Phila., Pa. — Charles 
T. Plunkett, 32 Hutchings St., Roxbury. 
— Charles J. Pollard, business, 35 Bank 
St., Batavia, N.Y. — Ralph W. Porter, 
financial newspaper, care of Charles W. 
Porter, Brunswick, Me.— B. Alcott 
Pratt, care of Stone & Webster, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, 73 Main St., Concord. — 
Edward §S. Pratt, Samson Cordage 
Works, Boston, 56 Bellevue St., Newton. 
— Richard C. Proctor, cotton business, 
8 Hovey St., Gloucester. — Murray T. 
Quigg, lawyer, 32 Liberty St., New York 
City. — Clayton T. Rand, law, Bond, 
Miss. — John T. Remey, business school 
next year, then finance or manufacturing, 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, 
D.C. — Theodore C. Richards, Har- 
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vard Law School, 301 Spruce St., Jersey- 
ville, Il]. — Frederic E. Richter, teach- 
ing, 235 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
Herman W. Richter, chemist, 1 Warwick 
Park, Cambridge. — Geo. B. Roberts, 
ministry, 61 Griggs Road, Brookline. 
Pearce C. Rodey, Law School, Albu- 
querque, N.M.— Ellery W. Rogers, 
89 Beals St., Brookline. — Francis C. 
Rogerson, business, Columbia Road, 
Milton. — Ralph B. Romaine, unde- 
cided, 290 West End Ave., New York 
City. — G. Hall Roosevelt, engineering, 
18 Ash St., Cambridge. — Howard F. 
Root, medicine, 312 N. Court St., 
Ottumwa, Ia.— Harold J. Rosatto, 
teaching, 54 Seventh St., Lowell. — 
Joseph Rosenstein, accountant, 12 
Minot St., Boston. — Harold S. Ross, 
business, ‘“‘Rossholm,” Hingham. — 
Hira Lal Roy, teacher, Bengal National 
College, Calcutta, India, 79 Beadon St., 
Calcutta, India. — Duncan M. Rowles, 
student at present, 214 N. 6th St., 
LaCrosse, Wis. — William G. Rueter, 
119 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain. — Geo. 
M. Rushmore, Tuxedo Park, N.Y. — 
Jos. G. Russell, real estate, etc., care of 
State Nat. Bank, El Paso, Tex. — 
Joseph M. Sands, business, 1543 East 
Boulevard, Cleveland, O. — Howard R. 
Sanford, law, 19 Chestnut St., Potsdam, 
N.Y. — Daniel Sargent, Wellesley. — 
Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, teaching, Sani- 
haty P.O., Brahmangaon, Dacca, Ben- 
gal, India. — John H. Schafer, business, 
20 Beechcroft Rd., Newton. — Kurt 
von Schenk, agriculture, Rockville, 
Conn. — Hermann C. Schwab, wool 
merchant, 118 E. 39th St., New York 
City. — Charles Sehweinfurth, teacher 
or chemist, 32 Webster Pl., Brookline. 
— Richard D. Seamans, 48 Chestnut 
St., Salem. — Narendon Nath Sengepta, 
teaching, care of Jos. Chanda Sengepta 
Saidpar, Dist. Rangpen, Bengal, India. 
— Jatindra Nath Set, teaching in India, 
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79 Beadon St., Calcutta, India. — How- 
ard E. Settle, Harvard Medical Schooi, 
Berne, Albany Co., N.Y. — Howard C. 
Shaw, lawyer, 43 Middle Ave., Millville, 
N.J, — Laurance B. Siegfried, journal- 
ism, 70 Plymouth St., Montclair, N.J. — 
Coleman Silbert, lawyer, 6 Garden St., 
Grove Hall. — Chas W. Simms, Jr., 
diplomatic service, 13 Fifield St., Water- 
town. — Raymond S. Simmons, met. 
engineer, 469 E. Fourth St., So. Boston. 
— J. E. Slater, railroading, undecided. 
— Elliott D. Smith, lawyer, 2636 Lake 
View Ave., Chicago, Ill. — Bulkeley 
Smith, 34 Elm St., Worcester. — Hor- 
ace J. Smith, care of Smith Mortgage 
Co., Ottawa, Kan. — H. Gordon Smith, 
business, care of Mr. Gershom Smith, 
Tabulating Machine Co., 25 Broad 
St., N.Y. — Nelson H. Smith, Smith, 
Patterson Co., 52 Summer St., Boston; 
51 Babcock St., Brookline. — Oscar J. 
Smith, law, 206 E. Woodruff Ave., 
Toledo, O. — Arthur B. Snowdon, min- 
istry, 226 B St., Portland, Me. (subject 
to change). — Joseph Spear, teacher of 
mathematics, 819 Salem St., Malden. — 
Stuart P. Speer, law, 108 Cowell Ave., 
Oil City, Pa. —Timothy M. Spelman, 2d, 
27 Pierreport St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
Harold E. Stearns, journalism, care of 
Harvard Club, New York City. — Perry 
J. Stearns, law, 1380 Richland Ct., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — Dana A. Steele, pro- 
fessional, 235 McCormick St., Cincin- 
nati, O. — Samuel T. Steele, Jr., 20 W. 
Madison St., Baltimore, Md. — Solo- 
mon Steinberg, shoe jobber, 145 Duane 
St., New York City. — Alfred L. Steuer, 
law, $3735 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. 
— W. F. Stiles, Jr., business, 25 Pros- 
pect St., Fitchburg. — Geo F. Stratton, 
teacher or business, 24 Linnean St., 
Cambridge. — Wm. C. Stubbing, Jr., 
insurance, Wm. H. Markham Co., 23 
Portland Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — George 


Sturgis, undecided, 133 Bay State Road, ; 
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Boston. — Ambrose E. Sullivan, law, 
Houston, Minn.— John A. Sullivan, 
member Sullivan & Callahan, plum- 
bers, 17 Tyler St., Boston; 114 Mel- 
ville Ave., Dorchester. — Upton S. 
Sullivan, missionary, 1910 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Winthrop C. Swain, 
fruit raising in Maine, 95 Mt. Ver- 
non St., West Roxbury. — Philip A. 
Swords, clerk Stone & Webster Co., 
147 Milk St., Boston. — Rush Taggart, 
Jr., law, 319 W. 75th St., New York 
City. — Samuel S. Talbot, paper mak- 
ing, 57 Exchange St., Portland, Me. — 
John H. Taylor, medicine, 1735 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. — Julian K. Tebbetts, 
business, 68 Oxford St., Cambridge. — 
Scofield Thayer, student, 39 Elm St., 
Worcester. — Arthur M. Thomas, dry 
goods commission, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.— Sylvanus M. Thomas, 
lawyer, 4 Webster St., Taunton. — 
Geo. N. Thompson, undecided, 7 Locust 
Ave., Lexington. — Malcolm Thomson, 
mechanical engineer, 22 Monument Ave., 
Swampscott.— Fred. S. Thorne, medi- 
cine, 93 Highland Ave., Gardiner, Me.— 
Francis B. Thwing, Farmington, Me. — 
Harold V. Tillson, law, 103 Highland St., 
Brockton. — Alexander H. Tomes, busi- 
ness, Messrs. Shewan, Tomes & Co., 10 
Broadway, N. Y. City. ~ George S. 
Torrey, teacher of botany, 238 Williams 
St., Providence, R.I. — Alfredo Trista, 
engineer, 15 R. Trista St., Santa Clara, 
Cuba. — Albert E. Trombly, teaching, 
440 Grafton St., Worcester. — Geo. T. 
Trull, 752 Andover St., Lowell. — Walter 
Tufts, Jr., Winslow & Co. (wool), 248 
Summer St., Boston, 13 Gloucester St., 
Boston. — Roberts Tunis, lawyer, 65 
Brook St., Brookline. — Clyde F. Vance, 
teacher, 37 Bond St.,. Norwood. — L. L. 
Van Schaak, banking or brokerage, 65 
Cedar St., Chicago, Ill.—R. H. Van 
Schaak, Jr., industrial chemistry, 65 
Cedar St., Chicago, Ill. — Andrew 
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Velebin, Jr., law, Belt, Mont. — Ber- 
nard N. Vernon, lawyer, 5 Morris St., 
East Boston. — Roderic P. Wade, teach- 
ing, Howe, La Grange Co., Ind. — Frank 
B. Waller, wholesale cotton, 27 Frank- 
lin St., Morristown, N.J. — Charles F. 
Walton, Jr., instructor of chemistry, 
M.1.T., 12 Nevens St., Portland, Me. — 
Chen Fuh Wang, teaching, Guinsau, 
Kiansu, China. — Herbert M. Warren, 
paving business, 41 Middlesex Rd., 
Chestnut Hill. — D. M. Watchmaker, 
law, 46 Parker St., Chelsea. — Charles 
T. Webb, ministry, 1052 Concord Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.— J. Griswold Webb, law, 
829 Park Ave., Boston. — Gerald L. 
Wendt, chemist, 96 Chestnut Hill Ave., 
Boston, Brighton Station. — Charles 
Weston, business, 6 Fayerweather St., 
Cambridge. — Edward L. Wheaton, 

law, Manchester. — Edwin S. Wheeler, 
mechanical engineering, 173 Amity St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — Charles W. Whitall, 
electrical engineering, 376 Randolph 
Ave., Milton. — Joseph W. White, 151 
Humboldt Ave., Grove Hall. — Ken- 
neth B. White, cotton manufacturing, 
Falls Co., Norwich, Conn. — Park J. 
White, Jr., medical missionary, Green 
Ridge, Staten Island, N.Y. — Wm. M. 

E. Whitelock, scientific agriculture, 29 
E. Mt. Vernon PI., Baltimore, Md. — 
Robert D. Whittemore, 36 Irving St., 

Cambridge. — Chas. C. Whittelsey, 

law, 39 Oak St., Plattsburg, N.Y. — 
Harry E. Wildes, student engineer, 

Bell Telephone Co., 3002 Lehigh Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. —Charles S. Williams, 

with Thos. A. Edison Corp., 6 Louisburg 
Sq., Boston. — Howard H. Williams, 

real estate, 500 5th St., New York City. 

— Winthrop A. Wilson, law student, 

20 Park Pl., Pawtucket, R.I. — Louis 

A. Witzeman, medicine, 336 E. Buchtel 

Ave., Akron, O.— Oliver Wolcott, 

lawyer, Readville. — Lester G. Wood-, 
ruff, business, 13 Mills St., Roxbury. — 
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John K. Wright, student in history, 
Harvard Graduate School, 32 Hawthorn 
St., Cambridge. — Richard H. Wright, 
engineering or manufacturing, 20 Mellen 
St., Cambridge. — Richard W. Wright, 
Jr., business, 1865 Hyde Park Ave., 
Readville. — Frederick R.  Wulsin, 
civil engineering, Madison Road, East 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O.— The 
First Class Report is being compiled and 
will be sent to each member of the Class 
about May 1. All changes of addresses 
or occupations should be sent to the 
Secretary, 13 Gloucester St., Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1913. 


Permanent Addresses and Occupations. 


Graduate Schools. — Shozo Abé, eco- 
nomics; 34 Matsuzaka-cho, Shiba, To- 
kyo, Japan. — F. W. Wulsin, civil en- 
gineer; Madison Rd., Cincinnati, O. — 
I. D. Dawes, Harv. Bus. Sch.; 26 Addi- 
son St., Arlington. — E. L. Robinson, 
civil engineer; Canton, N.Y. —J. O. 
Knauss, instructor in German at Penn. 
State Coll.; R.F.D. 1, Coopersburg, Pa. 
— R.E. Tracy, social work; 43 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston. — A. W. Hunnewell, 
Wellesley. —T. R. Kendall, sanitary 
engineer; Assoc. Harvard Engineers, 
Cambridge. — J. A. Ewart, teacher; 
Foster School, Somerville. —L. W. 
Weed, civil engineer; Potsdam, N. Y. — 
H. M. Trueblood, Bayard Cutting Fel- 
low for Research in Physics; Richmond, 
Md., R.F.D. 8.—G. L. Morse, mining; 
700 West End Ave., New York City. — 
P. C. Heald, forestry; Greenville, N. H. 
— J. H. Picken, advertising dept. of A. 
W. Shaw Co.; Chicago, Ill. — Charles 
Wadsworth, 3d, teacher or chemist; 20 
Conant Hall, Cambridge. — C. W. Day, 
graduate student at Harv.; 270 Uni- 
versity Ave., Kingston, Can. — A. T. 
Robinson, teacher at M.I.T.;Woodcliff 
Rd., Newton Highlands. — R. P. Crum, 
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P. E. ministry; 33 Lawrence Hall, Cam- 
bridge. —H. R. Eggleston, teaching 
biology at Buena Vista Coll., Storm 
Lake, Ia.; Walton, N.Y. — T. L. Riggs, 
teaching; 1311 Mass. Ave., Washington, 
D.C.— M. B. Auten, banking; Cass 
City, Mich. — E. W. Fisher, civil engi- 
neer, 363 Lake Ave., Newton High- 
lands. — H. E. Burtt, student; 34 Sheri- 
dan St., Haverhill. — G. B. Waldrop, 
teacher; Owenton, Ky. —L. N. Clin- 
ton, engineering; 720 19th St., Wash- 
ington, D.C.—W. M._ Shipman, 
teacher in Volkmann Sch., Boston; 56 
Oakland St., Mattapan. — D. E. Wat- 
kins, professor of public speaking; Gales- 
burg, Ill. — H. K. Messenger, teacher; 
61 Brattle St., Cambridge.—J. K. 
Wright, teaching; 32 Hawthorn St., 
Cambridge. — J. G. Ohsol, teaching or 
civil service; 10A Jay St., Cambridge. 
—S. F. Blake, botanist; 154 Walnut St., 
Stoughton. — Donald English, Harv. 
Bus. Sch. — W. J. Crozier, student at 
Harvard for next few years; 26 Van 
Dam St., New York City. — C. E. Kel- 
logg, student at Harv.; 2 Charles River 
Rd., Cambridge. —G. W. Kimball, 
forester; Chelmsford. — Gabriel Far- 
rell, Jr., business; 62 Central St., Somer- 
ville. — Harry Clark, teacher; Rox- 
bury, Del. Co., N.Y.— W. M. Stone, 
social service; 110 Bartlett St., Winter 
Hill. — J. M. Minuse, forester; Port 
Chester, N.Y. — M. T. Fisher, patient 
law; 1802 Wyoming Ave., Washington, 
D. C. — H. L. Ridenour, teacher; New 
Lexington, O. — I. J. McCrary, land- 
scape architect; 1545 Vine St., Denver, 
Colo. — R. H. George, college teaching; 
170 Brookline Ave., Brookline. — C. L. 
Hedden, Harv. Law Sch.; 335 13th 
Ave., Newark, N.J.— F. A. Hubbard, 
electrical engineer; 11 Forest St., Cam- 
bridge. — Fred Will, Jr., Sill Stove 
Works, Rochester, N.Y. — E. F. Klahr, 
banking; Bloomville, O. — S. E. Dubbel 
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instructor; Waynesboro, Pa.—E. P. 
Bartlett, teacher; Belchertown. — R. 
M. Marble, forestry; 7 Keiffer St., 
Brookline. — A. A. Roback, teach- 
ing; 239 Rivard St., Montreal, Can. — 
F. E. Leonard, with Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Co.; 423 Terrace Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — L. V. Ballard, 
graduate study at Univ. of Wisconsin; 
Beloit, Wis. — A. H. Whitman, busi- 
ness; 23 Hillside Ave., Melrose. — R. K. 
Hicks, instructor in Dartmouth Coll.; 
Hanover, N.H. — L. P. Brown, teacher; 
Rockville, Ct. — C. G. Smith, 410 Dal- 
las St., Waco, Tex. — F. L. Hunt, edu- 
cation; 19 Howard St., Waltham. — M. 
C. Hill, instructor; Tufts College. — E. 
D. Dickinson, instructor in Dartmouth 
Coll.; Hanover, N.H. — J. B. Wadleigh, 
teaching; R.F.D., Newton, N. H. — M. 
R. Grose, student; Cambridge. — C. L. 
Grose, teaching; 1683 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge. — H. W. Hastings, teach- 
ing; Agawam.—P. M. Batchelder, 
teaching; Portsmouth, N. H. — Joseph 
Spear, teacher; 819 Salem St., Malden. 
—P. S. Cushing, chemical engineer; 
Westfield. — F. W. Ballou, research Fel- 
low at Harv.; 41 Hawthorn St., Camb. 
— P. W. Dunbar, architecture; 56 Ja- 
son St., Arlington. — Sidney Powers, 
geologist; 409 2d Ave., Troy, N. Y. — 
W..P. Haynes, teaching geology; 74 Bea- 
con St., Hyde Park. — Ralph Goodale, 
teacher; Minneapolis, Minn. — R. H. 
Hutchinson, traveling; 308 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — H. R. Hunt, Harv. 
Grad. Sch.; 464 Park Ave., Meadville, 
Pa. — Mark Balderton, teacher; Colora, 
Md. — C. R. Hoover, asst. prof. chemis- 
try in Sycracuse Univ.; Bowne Hall, 
Syracuse, N. Y.— H. L. Walster, in- 
structor in Univ. of Wisconsin; College 
of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. — L. B. 
Whittemore, ministry; 307 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct.—H. B. 

rown, architect; 1729 G St., Wash- 
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ington, D.C.—C. A. Coburn, teach- 
ing; 107 Oxford St., Cambridge. — L. 
P. Hall, Jr., architect; 1530 Hill St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.—H. N. Hillebrand, 
teacher; 3023 Newark St., Washington, 
D.C. — W. T. Bovie, research asst. at 
Harvard; Augusta, Mich. — G. D. Os- 
good, scientific research at Harvard; 
Hopedale. — W. S. Howe, 11 Wesley 
Park, Somerville. — Raymond Cham- 
bers, 840 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. — 
W. B. Harris, mechanical engineer; 
Villa Nova, Pa.—Archer Taylor, 
teacher; West Chester, Pa.—L. B. 
Struthers, student; 17 Felton St., Clif- 
tondale. — D. C. Barton, 17 Lexington 
Ave., Cambridge. — D. F. Barrow, 
Athens, Ga.—H. M. Allen, social 
ethics; 170 W. Genesee St., Auburn, 
N.Y.— L. M. Hendrick, Jr., student; 
30 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. — C. 
P. Quimby, teaching; N. Turner, Me. 
— J. B. Worcester, reporter on Boston 
Globe; 73 Tuttle St., Dorchester. — R. 
P. McCutcheon, instructor in Univ. of 
Minnesota; Franklin, Va.— W. H. 
Capen, elect. engineer; 243 Park St., 
Newton. — E. S. Grant, railroad traffic 
dept; 401 N. Plum St., Springfield, O. — 
A. C. Gove, accounting. — Willett Sears, 
29 Maple Ave., Cambridge. — G. W. 
Whiting, teaching ; Martinsburg, W. Va. 
— H.N. Lee, Harv. Grad. Sch.; Green- 
wood Ave., Greenwood. — O. J. Todd, 
asst. in classics, Cambridge. — J. C. 
Emison, bond business; 521 N. 5th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. — H. B. Belcher, teach- 
ing; 148 Hawthorne St., Malden. — R. 
M. Frye, teaching; 94 Alden St., Wal- 
tham.— J. F. Dwyer, business; 16 
Rockville Park, Roxbury. —R. W. 
Gray, law; 51 Oak Ave., Belmont. — A. 
R. Chandler, instructor at Harvard; 
154 McKinley Ave., Norwich, Ct. — B. 
M. Woodbridge, teacher in Univ. of 
Illinois; 115 E. Del Norte St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. —E. H. Dignowity, 
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mining engineer, 732 N. Olive St., San 
Antonio, Tex. — R. P. Currier, educa- 
tional missionary Rangoon, Burma, 
Baptist Coll.; 25 Clifton St., Malden. — 
Winward Prescott, P.O. Box 3066, Bos- 
ton. — E. S. Purington, teacher in 
Ridgewood, N.J., high school; Mechanic 
Falls, Me.—E. H. Thompson, ma- 
chine designer; 22 Ridge Rd., Waver- 
ley. — F. O. Anderegg, grad. stud. at 
Harvard.— W. L. Sowers, teacher; 
Bedford, Ia. — Chas. Gott, instructor 
at Tufts Coll. —I. C. Gardner, grad. 
stud. at Harv.; Reynolds, Ind. — H. W. 
Thompson, grad. stud. at Harv.; West- 
field, N.Y.—Jatindra Nath Set, in- 
structor; 79 Beadon St., Calcutta, India. 
—H. T. Smith, grad. stud. at Harv.; 
Frothingham St., Milton. — John 
Coulson, teaching; 507 Craigie Hall, 
Cambridge. — W. C. Koch, brick mfg.; 
759 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. — H. 
H.Taylor, sec. of Taylor, Nash & Taylor; 
412 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. — 
C. T. Watts, teaching; Columbia, Miss. 
—Fred’k Schenck, asst. and grad. 
stud. at Harv.; Lenox. — H. S. Candee, 
landscape architect; 31 Allen Pl., Hart- 
ford, Ct.—J. F. Butterworth, high 
school principal; 10 Robinson St., Sau- 
gus. — W. B. Marsh, teacher; Bridge- 
water, N.Y. — B. W. Grimes, chemical 
engineer; till June, 1914, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge. — A. L. Urban, landscape 
architect; Lansdale, Pa. — J. F. Sievers, 
teaching; Acadia Univ., Wolfville, N.S. 
—Harvey Leeb, teaching; Clifton 
Heights, Pa. — H. L. Seaver; asst. prof. 
of English at M.1.T.; 491 Boyiston St., 
Boston. — H. F. Arens, teaching; un- 
certain. — H. F. Tryon, lumbering and 
forestry; Rumford, R. I. — A. J. Chi- 
dester, schools supt.; Warren. — T. J. 
McCabe, teaching; 16 Prescott Hall, 
Cambridge. — A. W. Bosworth, asso- 





_ciate chemist; Agrl. Experiment Sta- 


tion, Geneva, N.Y. — R. P. More, grad. 
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student; Bethlehem, Pa.—W. N. 
Bixby, ministry; Epis. Theolog. School, 
Cambridge. — W. W. Tupper, teach- 
ing; 49 Walnut St., Newtonville. — 
Farrington Daniels, research’ work in 
chemistry; 20 Conant Hall, Cambridge. 
— H. C. Durrell, Beacon Trust Co., 
Boston; 17 Dana St., Cambridge. 
—F. H. Smith, silverware mfr.; 17 
Central St., Gardner. — G. H. Roose- 
velt, grad. stud.; 18 Ash St., Cambridge. 
— J. M. Sands, mfr.; 1543 E. Boule- 
vard, Cleveland, O. — S. T. Steele, Jr., 
stock broker; 20 W. Madison St., Balti- 
more, Md.—S. W. Sturgis, teaching; 
Groton. — J. J. H. Downes, architect. 
draftsman; 83 Sutherland Rd., Brook- 
line. — Wm. Spencer, teacher at Hunt- 
ington School, Boston; 96 Central St., 
Andover. — C. F. Brooks, meteorology; 
Blue Hill Observatory, Hyde Park. — 
Hajime Suzuki, teacher; Takeoka, 
Kazusa, Japan. — R. C. Weed, copper 
smelting; 58 Pillsbury St., Concord, N. 
H. — A. L. Miller, instructor; Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.— A. S. 
Olmsted, lawyer; 52 William St., New 
York City.—P. P. Cole, forestry; 
Forestry Dept., Quebec & St. Maurice 
Industrial Co., La Tuque, P.Q.; 73 
North St., Bath, Me. — H. B. Handy, 
teaching; 15 Walbrook Rd., Scarsdale, 
N. Y. — Ensign C. H. Maddox, U.S.N., 
naval officer; °/, Navy Dept., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — D. R. de Loriea, advertis- 
ing; 371 Harvard St., Cambridge. — S. 
K. Balvalkar, Harv. Grad. Sch.; Dec- 
can Coll., Poonah, India. — B. V. Craw- 
ford, instructor; Mount Vernon, Ia. — 
Shao-ch’ing Hsipo Chiian, health off- 
cer in China; Peyang Medical Coll., 


Tientsin, China. —E. G. Bassett, 


teaching; S. Dennis. — B. J. Haggard, 
teaching; 
Moines, Ia. 
Law School.— W. S. Bartlett, 545 
Belleview 


2617 Kingman St., Des 


Pl., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
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Daniel Needham, Groton.—J. A. 
Groeneveld, 631 W. Granite St., Butte, 
Mont. — W. H. Pillsbury, law teacher; 
222 Pala Ave., Piedmont, Calif. — 
Lewis Goldberg, 224 Bruce St., Law- 
rence. — C. M. Hanson, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
— John Heron, 601 S. Linden Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.—J. F. Hudson, 11 
Glenwood Ave., Columbia, Nev. — G. 
C. Scott, 21 Otis St., Medford. — Asa 
Bullen, Logan, Utah. — A. L. Palmer, 
law in San Francisco; Louisville, Neb. 
—H. Y. Simmons, law or business; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.—D. L. Johnson, 
1009 American Trust Bldg., Cleveland, 
O.— W. H. Wheeler, 21 Wendell St., 
Cambridge. — G. E. Stephenson, jour- 
nalism; Haverford, Pa.— H. H. Gil- 
man, Church St., Winchester. — Ernest 
Angell, 1886 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. 
—T. W. Bowers, 1710 Rhede Island 
Ave., Washington, D.C. — Coleman 
Gilbert, 6 Garden St., Grove Hall, Bos- 
ton. — L. C. Bigelow, 31 Pleasant St., 
Framingham. — R. O. Brewster, Port- 
land, Me. — W. M. Wilkins, 51 Nor- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — H. M. Pit- 
man, 97 William St., Providence R.I. 
— J.S. Dennis, Jr., Morristown, N.J.— 
T. W. Palmer, Jr., Sheldon Fellow for 
Research Work in Spain, 1913-14; 
Montevallo, Ala. — Horace Guild, 31 
College Ave., Medford. — H. N. Ein- 
stein, 2343 E. 55th St., Cleveland, O. — 
G. G. Zabriskie, 23 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. — Bergmann Richards, 101 
Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. — 
A. F. Ray, Woburn. — C. C. Reed,1531 
Main St., Campello. — L. W. Pollock, 
1908 Colo. Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—Lauriz Vold, uncertain.—K. B. 
Hall, New Martinsville, W. Va. — S. H. 
Philbin, uncertain. — Samuel Spring, 
probably San Francisco, Calif. — Aaron 
Horvitiz, 5434 Baywood St., Pittsburg, 
Pa. — B. L. Sichelstiel, 943 Sheridan 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. — Roger Sherman, 




















Post Road, Rye, N.Y. — D. T. Gallup, 
Olu Mystic, Ct. — F. B. Ober, Luther- 
ville, Md. — R. T. O'Neil, Osage City, 
Kan. — J. W. Henderson, Montgomery, 
Pa. — T. A. Lee, Boston. 

Divinity School. — T. E. Ashby, Con- 
gregational ministry; 109 Oliver St., 
Malden. — W. J. Wilson, teacher; 11817 
Wade Park Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Medical School. — P. N. Papas, med. 
professor; 19 Temple Pl., Boston. — W. 
D. Frost, assoc. prof. of bacteriology, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Madison, Wis. — 
P. N. Pierson, Wellesley Hills. — W. G. 
Lennox, 1001 N. Nevada Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. — D. S. Clark, Jr., 
2 Oliver St., Salem. — R. R. Rupp, neu- 
rology and psychiatry; Psychopathic 
Hospital, 74 Fernwood Rd., Boston. — 
B. P. Stookey, surgeon; University 
Club, Boston. —E. T. Leonard, 4 
Chapin St., Brattleboro, Vt. — M. H. 
Walker, Jr., surgeon; Westboro. — T. 
W. Wickham, South Lee. — F. T. Kru- 
sen, 1213 W. Main St., Norristown, Pa. 
—A. R. Kilgore, 4025 Lyon Ave., 
Fruitvale, Calif.—N. B. Cole, 250 
Broadway, Newport, R. I. — E. C. Cut- 
ler, surgery; Heath St., Brookline. — S. 
L. Strong, interne Carney Hosp.; Marsh- 
field Hills. — C. Ten Broeck; Dept. of 
Comparative Pathology, Harv. Med. 
Sch. 

Dental School. — Elias Hirshon, den- 
tist; 54 Chambers St., Boston. — T. D. 
Brown, dentist; 7 Cambridge St., Salem. 
—P. T. Burtt, dentist; 11 Traymore 
St., Cambridge. — W. J. Maguire, den- 
tist; 94 Washington St., E. Walpole. — 
S. P. Mallett; 97 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. — I. J. Schilling, dentist; 
184 North St., Pittsfield. 
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Dr. Edgar Garceau, m ’90, died on 
April 29, 1913, at his home 8 Gloucester 
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St., Boston. He was the son of Dr. 
Treffié and Emilia (D’ Angelis) Garceau, 
and was born at Roxbury, Dec. 26, 1865. 
He attended the Roxbury Latin School 
and was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1890. He served at 
the Boston City Hospital 1889-90. He 
practised in Roxbury and later in Bos- 
ton. He was consulting physician in 
gynecology at the Quincy City Hospital, 


gynecologist at the Boston Dispensary ° 


and at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. He was 
a member of the American Urological 
Society; American Medical Association; 
Association Frangaise d’Urologie de 
Paris; Boston Obstetrical Society; Mass. 
Medical Society; Boston Society for 
Medical Improvements; Boston Medical 
Library Association; and various other 
societies. He wrote several books on his 
chosen subject, — gynecology, which 
are recognized by the profession. He 
leaves a widow, Sally Holmes (Morse) 
Garceau, and two sons. 

R. S. Breed, p ’02, has been elected 
bacteriologist at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N.Y.; 
he has resigned the professorship of 
biology and geology in Allegheny Col- 
lege which he has held for the past 11 
years. 

George Grey Ballard, Jr., Gr. Sch. ’08, 
died at Geneva, N.Y., on Jan. 28, 1913. 
He was born at Ballina, Ire., March 31, 
1876. His father was an Anglican clergy- 
man there, but he came to St. Thomas, 
Canada, in 1878. The son was educated 
at the public schools there and in Buffalo, 
N.Y., where his father was rector of St. 
John’s Church from 1885 to 1906. 
Ballard graduated A.B. at Hobart Col- 
lege in 1898, and then studied for the 
Episcopal ministry. He was ordained 
priest in 1903, at Buffalo; 1902-04, had 
a parish at Addison, N.Y.; 1905-08, 
was rector at Fredonia, N.Y.; 1908-11, 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
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Lexington; 1908-09 studied in the Har- 
vard Graduate School and the next year 
at the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. In 1911 he became chaplain 
at Hobart College, and, in addition, he 
was instructor in history there. In June, 
1911, he married Theodora Robinson, of 
Lexington, who survives him with an 





infant daughter. 

R. B. Irwin, p ’07, is supervisor of 
schools for the blind in the city schools, 
of Cleveland, O.; address, Care Board 
of Education, Cleveland, O. 

George Hitchcock, / 74, the American 
painter, died suddenly, Aug. 4, on the Is- 
land of Marken, Holland, in which coun- 
try he had made his home for many 
years. He was born in Providence in 
1850. He graduated from Brown in 1872, 
and two years later from the Harvard 
Law School. But he soon gave up law for 
art, and studied in Paris under Boulan- 
ger and Lefebvre, and then at The Hague 
under Mesdag. For 25 years he hada stu- 
dio in Edam, Holland, during which time 
he specialized in flowers, his ‘Tulip 
Growing,” painted in 1885, having first 
won him recognition in Paris. Some years 
ago he turned to religious subjects. In 
this branch of his work may be men- 
tioned “The Flight into Egypt,” ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,” “Sainte Genéviéve,” 
and “Hagar and Ishmael.” He won gold 
medals in New York, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Chicago, and Dresden, 
was an officer of Franz Joseph Order of 
Austria, and a member of the Munich 
Secession, the Vienna Academy of Arts, 
and American Painters. He married (1) 
Henrietta W. Richardson, in 1881; and 
(2) Cecil Jay. 

H. V. Johnson, Gr. Sch. ’11, has been 
appointed teacher of physical sciences 
and agriculture in the high school at 
Burbank, Cal. 

Dr. Oliver Brewster Taylor, m °42, 
died on July 26, at the home of his son, 
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Frank S. Taylor, at Hartford, Conn. He 
was born in Westfield, Mass., Jan. 5, 
1820, the son of Jonathan and Harmony 
Brewster Taylor. He was in the ninth 
generation in direct line from Elder 
Brewster of the Mayflower. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and then en- 
tered Harvard Medical School, from 
which he graduated in 1842. He was the 
oldest living graduate of the School. 
Soon after graduation he began the prac- 
tice of medicine in Manchester, Ct. He 
continued in active work in his profession 
until 1899, when he retired and went to 
Hartford to live with his son. Dr. Taylor 
was greatly interested in the Manchester 
schools. He was a member of the board 
of school visitors for more than 50 years, 
and was secretary of the board for 20 
years. He was superintendent of the East 
cemetery in Manchester for several 
years, and was successful in persuading 
people to give money for the improve- 
ment of the cemetery. He joined the 
First (Center) Congregational Church 
soon after he went to Manchester, took 
a leading part in the work of the church, 
and did much for its welfare. After his 
removal to Hartford he transferred his 
membership to the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church. He was the oldest 
member of the latter church. He voted in 
18 presidential elections. His first vote 
was in 1844, and he cast it for Henry 
Clay. He had never missed voting for 
president, and had been a Republican 
since the formation of the party. Since 
going to Hartford Dr. Taylor had spent 
much time in assisting in the compilation 
of the Brewster genealogy. He married 
Sophia Hale Hubbard, daughter of Ed- 
ward and Sophia Hale Hubbard, of Bol- 
ton, in Sept., 1842. She died July 11, 
1848. They had two children, Edward 
Taylor, who died in 1901, and Mrs. Ad- 
elaide B. T. Merrill, of Fruit Vale, Cal., 
widow of Salah Merrill, U.S. consul to 
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Jerusalem. On April 21, 1852, Dr. Tay- 
lor married Jane Elizabeth Smith of 
Ellington. Mrs. Taylor died in 1888. 
Two children survive the second mar- 
riage: Frank S. Taylor, of Hartford, and 
Mrs. Emma Taylor Pond, of Leonia, 
N.J. There are two grandchildren, and 
two great grandchildren. 

J. M. Monsarrat, /’79, has been reap- 
pointed district magistrate at Honolulu, 
eB 

Charles Parker Lombard, t ’78, born 
June 9, 1845, at Boston, died at Ply- 
mouth, May 17, 1913. His parents were 
Ephraim and Mary Elizabeth (Hall) 
Lombard, his father being identified with 
the mercantile interests of Boston. The 
son studied at the Harvard Divinity 
School, and upon his graduation went to 
Ellsworth, Me., where he remained in 
charge of the Unitarian Church, 1878-81. 
Then he received a call to Athol, 1887- 
88. From 1888 to 1900 he was settled at 
Plymouth, and it was during his minis- 
try there that the old church, the First 
Parish, was burned down, and a new one, 
the Pilgrim Memorial Church, stands as 
a monument to his endeavor. From Ply- 
mouth Mr. Lombard went to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 1902-06, where he founded 
the Unitarian Church, of which Rev. 
William Sullivan is now minister. Two 
years were spent in Europe and on his 
return Mr. Lombard went back to Ply- 
mouth to spend his remaining days. 
His wife, who was Miss Elizabeth B. 
Langford of Boston, survives him. 

R. S. Hosmer, a *94, has been recom- 
missioned as a member of the Board of 
Regents of the College of Hawaii, at 
Honolulu. 

Dr. Charles Edward Hadcock, v ’89, 
died at the Mass. General Hospital, on 
June 20, 1913. He was born in New- 
port, N.Y., in February, 1852, and in 
1871 moved to Cambridge. He was a 
graduate of the Harvard Veterinary 


al 
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School in 1889. His wife was Mary A. 
Pierce of his native town, and they had 
one daughter. In 1885 Dr. Hadcock was 
appointed veterinary for the Boston Ele- 
vated Ry., and in 1893, was designated 
to a similar position for the City of Cam- 
bridge, which he held till his death. More 
than 25 years ago he became affiliated 
with Amicable Lodge, A. & F. A. M. He 
was high priest of Cambridge R. A. Chap- 
ter in 1907, and was the 10th to be elected 
to the chair of Cambridge Commandery, 
K.T. He was enrolled in the Mass. and 
Rhode Island Association of Knights 
Templars’ Commanders. When a council 
of Royal and Select Masters was formed 
in Cambridge he was chosen an officer 
and at the last election was installed 
deputy master. He also held membership 
in Aleppo Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
the Royal Arcanum and was secretary of 
the Cambridge Horse Railroad Veterans’ 
Association. As a director of the Masonic 
Hall Association he was most energetic 
in raising funds in its behalf. 

B. H. Fairbrother, L.S. °07, is super- 
intendent of the Esbon public schools. 

Prof. Arnold Anton Ferdinand Ziillig, 
A.M. ’97, of Watertown, died at West- 
borough, May 15, 1913. He was born in 
St. Gall, Switzerland, July 4, 1845. He 
had degrees from Zurich and Heidelberg 
universitiesand he took hisA.M. at Har- 
vard in 1897, During the early part of his 
life he was a lieutenant for 8 years in the 
Swiss Cadets, a division of the regular 
army of that country. He came to the 
United States in 1872 and for many years 
taught languages, specializing in French 
and German, in public and private 
schools of this country. He could speak 
nine languages fluently. For some years 
he was president of the Swiss Benevolent 
Society of Boston. His teaching in this 
country included a year in Princeton Uni- 
versity and service in Greenville, IIl., 
Amherst College Summer School, Hobo- 
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ken Academy, Lawrenceville Prepara- 
tory School, Northwestern Military 
Academy and Watertown High School. 
In 1900 he married Hattie B. Johnson, 
then principal of the Francis Grammar 
School in Watertown, and now an as- 
sistant instructor in the same school. 

Joseph Gore Cutler, e ’80, formerly of 
Cambridge, died at Walla Walla, Wash., 
on May 28, 1913. 

R. W. Neal, A.M. ’03, is professor in 
charge of rural journalism at the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Amherst. 

Dr. John Baker Swift, m ’77, died at 
Waverley, on July 29, after a long illness. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 
30, 1853, the son of Dr. William Swift, 
H.C. 1809, a surgeon in the War of 1812, 
and of Mrs. Martha Elizabeth Swift 
(Phelps) of Westhampton. After prepar- 
ing at a private academy, Dr. Swift was 
graduated from Amherst in 1873, and 
from the Harvard Medical School four 
years later. He became a house officer 
and later resident physician at the Mass. 
General Hospital, and also sérved as 
interne at the Carney Hospital. He was 
appointed port physician of Boston for a 
year and later entered private practice. 
He was a member of the University, St. 
Botolph and Country clubs, and of 
many medical societies. He left a widow 
who was Miss Hettie Potter of New 
Bedford, and two sons, Dr. John Baker 
Swift, Jr., 04, and Howard Potter Swift 
[’09]. 

Henry Schoellkopf, / 05, died in Mil- 
waukee on December 4, 1912. He had 
practised his profession in that city 
since leaving the Law School. He gradu- 
ated A.B. at Cornell in 1902. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


«*» To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
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complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent period- 
icals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


The Harvard Musical Review has 
steadily advanced in interest during its 
first year. Its May number was devoted 
to celebrating Wagner’s Centennial, and 
it had contributions by D’Indy, E. New- 
man, P. H. Goepp, ’84, H.S. White, ’73, 
and R. H. Sessions, ’15. Also a sopho- 
moric diatribe by H. K. Moderwell, ’12, 
which seems out of place in such com- 
pany. A portrait of Clayton Johns, Sp. 
’81, accompanies a review of two of his 
books. There are several other reviews, 
besides editorial notes. The June Review 
has for its frontispiece a recent portrait 
of Major H. L. Higginson, ['55], the 
chief benefactor in America of musicians 
and lovers of music. The articles are 
“Protestant Church Music of Today,” 
by A. T. Davison, Jr., 06, the College 
organist; “The Evolution of the Modern 
Pipe-Organ,” by W. H. Barnes, ’11; 
“From an Old French Song-Book,” a 
composition by E. B. Hill, ’94; “Siamese 
Music,” by Nai Aab, 13; a review of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s work 
during the past season; foreign corres- 
pondence; and Harvard happenings. 
Altogether, the editors may feel well 
satisfied with the success of their first 
volume. 

“Calm Yourself,” is a popular lecture 
delivered at the Harvard Medical School 
last spring by Dr. G. L. Walton, ’75, and 
addressed to the nervous and neurotic. 
Like Dr. Walton’s “Why Worry” and 
“Those Nerves,” it contains many prac- 
tical suggestions which persons afflicted 
with the milder forms of nervousness, or 
who have the worrying habit, can follow 
to their advantage. It is full of common 
sense and, as any one who has read Dr. 
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Walton’s earlier delightful books will 
take for granted, it has humor. It can 
be read in half an hour, but some of 
its helpful hints may last a lifetime. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 50 cents net.) 

Three recent volumes in the admira- 
ble Home University Library are by 
Harvard men, viz.: “Writing English 
Prose,” by Prof. W. T. Brewster, ’92, of 
Columbia University, the American 
editor of the series; ‘‘The Literature of 
the Old Testament,” by Prof. G. F. 
Moore, h ’06, of Harvard, and “From 
Jefferson to Lincoln,” by Prof. William 
MacDonald, ’92, of Brown. 

The Unity Church, of New York 
City, is printing in pamphlet form the 
Philosophical Discourses of the Rev. 
M.St. C. Wright, ’81, its pastor. Single 
copies, 25 cents each; bound volume of 
12 issues, $2.50. Address J. T. White, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

In “Reflections of a Beginning Hus- 
band” Edward S. Martin, ’77, depicts 
the first year or two of married life, as 
they appear to a young lawyer in New 
York City. The hero lives in a small 
flat, on a salary which is constantly re- 
quired to do more than the law of sup- 
ply and demand permits. He discourses 
on the humors of housekeeping, on get- 
ting used to feminine ways, on the so- 
ciety life of young couples, on relatives, 
on the coming of the baby, and on the 
financial outlook for young men like 
himself. It is all told in Mr. Martin’s 
characteristic vein of gentle satire, into 
which sound sense is freely woven. 
(Harpers: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 
net.) 

Prof. E. C. Hills and Dr. S. G. Mor- 
ley, p99, have compiled with notes and 
a vocabulary ‘‘ Modern Spanish Lyrics.” 
Although a few earlier poets appear, 
most of those from whom selections have 
been drawn belong in the 18th and 19th 
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centuries. Besides native Spaniards, 
writers of Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua and Ven- 
ezuela are represented. This is an inter- 
esting innovation. The notes are com- 
prehensive. The introduction surveys 
Spanish lyric poetry and versification. 
The volume literally fills a long-felt 
want. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
75 cents.) 

In “The Unrest of Women” Edward 
S. Martin, °77, collects several brief 
essays which he has contributed to Life 
and other journals. They are written 
in his familiar style, frank and pungent, 
and discuss many of the phases of con- 
temporary feminism, from the rampant 
suffragettes to the question of self-sup- 
porting wives. Mr. Martin’s purpose is 
not so much to take a side as to point 
out the good and bad of each side. He 
regards the granting of the franchise as 
inevitable, though he would not hurry 
it; on the contrary he would delay it as 
long as possible, because he does not 
think that women, or men either, are 
educated up to it. Pertinent are his re-. 
marks on the dual standard in sexual re- 
lations. These papers will be read with 
profit by many persons who could not 
be induced to study a formal treatise on 
the subject. (Appleton: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

“A Sunny Life: The Biography of 
Samuel June Barrows,” ¢ ’75, is well 
named. Mr. Barrows was a born opti- 
mist; but unlike many optimists, who 
are such because they are shallow, he 
could always give reasons for his faith. 
And he was, above all, practical; he did 
not dream noble deeds; he did them all 
day long. Born in New York City in 
1845, he early felt a call to the ministry, 
and after various vicissitudes he entered 
the Unitarian fold. He was preacher, 
worker, and, after taking his degree at 
the Harvard Divinity School, hé became 
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the editor of the Christian Register. To 
that journal, as to everything that he 
undertook, and to everybody whom he 
met, he imparted an atmosphere of good 
cheer. Then he was elected to Congress, 
from the 10th Massachusetts District, 
and he served through an important 
session. Declining the offers of Minister 
to Greece or Librarian to Congress, which 
President McKinley made him, he ac- 
cepted the post of Secretary of the New 
York State Prison Association, to which 
he devoted the last ten years of his life. 
They were fruitful years, testing his 
optimism to the core, but never over- 
coming it. He died in 1909. His widow 
tells the story simply, with frankness and 
enthusiasm that win the reader’s sym- 
pathy: a rare instance of a husband’s 
biography being satisfactorily written by 
hiswidow. Mr. Barrows’s career typifies 
that of many earnest workers of his 
generation. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 
net.) 

“‘Sigma Xi: Quarter Century Record 
and History, 1886-1911,” is a large 
octavo volume, compiled by Prof. Henry 
B. Ward, p ’02, secretary of the Society, 
with the assistance of the chapter sec- 
retaries. The Sigma Xi was founded to 
be for scientific students what Phi Beta 
Kappa had been for students of the 
humanities. At the date of its foundation 
— 1886 — the study of the sciences had 
made immense progress for a generation. 
Biology, chemistry, physics, engineering, 
were engaging the talents of thousands 
of students; often, the best men in the 
colleges dedicated themselves to science 
instead of to the older subjects. So the 
time was ripe for Sigma Xi. Its first 


chapter was organized at Cornell. Now 
there are 28 chapters (none yet at Har- 
vard), besides two that have disbanded. 
Prof. Ward’s volume is comprehensive. 
Its gives the history of the Society; the 
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annual elections to membership; lists of 
past and present officers; publications; 
the constitution; then the roster of each 
chapter, fcllowed by a geographical in- 
dex; and finally, an alphabetical index of 
all members. The total membership, up 
to and including the year 1911, was 7498. 
Although Harvard has not yet installed 
a chapter of Sigma Xi, many members 
of the Harvard Faculty belong to the 
Society. Among others we note C. A. 
Adams, C. T. Brues, L. C. Graton, L.S. 
Marks, H. W. Morse, A. E. Norton, W. 
J. V. Osterhout, C. Palache, R. Pound, 
F. W. Putnam, W. C. Sabine, and E. E. 
Tyzzer. Prof. Ward has accomplished his 
task most satisfactorily. The volume is 
published at the University of Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign, IIl.), where he is 
professor of zodlogy. 

Herbert F. Schwarz, 04, has edited 
Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, one of 
the Elizabethan revenge plays which has 
various claims on the student of 17th 
century standards of cruelty and crime 
as well as of dramatics and philology. 
Mr. Schwarz contributes an introduction 
in which he discusses these matters, and 
in ample notes he illuminates the text. 
The text chosen by him is that of 1654, 
which he prints in facsimile from a copy 
in the British Museum. He has thus 
made accessible to scholars an interest- 
ing specimen. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, small 4to, $1.25.) 

Whoever looks into “‘ London in Eng- 
lish Literature” by Percy H. Boynton, p 
*98, will be likely not to dismiss it until 
he has read it through. It is a sort of 
literary guide to London, but instead of 
taking up the existing houses, monu- 
ments and places one by one and telling 
whom they are associated with, Mr. 
Boynton treats the subject chronolog- 
ically. Thus, we have Chaucer’s Lon- 
don, Shakespeare’s London, Milton’s 
London, and so on down to Contempo- 
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rary London: and for each period we 
find a description, drawn from con- 
temporary sources, of the city as it then 
appeared; and our attention is called to 
whatever landmarks remain. To collect 
this material Mr. Boynton has, of course, 
read widely, and he draws much that is 
very amusing out of quaint sources or 
forgotten records. He declares that his 
book is necessarily incomplete, only a 
sample of what may be done by long- 
continued research. And yet, it is the 
very incompleteness that adds to the 
interest: for we feel that we are reading 
a live, fresh account, and not an ex- 
haustive treatise. So Mr. Boynton will 
stimulate many readers to seek for 
further knowledge, and he will earn the 
gratitude of those who, already convers- 
ant with his general subject, are glad to 
have it presented in so well-systema- 
tized and agreeable a form. The nu- 
merous illustrations, reproduced from 
old prints, deserve especial notice. 
Persons going to London will do well to 
take this volume with them. (Univ. of 
Chicago Press. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$2 net.) 

Dr. G. E. Partridge, Sp. ’91, has put 
into a volume entitled “‘The Genetic 
Philosophy of Education,” many of the 
views on education which Pres. G. S. 
Hall, p 78, President of Clark Univer- 
sity, has been teaching for many years. 
Dr. Partridge, in collaboration with Pres. 
Hall. codrdinates them, so that the book 
is the authoritative presentation of the 
system which Pres. Hall has from time 
to time partially explained in his educa- 
tional writings. The importance of the 
work is manifest. Its contents are sum- 
marized as follows: “‘ Part I contains — 
stated briefly, simply, and directly for 
the ready comprehension of all — the 
philosophical, biological, and psycho- 
logical foundations upon which educa- 
tion must rest. Part I explains the prin- 
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ciples of education based upon these 
genetic foundations, carrying them into 
the more general problems of physical, 
industrial, moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual training: — problems, therefore, of 
home, church, and playground as well as 
of the school. Part ITI contains a discus- 
sion of the problems of the school: of its 
various departments and the subjects of 
the curriculum. Part IV treats three 
important special problems: the educa- 
tion of girls, religious institutions, and 
racial pedagogy.” (Sturgis & Walton 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Teachers and students alike will wel- 
come the “Advanced English Gram- 
mar,” by Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, of 
Harvard, and Prof. F. E. Farley, ’93, of 
Simmons College. Its purpose, as set 
forth in a brief preface, is fulfilled. It of- 
fers instruction in grammar and syntax 
and shows how to embody the general in- 
formation thus obtained in concrete com- 
position. “ Among the topics treated with 
unusual thoroughness are the use of shall 
and will, the infinitive, participles, the 
verbal noun, indirect questions, condi- 
tional sentences, and the combinations of 
clauses in simple, compound, complex, 
and compound complex sentences. Con- 
structions are explained in accordance 
with the historical fact aswell aswith the 
laws of thought, and an abundance of ex- 
amples and exercises is given. The sent- 
ences used as examples are taken from 
standard English and American writers. 
The book is unique in its adaptability as 
a reference book in connection with work- 
ing English literature and in composition 
and rhetoric. Many forms and construc- 
tions that occur in Shakespeare and the 
other older English writers are explained 
in notes. Distinctions of typography 
make clear what is of immediate impor- 
tance in the practical study of modern 
English grammar and what is merely of 
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interest to teachers and advanced stu- 
dents.” It is especially rich in quota- 
tions. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
80 cents net.) 

The Magazine has received “‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure,” Perma- 
nent Volume Annotations, 1901-1913. 
(American Law Cyclopedia Co.) 

The Monotuck Press, Northampton, 
issues Thersites, A Dramatic Fragment 
and “Poems,” by Henry B. Hinckley, 
A.M. ’95. (Paper; each 50 cents.) 

Contents of the Harvard Theological 
Review for July: “‘A Brief Survey of the 
Field of Organic Evolution,” G. H. 
Parker; ‘‘Finalism and Freedom,” H. 
N. Brown; ‘‘ The Quest for Absolute Cer- 
tainty.” L. P. Jacks; ‘Two Forgotten 
Creeds,” B. W. Bacon; “The Mysti- 
cism of a Modernist,” C. D. Burns; “‘ The 
Future of Religion,” S. Means; “‘ Chris- 
tianity and Ministerial Ordination,” 
A.W. Vernon; “ Recent Books on Preach- 
ing and Preachers,” E. Hale. 

“Posters”; A critical study of the 
Development of Poster Design in Con- 
tinental Europe, England and America. 
By C. M. Price, ’09, is published by G. 
W. Bricka, ’07, who is a general adver- 
tising agent at 114 E. 28th St., New 
York. 

H. A. Bellows, ’06, is an editor of the 
Bellman, a literary and political weekly 
published in Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. A. Gade, ’96, was one of the founders 
andis adirectorof Scandinavia,amonthly 
magazine recently started in New York 
City. 

Prof. A. E. Kennelly, of the Engineer- 
ing Department at Harvard, has written 
“Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony,” 
published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York. It is an elementary treatise of 300 
pages, with upwards of 80 illustrations. 

C.L. Bouvé, ’99, has written “A Treat- 
ise on the Laws Governing the Exclusion 
and Expulsion of Aliens in the United 
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States”; published by Byrne & Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

“The Governments of Europe,’’ by 
Prof. F. A. Ogg, p 04, of Simmons Col- 
lege, is a comprehensive work of 650 
pages, the purpose of which is to fur- 
nish a reasonably compact description of 
the constitutions and practices under 
which all the European nations, except 
Russia and the Balkan States, are now 
governed. Very properly, Dr. Ogg de- 
votes more than a quarter of his space to 
Great Britain, the European nation in 
which constitutionalism has had the 
longest record and the greatest measure 
of success. He summarizes the histori- 
cal stages by which Parliament, and es- 
pecially the House of Commons, gained 
the ascendant; then he describes the rise 
of the cabinet and ministry; and so 
goes on to deal with the functions of po- 
litical parties, and with justice and local 
government. His sections on Germany 
and on France fill nearly 100 pages each, 
and will be read with great interest by 
Americans, who are, naturally, less fa- 
miliar with the French and German sys- 
tems than with the British. A special 
chapter on Alsace-Lorraine is welcome. 
The other countries, though treated at 
less length, are not neglected. Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain and Portugal complete 
the volume, which may be _ recom- 
mended to any one who wishes to follow 
intelligently the current unfolding of 
European politics, or to compare con- 
stitutionalism under different forms. 
Dr. Ogg furnishes brief bibliographies in 
the footnotes. Occasionally we find 
corrigenda, e.g., the blunder ‘“‘Lom- 
bardo-Venetia” (p. 362); but, in view 
of the large number of names, dates and 
statistics, the errors are surprisingly few. 
(Maemillan. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

“*A Small Boy and Others” gives the 
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infantile and juvenile recollections of 
Henry James, L.S. 62. The first part of 
the story has to do with New York City 
in the 40s and ’50s of the last century. 
It describes with miscroscopical minute- 
ness every detail of dancing-school, play, 
study, acquaintances and friends, the 
circus and the theatre, and the impres- 
sions which graved themselves deep into 
the abnormally egotistical and sensitive 
small boy. One longs for more glimpses 
of William James; above all, one longs 
for more selection and condensation. 
The latter years of the autobiography 
take us to London and Paris, where the 
Small Boy, become an equally self-cen- 
tered but larger youth, discovers what 
seems to him Paradise after the crudity 
of America. One observes with regret 
a falling off of Mr. James’s intellectual 
power. As his intellect wanes his man- 
nerism waxes ominously; and one fears 
that, erelong, there will be little except 
mannerism. That is the penalty every 
artist pays for abandoning himself to an 
affectation. In this volume Mr. James 
sometimes treats grammar and syntax 
very slightingly, and we find him drop- 
ping into such a barbarism as “ wonder 
of whether.” As in so much of his later 
work, the composition shows looseness 
and redundancy, not to say slovenliness, 
that betrays dictation. The book is 
finely printed. For a frontispiece, it has 
a delightful portrait of the Small Boy 
and his father. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Pamphlets received. Report on Negro 
Universities in the South: Slater Fund, 
Occasional Papers, No. 13, by W. T. B. 
Williams. — ‘“‘Canadian French, 1909,” 
by Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80; reprint from 
Romanischen Jahresbericktes, xu, 2.— 
**A Government of Men,” Presidential 
Address, Amer. Political Science Assoc., 
Dec. 28, 1912, by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80; 
reprint from Amer. Polit. Science Rev., 
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Feb., 1913. — Papers by R. H. Howe, Jr., 
L.S.S. ’97: “Oropogon Loxensis and its 
North American Distribution”; “The 
Lichens of the Linnean Herbarium with 
remarks on Acharian material ”’; “Species 
Plantarum (1753) as a Starting Point 
for Lichenological Nomenclature”; “‘A 
Monograph of the North American Us- 
neacee”’; “Thoreau, the Lichenist.” — 
“The Secret of Japanese Success,”’ by 
Garrett Droppers,’87. “The Quarter- 
Deck,” a®. B. K. Poem, by C. W. 
Stork, p’ 03.— “The 25 years of Isaac 
Sharpless — his being president,” Hav- 
erford Alumni Dinner, Jan. 25, 1913. 
— By Prof. J. A. Fairlie: “County 
and Town Government in Illinois”; 
from Annals of Amer. Acad. of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, May, 1913; 
“The Referendum and _ Initiative 
in Michigan,” from same, Sept., 1912; 
“The President’s Cabinet,” from Amer. 
Polit. Sci. Rev., Feb., 1913. — “‘ Historic 
Universities in a University,” by A. P. 
Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Yale Univ.; 
reprint from Yale Rev., July, 1913. — 
“A Permanent Court of International 
Justice,” by J. L. Tryon, ’94; reprint 
from Yale Law Journal, Jan., 1913, is- 
sued by Mass. Peace Society, 31 Beacon 
St., Boston.— “ William Taggart Piper,” 
74, by John Woodbury, ’80; from Pub- 
lications of Mass. Colonial Society. — 
“The Judiciary as the Servant of the 
People’; by R. G Brown, ’84; address 
before Tennessee State Bar Assoc., 1913. 
— “The Democratic Party and Philip- 
pine Independence,” by Moorfield 
Storey, May, 1913; press of G. H. Ellis 
Co., Boston. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— University and Historical Addresses. 
Delivered during a Residence in the 
United States as Ambassador of Great 
Britain. By James Bryce, h ’07. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
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net.) This volume contains more than 
a score of Mr. Bryce’s addresses. The 
subjects covered by them are almost as 
varied as his varied interests. Several 
relate to American history; several more 
discuss large historical problems, includ- 
ing legislation; university education is 
dealt with in four; architecture, missions, 
the study of ancient literature, national 
parks, the art of Saint-Gaudens, the 
character of Abraham Lincoln, hints on 
reading — these are all treated in Mr. 
Bryce’s characteristic fashion. What is 
that fashion? The straighforward utter- 
ance of the opinions of a scholar of ripe 
condition; of a statesman of long prac- 
tical experience, added to profound 
knowledge of political theory and prac- 
tice; an indefatigable, observing traveler; 
an enjoyer of literature and art. No one 
can read these essays without feeling 
their tonic quality; nor close the volume 
without increased admiration for their 
author, to whom Americans are already 
so greatly mdebted. We quote, for the 
benefit of those who have not already 
seen them, the following “Hints on 
Public Speaking”’: 

Always have something to Say. 

Always know what you mean to say. 

Always arrange your remarks in some sort 
of order. 

At all hazards, be clear. 

In controversial speaking think always of 
what your opponent will say and so frame your 
speech as to anticipate his answers. 

Always reflect beforehand upon the kind of 
audience you are likely to have. 

Never despise those whom you address, 
whatever you may think of their intellectual 
attainments. 

Be sparing of literary ornament, except in 
speeches that are of a frankly decorative kind, 
such as those made after dinner or panegyrics 
of some notable person whom it is wished to 
honor. 

Though we all envy the speaker who has 
plenty of merry jests, he needs to beware of 
abusing his gift. Even the best stories lose 
their charm when they are dragged in by the 
head and shoulders, having no connection with 
the allotted theme. Relevance, as well as 
brevity, is the soul of wit. 

Never, if you can help it, be dull. 
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Remember the importance of delivery, 
Better be silent than inaudible. 

Never read from a manuscript if you can 
help it, unless when the occasion is one of such 
exceptional solemnity or dignity that a long 
and highly finished piece of composition is 
expected. 

Whether you use notes or not, always have 
ready two or three sentences with which to sit 
down. 

Never weary your audience. If they are 
tired before you rise to speak, cut your speech 
short, unless you feel able to freshen them up 
and dispel their weariness. 


Mr. Bryce’s close relations with Har- 
vard extend over more than 40 years. 
He is, we believe, the only stranger upon 
whom the University has conferred two 
honorary doctorates LL.D. in 1907 
and Litt.D. in 1909. 

— The Story of Harvard. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, ’95. With 16 illustra- 
tions from drawings by Vernon Howe 
Bailey. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Decorated cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) Har- 
vard University offers a fine subject 
for the historian. President Quincy’s 
two volumes bring the narrative down 
only to 1840. After him, S. A. Eliot 
printed a brief history in 1848. In the 
early ’80s, the late Prof. Jacquinot con- 
tributed to one of the French educa- 
tional reviews a valuable account of 
Harvard’s methods of instruction. In 
1890, W. R. Thayer, ’81, wrote for the 
Middlesex County Book a compact, 
topical history, but this was accessible 
to few readers, and in its expanded 
form, in “‘ Universities and their Sons,” 
it was also inconvenient for general use. 
A history which shall condense Quincy 
into proper perspective and continue 
the annals of Harvard down to the close 
of Pres. Eliot’s administration is greatly 
to be desired. Mr. Pier’s attractive vol- 
ume does not aim at exhaustiveness. 
It is true to its title; it tells the story of 
Harvard. Mr. Pier selects the critical 
periods, or the picturesque and enter- 
taining episodes, and he tells about 
them in very attractive fashion. Read. 
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ability is his marked charaeteristic. 
Every Harvard man ought to be inter- 
ested in these facts and legends of Har- 
vard’s past; and every one will recog- 
nize the skill with which Mr. Pier has 
woven his story out of all sorts of ma- 
terial. It abounds in anecdotes, and is 
particularly rich in references to modern 
times. 

— Food and Flavor. A Gastronomic 
Guide to Health and Good Living. By 
Henry T. Finck, ’76. (Century Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 
net.) This is literally a book for every- 
body, because everybody eats; and if 
some persons only feed, by reading Mr. 
Finck they will learn not only how to 
eat but how to enjoy their food. Mr. 
Finck, like Pres. Eliot and all wise men, 
preaches the gospel that you should 
enjoy your food. Be neither an ascetic 
nor a glutton; but honestly enjoy what 
is the most necessary physiological 
function in life. Mr. Finck draws a 
dark picture (but not too dark) of un- 
gastronomic America, where the tradi- 
tional lack of taste in preparing food 
has of late years been reinforced by the 
universal adulteration of food products. 
He rehearses some of the most common 
and shocking frauds perpetrated on the 
American public, and pays a deserved 
tribute to Dr. Wiley through whose 
efforts the government was driven tc 
legislate to protect the health and very 
lives of our people. Mr. Finck denounces 
our denatured foods, and he shows what 
provisions are made in Europe for pre- 
serving meats without resorting to cold 
storage or borax. Then he extols the 
art of cooking, which, he prophesies, 
will receive here the attention it de- 
serves. He has enthusiastic chapters 
on gastronomic France and epicurean 
Italy, and with thorough catholicity 
he praises the British and Teutonic 
specialties. He urges that Flavor is 


the aim of all gastronomy: Flavor con- 
duces to our enjoyment of food: Flavor 
has the deepest physiological — we 
might almost say ethical — basis. Mr. 
Finck discusses the great field for new 
foods, with flavors to suit every taste, 
which Luther Burbank’s experiments 
have discovered. The book is written 
with “go”; it has numberless practical 
suggestions, besides the pungent discus- 
sion of present conditions and of the 
philosophy and morals involved in his 
subject. Everybody will find his por- 
tion in it. 

— Germany and the Germans from an 
American Point of View. By Price Col- 
lier, ¢’81. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) Many readers will pro- 
nounce this the most entertaining, if not 
the most valuable, of Mr. Collier’s stud- 
ies in race diagnosis. The external 
qualities of the Germans, especially 
those qualities which differ from our 
own or John Bull’s, are easily noted, and 
almost as easily satirized. But Mr. Col- 
lier tries to go beneath the surface. He 
does his research work in German man- 
ners and customs as manfully as if he 
were working for a Ph.D. And he seems 
to have seen pretty nearly all classes, or 
at least specimens, more or less typical, 
of each class; so that he has some basis 
for the opinions he expresses. You will 
get from him not only many trenchant 
remarks, but a great deal of informa- 
tion quite independent of personal opin- 
ion. He goes into the political problems 
of today, for instance, deeply enough 
to be worth attention from persons who 
wonder what Germany is aiming at. The 
figure of Bismarck appears often in these 
pages; Frederick the Great and Goethe 
are seldom far away; and of course the 
present Kaiser comes and goes like a 
ubiquitous and loquacious ringmaster. 
But we think that Mr. Collier intends 
to do justice to all, and that he succeeds 
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better perhaps than any one else who 
has written on contemporary Germany. 
Especially quick is he to discern, and, 
discerning, to praise the sturdy charac- 
teristics of the Germans. Sometimes, he 
seems to address himself more particu- 
larly to English readers, in order to 
sweep away their prejudices and to en- 
lighten their ignorance. We Americans 
have not yet reached the state where, 
like John Bull, we see the German Peril 
lurking behind every hedge. Mr. Col- 
lier’s tartness of expression, often re- 
sulting in epigrammatic brilliance, is not 
less conspicuous in this volume than in 
its predecessors. 

— James 8. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 
Brevet Major-General of U.S. Volunteers. 
By Henry Greenleaf Pearson,’93. (Serib- 
ners: New York. Cloth, 4to, with por- 
traits and maps.) It is well that the 
life of Gen. Wadsworth should be writ- 
ten; for he was one of those patriotic 
civilians of wealth and influence who 
gave up their lives to the cause of the 
Union in the Civil War. He enlisted 
without thought of personal profit; he 
served with great distinction, and he 
died in the Wilderness without repining. 
Gen. Wadsworth was unusually old — 
he was almost 53 when he entered the 
army — but thanks to native ability and 
to character he soon proved himself a 
fine soldier; his command became con- 
spicuous for discipline and endurance, 
and for willingness to undergo hard 
hammering. At Gettysburg, after his 
supporting division had melted away, 
Wadsworth made a gallant defense, and 
he could hardly be persuaded to retreat. 
At the Wilderness, he was killed while 
riding in front of his men whom he was 
bracing to repel an overwhelming at- 
tack. Although his military career gives 
the chief reason for Wadsworth’s biogra- 
phy, his earlier life, as gentleman farmer, 
as political leader, as patriot, furnishes 
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much interesting material. Democrats 
of his stamp were rare in New York 
State, and his vigorous adherence to the 
anti-slavery cause exerted wide influ- 
ence there. Mr. Pearson gives an ad- 
mirable account of this period, and of 
the environment in which Wadsworth 
grew up. His chronicle of the war serv- 
ice is detailed, and affords glimpses not 
only of military operations, but of camp 
life and the everlasting intrigues of the 
politico-military ring at Washington. 
He describes the battles clearly. Many 
portraits, views and maps add to the 
interest of this excellent biography. 

— Alice’s Adventures in Cambridge. 
By R. C. Evarts, ’13; illustrated by E. 
L. Barron, "13. (Published by the Har- 
vard Lampoon: Cambridge. Boards, 
12mo, $1.) Mr. Evarts has added to the 
gaiety of the Harvard nation. While his 
clever skit was running through the last 
volume of the Lampoon, it not only de- 
lighted the undergraduate readers of that 
blithe journal, but touched the fancy of 
many older readers. Members of the Har- 
vard Faculty would quote it to you or at 
each other, and those among them who 
were not mentioned by it felt that they 
had missed their opportunity for immor- 
tality. Even the White Knight himself 
honored it by reference in his Commence- 
ment speech. Now it will reach a much 
wider audience; for it will appeal to older 
as well as younger graduates. Not to 
know the Harvard “Jabberwocky,” or 
any one of the dozen amusing episodes 
which Mr. Evarts has described with 
sparkling humor, will cut you off from 
the best draft of Harvard fun that has 
been tapped since Wheelwright and 
Stimson trailed Rollo through Cam- 
bridge. 

— Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes. By 
Charles Wendell Townsend, ’81, M.D. 
(Dana Estes & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, $2.) In this vol- 
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ume Dr. Townsend returns from Labra- 
dor to his early haunts — Ipswich Dunes, 
Coffin's Beach and the Essex Marshes. 
He is a naturalist with apparently in- 
satiable curiosity, but in addition to his 
scientific interest in watching the habits 
of birds, beasts and insects, and of observ- 
ing vegetation and the interaction of sea 
and sand, of creek and meadow — in 
addition to this, he has unusual emo- 
tional delight in nature as a whole, in 
landscape and seascape, and in the infi- 
nitely varied play of color. Sometimes 
he seems to share the Wordsworthian 
“sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused.” 

It is because Dr. Townsend is avowedly 
a naturalist, however, that his work is so 
much more satisfactory than is that of 
most of the avowedly literary writers on 
nature. Hence his sincere, unaffected 
style; hence, too, his power of making you 
feel that you are not reading his book, 
but are seeing what he saw. Whether he 
writes about the tracks on the dunes, or 
swallow roosts, or harbor seals or horse- 
shoe crabs, he interests you in each. 
And he discusses with equal zest the 
larger aspects — the growth of dunes, 
the effect of tides, the migrations of 
birds. Read his little epic on the 
annual play of the seasons upon the 
marshes, and you will feel the charm 
which springs from his mingling of pa- 
tient observation with pure emotion: 
and in those pages, as everywhere in 
the volume, you will note his keen color- 
sense. A large number of beautiful half- 
tones supplement Dr. Townsend’s verb- 
al descriptions. 

— Justice and the Modern Law. By 
Everett V. Abbot, ’86, of the Bar of the 
City of New York. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net.) 
Persons who have fallen into the habit 
of thinking that our laws are made to 
catch the small criminals and let the 
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big ones go free should read Mr. Abbot’s 
solid treatise. Solid it is in reasoning 
and statement, but it is neither heavy 
nor long. Mr. Abbot shows that the dis- 
crepancies between justice and law, 
which make some men wroth and others 
cynical, are not the result of a deliberate 
purpose to be unjust or to discriminate 
in favor of one class to the disadvantage 
of others. The cause lies chiefly in the 
fact that our system of law, which orig- 
inated in an earlier epoch, has not been 
adapted to the needs and methods of the 
present epoch. Abstract justice, under 
whatever system, may not be attainable; 
but unless the public believes that in a 
large majority of cases it is attained, 
there will be, as at present, widespread 
dissatisfaction with the courts. Mr. 
Abbot discusses the great problem on 
its ethical, legal and judicial sides; and 
he makes a strong plea for the establish- 
ment in this country of an ideal system 
of justice. He is a man to be listened to. 

— A Naval History of the American Rev- 
clution. By Gardner W. Allen, 77. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, 2 vols., $3.) In these 
volumes, Dr. Allen brings to comple- 
tien his work on the early history of the 
American Navy: we say, “completion,” 
although we hope that he will not stop 
until he has described the War of 1812. 
That episode has, indeed, been fre- 
quently written up — if we mistake not, 
it was the subject of one of Col. Roose- 
velt’s most popular historical studies — 
but it would be interesting to have it 
treated by Dr. Allen, who must have 
admirably fitted himself for this task in 
preparing the four volumes already pub- 
lished by him. His “Naval History of 
the Revolution” gives for the first time 
in continuous narrative the story of the 
colonists’ campaigns upon the sea dur- 
ing the years 1775-1783. Hitherto, na- 
val operations have usually been treated 
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as “‘asides” or accidents in the general 
military and political history of the Rev- 
olution: Dr. Allen makes them his 
chief theme. He has done his work con- 
scientiously, exhausting the sources of 
information, and producing a history 
which can be read with confidence in its 
accuracy and in its impartiality. Its 
thoroughness is patent. It describes not 
merely the picturesque naval encounters 
but the general methodsof warfare, naval 
equipment and the international situa- 
tion which determined the colonists’ 
actions. There are thirty or more illus- 
trations, including portraits of com- 
manders and views of famous men-of- 
war, besides several maps. This is a dis- 
tinct addition to the readable historical 
records of the American Revolution. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications reeeived will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as iS possible. 


University and Historical Addresses. Deliv- 
ered During a Residence in the United States 
as Ambassador of Great Britain. By James 
Bryce, h’07. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) 

A Naval History of the American Revolution. 
By Gardner W. Allen, ’77. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
2 vols., $3.) 

Food and Flavor. By Henry T. Finck, ’76. 
(Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

London in English Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton, p ’98. (Univ. of Chicago Press: 
Chicago. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes. By Charles 
W. Townsend, ’81, M.D. (Dana Estes & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Reflections of a Beginning Husband. By Ed- 
ward S. Martin, ’77. (Harper: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net.) 

A Sunny Life. The Biography of Samuel 
J. Barrows, t '75. By Isabel C. Barrows. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Plants and their Uses. An introduction to 
Botany. By Frederick Leroy Sargent, L.S.S. 
83, Assistant in the Harvard Botanical Mu- 
seum. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, pro- 
fusely illustrated.) 

A Small Boy and Others. By Henry James, 
L.S. ’62. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) 


James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Brevet- 
Major-General, U.S.V. By Henry G. Pearson, 
93. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 4to, illus- 
trated, $3 net.) 

Modern Spanish Lyrics. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Elijah C. Hills, Ph.D., 
Professor of Romance Languages in Colorado 
College, and S. G. Morley, p ’99, Univ. of 
Colorado. (Holt: New York. Cloth 12mo, 75 
cents.) 

American Syndicalism. The I. W. W. By 
John Graham Brooks, ¢ ’75. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

An Advanced English Grammar. By G. L. 
Kittredge, ’82, Professor of English at Har- 
vard, and F. E. Farley, 93, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Simmons College. (Ginn: Boston, Cloth, 
12me, 80 cents.) 

A Study of the Short Story. By Henry S. 
Canby, Ph.D., Asst. Professor of English in 
the Sheffield Scientific School. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

The Problem of Christianity. I, The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Life. II. The Real World and 
the Christian Ideal. By Josiah Royce. h ’11, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy at 
Harvard. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 2 vols., $3.50 net.) 

The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the 
Time of Suleiman the Magnificent. By Albert 
H. Lybyer, Ph.D., 09, Professor of European 
History, Oberlin College. Harvard Historical 
Studies, Vol. 18. (Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Unrest of Women. By Edward S. Mar- 
tin, ’77. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

Alice’s Adventures in Cambridge. By R. C. 
Evarts, ’13. Illustrated by E. L. Barron, ’13. 
(Published by the Harvard Lampoon: Cam- 
bridge. Boards, $1.) 

Present Philosophicul Tendencies. A Critical 
Survey of Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism, 
and Realism; Together with a Synopsis of the 
Philosophy of William James. By Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, p '96, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard. (Longmans: London. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.) 

Sigma Xi. Quarter Century Record and 
History. 1886-1911. Compiled by Henry B. 
Ward, p '02, Secretary of the Society of the 
Sigma Xi, with the assistance of the Chapter 
Secretaries. (University of Illinois: Urbana- 
Champaign. Cloth, small 4to.) 

The Governments of Europe. By Frederic 
A. Ogg, p ’04, Asst. Professor of History in 
Simmons College. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

Justice and the Modern Law. By Everett V. 
Abbot, ’86. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net.) 

The Inside of the Cup. A Novel. By Winston 
Churchill. Illustrated by Howard Giles. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. By 8S. 
Lawrence Bigelow, Ph.D., Professor of Chem- 
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istry in the University of Michigan. (Century 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany. A Tragedy. 
Reprinted in Facsimile. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Herbert F. Schwarz, ’04. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

Kittredge Anniversary Papers. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, quarto, viii, 462 pp., with portrait. 
$5 net.) 

Calm Yourself. By George Lincoln Walton, 
’75, M.D. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net.) 

Loeb Library. Quintus Smyrnaeus: ‘‘The 
Fall of Troy,” by A. S. Way. — Appian’s 
Roman History, vol. 3; translation by Horace 
White. — The Works of the Emperor Julian, 
vol. 1; translation by Wilmer C. Wright, As- 
sociate Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. — The Apostolic Fathers: vol. 1. The 
Shepherd of Hermes; The Martyrdom of 
Polycarp; The Epistle to Diognotus: transla- 
tion by Kirsopp Lake. — Sophocles, vol. ii. 
Ajaz; Electra; Trachiniae; Philoctetes; trans- 
lation by F. Storr. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1884. Dr.Frederic CodmanCobb to Eve- 
lyn Wyman Nagle, at Chestnut 
Hill, May 28, 1913. 

1884. Edward Staples Drown to Mrs. 
Paulina Cony Smith Allen, at 
Cambridge June 12, 1913. 

1886. William Lord Smith to Mrs. Edith 
De Mauriac, at North Grafton, 
May 30, 1913. 

1887. John Bapst Blake to Margaret 
Barney, at St. Louis, Mo., June 
25, 1913. 

1888. Rupert Norton to Cecilia Re- 
becca Anderson, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., June 7, 1913. 

1889. Louis Leverett Hooper to Ger- 
trude Dunn, at Glenn Falls, N.Y., 
July 6, 1913. 

1889. William Henry Butters to Lina 
Manning Wright, at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Can., Aug. 9, 1913. 

1890. Edward Parker Kelly to Anna 
Isabella Pope, at Spencer, June 
11, 1918. 
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[1893.] David Blaustein to Miriam Um- 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


stadter, at Norfolk, Va., Sept. 18, 
1911. 

Ruldoph Michael Binder to Gar- 
nette Faye Brammer, at Cincin- 
nati, O., June 10, 1913. 

Gardner Beals to Elizabeth Grant 
Ludlum, at Chestnut Hill, June 
8, 1918. 

James Truesdell Kilbreth to Anna 
W. Kilbreth, at Woodmere, L.I., 
N.Y., June 2, 1913. 

Allan Forbes to Josephine M. A. 
Crosby, at New York, N.Y., June 
4, 1913. 

Rudolph Byford Flershem to Lucy 
Garrett Beal, at Chicago, IIl., 
May 81, 1913. 

Frank York Hall to Elizabeth 
Cornish Tilney, at New York, 
N.Y., June 28, 1913. 

Richard Thornton Fisher to Geor- 
gina Paine, at Weston, July 17, 
1913. 

John Homans to Alice Fillmore 
Knapp, at Brookline, June 11, 
19138. 

Elijah Howard George to Eugenia 
Plumly, at Philadelphia, Pa., June 
2, 19183. 


[1900.] George Frederick Root to Olivia 


1900. 


1900. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 





Gage, at Concord, May 24, 
1913. 

George Albin Whittemore to 
Grace Conner, Oct. 3, 1912. 
Edward Larrabee Adams to Sarah 
Sager Hardy, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., June 7, 1913. 

Edward Motley to Harriet Sayles 
Jaques, at Chestnut Hill, June 14, 
1913. 

Nelson Slater Bartlett, Jr., to 
Christiana Sargent Hunnewell, 
at Wellesley, May 31, 1913. 
Frederic Benjamin Mooers Cady 
to Edith Lillian Mott, at Bridge- 
water, June 19, 1913. 
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1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


Marriages. 


Russell Stanley Coutant to Alicia 
Gordon Leslie,at Newburgh,N.Y., 
June 7, 1913. 

Edmund Willard Foote to Lucy 
Esther Swift, at Marblehead, 
June 7, 1918. 

Merton Spencer Keith, Jr., to 
Mary Isabel Wilcox, at Newton- 
ville, May 31, 1913. 

Milton Arthur Edwards to Des- 
demona Bearse, at Peru, Ind., 
May 24, 1913. 

Sidney St. Felix Thaxter to Phyllis 
Schuyler, at Portland, Me., June 
25, 1913. 

Ellis Fischel to Marguerite Kauff- 
man, at St. Louis, Mo., May 27, 
1913. 

Edward Augustine Counihan, Jr., 
to Susan A. Collins, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 15, 1913. 

Stanley Edward Cook to Esther 
Babcock, at Roxbury, June 19, 
1913. 

Roy Smith Wallace to Grace Anna 
Sutton, at Haverford, Pa., May 
$1, 1913. 


[1905.] Moncure Biddle to Brenda Fe- 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


nollosa, at Ipswich, June 30, 
1913. 

Oric Bates to Natica Inches, at 
Boston, June 5, 1913. 

Chester Robert Carleton to Emma 
Christine Brombacher, at New 
York, N.Y., April 9, 1918. 
Frederick Goddard Cheney to 
Elizabeth Louise Tenney, at Win- 
netka, Ill., April 26, 1913. 

Alfred Phelps Crum to Olive 
Meade Stafford, at Cleveland, O., 
June 17, 1913. 

William Grant Graves to Gertrude 
Lindeke Schurmeier, at St. Paul, 
Minn., June 28, 1913. 

Joaquin Enrique Zanetti to Mrs. 
Esperanza Conill, at New York, 
N.Y., April 28, 1918. 





1906. 


[September, 


James Donald Cameron Bradley 
to Helen Sears, at Southboro, 
July 26, 1913. 


[1906.] Wilder Anthony to Adeline San- 


ford Garland, at Waco, Texas, 
June 4, 1913. 


[1907.] Wilford Henry Keeling to Jane 


Coons Miller, at Cleveland, O., 
June 30, 1913. 


[1907.] Alexander Galt Grant to Cather- 


1908. 


ine Delano, at Chicago, IIll., May 
$1, 1913. * 

Jay Rogers Benton to Frances 
Hill, at Boston, June 16, 1918. 


(1908.] Willard Cranston Chamberlin to 


1908. 


1908. 


Innes Keeney, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Nov. 6, 1912. 

Warren Wiley Cole to Clara 
Warren Mayhew, at West Tis- 
bury, Sept. 10, 1912. 

Carl Rodney Comstock to Ethel 
King, at Brooklyn, N.Y., April 
26, 1913. 


{1908.] John Frederick Johnson to Lil- 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


lian Charlotte Fitch, at Eureka, 
Utah, Sept. 8, 1912. 

Hervey Wellman King to Mary 
Rogerson, at Milton, May 8, 1913. 
Berthold Michael Nussbaum to 
Edith Dunn, at Marion, Ind., 
March 26, 1913. 

Randolph Norris Shreve to Clara 
Ethel Farrar, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Jan. 4, 1913. 

Minturn de Suzzara Verdi to 
Marian Lassell, at Whitinsville, 
Sept. 4, 1913. 

Oscar Gottfried Mayer to Elsa 
Stieglitz, at Chicago, Ill, May 
10, 1912. 

Robert Hare Hutchinson to Delia 
Farley Dana, at Manchester, June 
26, 1913. 

Francis French Lincoln to Char- 
lotte Burroughs Treadwell, at 
Flushing, L.i., N.Y., May 19, 
1913. 
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1911. Calvin Dinsmore Crawford to 
Nita Morse, at Cotuit. 

[1912.] Wheeler Sammons to Dorothy 
Webbe, at Chicago, Ill., June 28, 
1913. 

1912. Thurlow Weed Barnes, 2d, to 
Elizabeth Dale Glover, at Cleve- 
land, O., July 11, 1918. 

1912. Charles Minot Amory to Gladys 
Munn, at Manchester, July 17, 
1913. 

1912. Charles Moorfield Storey to Susan 
Jameson Sweetser, at Brookline, 
June 24, 1913. 

1913. Henry Pratt McKean, Jr., to 
Elizabeth P. Lee, at Brookline, 
June 21, 1913. 

{1913.] Jesse Walter Dees to Frances 
Sherwood, at Gilmanton Iron 
Works, N.H., May 26, 1913. 

§.B. 1901. Joshua Warren Coolidge to 
Anna Marguerite Meyers, at Pen 
Par, Pa., Feb. 11, 1912. 

$.B. 1907. Samuel Theodore Bitten- 
bender to Susan Elizabeth Pierce, 
at Egypt, June 4, 1913. 

S.B. 1908. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Jr., to Myra Sybil Massey, at 
Tartaga, Argentina, Dec. 5, 
1912. 

S.B. 1908. Charles Wilkins Short, Jr., 
to Camilla Hoyos, at London, 
Eng., Nov. 19, 1912. 

S.B. 1908. Benjamin Turner Stephen- 
son, Jr., to Florence Vose Rey- 
nolds, at Dorchester, Sept. 23, 
1912. 

S.B. 1908. William Allshire Waldie to 
Gladys Williams Farwell, at Dor- 
chester, Feb. 12, 1913. 

S.B. 1909. Francis Boott Duveneck to 
Josephine Whitney, at Boston, 
June 7, 1913. 

S.B. 1910. Samuel Trafford Hicks to 
Jessie Thayer Conner, at Arling- 
ton, June 28, 1913. 

§.B. 1914. Alfred Clarence Redfield to 
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Elizabeth Sewall Pratt, at Con- 
cord, June 19, 1913. 

A.M. 1908. James Raymond Crawford 
to Pauline Marguerite Avery, at 
New York, N.Y., July 14, 1913. 

A.M. 1911. Merl Lingfellow Goche- 
nour to Lois Chapman, at War- 
saw, Ind., June 17, 1913. 

M.D. 1873. William Penn Hammond to 
Sally J. Lawson, at Cambridge, 
June 25, 1913. 

M.D. 1904. Patrick Somers Smyth to 
Irene Louise Kennedy, at Haver- 
hill, June 25, 1913. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1, 1913, To Juty 31, 1913. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Gravuates, 
The College. 


1838. James Ivers Trecothick Coolidge, 
Div.S., b. 1 Nov., 1817, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
18 June, 1913. 

1855. William Pitt Preble Longfellow, 
S.B., b. 25 Oct., 1836, at Portland, 
Me.; d. at East Gloucester, Mass., 
3 Aug., 1913. 

1856. Francis Blake Rice, b. 12 Apr., 
1834, at Worcester, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 24 May, 1913. 

1857. Samuel Dorr, b.11 June, 1836, at 
New York, N.Y.; d. at Louisville, 
Ky., 10 June, 1913. 

1858. William Henry Fox, b. 29 Aug., 
1837, at Taunton, Mass.; d. at 
Taunton, Mass., 14 May, 1913. 
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1860. 


1861. 


1864. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1868. 


1868. 


1874. 


1876. 


1876. 


1878. 


1878. 


Necrology. 


William Eliot Furness, b. 21 Aug., 
1839, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Great Spruce Head Island, .Me., 
19 July, 1913. 

George Herman Powers, M.D., 
b. 13 June, 1840, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Detroit, Mich., 4 
May, 1913. 

John Binney, b. 23 Feb., 1844, at 
Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Middle- 
town, Conn., 12 June, 1913. 
George Glover Crocker, LL.B., b. 
15 Dec., 1843, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Cohasset, Mass., 26 May, 
1913. 

Thomas Edmund Symmes, b. 28 
Oct., 1843, at Westford, Mass.; d. 
25 July, 1912. 

William Austin Goodman, b. 2 
Feb., 1845, at Cincinnati, O.; d. 
3 Oct., 1912. 

Francis Parker Kinnicutt, b. 13 
July, 1846, at Worcester, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 2 May, 
1913. 

Gilbert Holland Stewart, b. 15 
Mar., 1847, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
28 Nov., 1912. 

Horace Waldo Forster, b. 15 
Aug., 1853, at Needham, Mass.; d. 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 6 July, 
1913. 

Arthur St. John Newberry, b. 
17 Dec., 1853, at Cleveland, O.; 
d. at Cleveland, O., 30 Nov., 
1912. 

Edward Stetson, b. 22 June, 1854, 
at Bangor, Me.; d.at Bangor, Me., 
17 Feb., 1913. 

Charles Chauncey Binney, b. 20 
Oct., 1855, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Rye Beach, N.H., 10 July, 
1913. 

Charles Frederic Chamberlayne, 
LL.B., b. 30 Nov., 1855, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; d. at Schenectady, 
N.Y., 13 May, 1913. 


1880. 


1880. 


1883. 


1885. 


1885. 


1888. 


1888. 


1888. 


1892. 


1895. 


1897. 


1899. 


1903. 


1907. 


[ September, 


Robert Roberts Bishop, b. 25 
Nov., 1858, at Holliston, Mass.; 
d. at Detroit, Mich. 5 May, 
1913. 

Frank Oliver Carpenter, b. 23 
Mar., 1858, at Milford, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 15 June, 1913. 
Henry Grafton Chapman, b. 7 
June, 1860, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 16 Jan., 
1913. 

John Hays Gardiner, b. 6 Apr., 
1863, at Gardiner, Me.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 14 May, 1913. 
Robert Stetson Gorham, b. 28 
June, 1863, at Champlain, N.Y.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 17 June, 
1913. 

Albert Fairchild Holden, b. 31 
Dec., 1866, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Cleveland, O., 18 May, 1913. 
Sidney Roby Miner, b. 28 July, 
1864, at Wilkes Barre, Pa.; d. 14 
June, 1913. 

Frank Beverly Williams, b. 8 
Feb., 1866, at Corsica, O.; d. at 
Cleveland, O., 12 July, 1912. 
William Huntington Peabody, b. 
30 April, 1870, at Buffalo, N.Y.; 
d. at Buffalo, N.Y., 16 Nov., 1912. 
Alford Warriner Cooley, b. 9 Apr., 
1873, at Westchester, N.Y.; d. 
at Topsfield, Mass., 19 July, 
1913. 

Henry Lampart LeDaum, b. 28 
Feb., 1872, at Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land; d.at Grand Forks, No. Dak., 
10 Mar., 1913. 

Walter Pellington Winsor, LL.B., 
b. 20 Apr., 1879, at Fairhaven, 
Mass.; d. 29 June, 1911. 
Hartwell Bishop, b. 20 June, 
1880, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 4 June, 1913. 
Louis Albert Braman, b. 24 Apr., 
1886, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Wolfboro, N.H., in July, 1913. 
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1910. John Edmund Dwyer, b. 13 Nov., 
1887, at Somerville, Mass.; d. at 
Somerville, Mass., 25 June, 1913. 





Scientific School. 

1864. John Mitchell Allen, b. 24 June, 
1842, at Marion, Mass.; d. at 
Marion, Mass., 13 Feb., 1912. 

1880. Joseph Gore Cutler, C.E., b. 5 
Jan., 1858, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Walla Walla, Wash., 28 May, 
1913. 

1892. Charles Edward Burnap, b. 18 
June, 1870, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. 17 Dec., 1912. 

1894. Andrew Henderson Whitridge, b. 
7 April, 1871, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 19 Mar., 
1912. 

1906. John Briggs West, b. 18 Sept., 
1882; d. 3 Sept., 1912. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1897. Arnold Anton Ferdinand Ziillig, 
A.M., b. 4 July, 1845, at St. Gall, 
Switzerland; d. at Westborough, 
Mass., 15 May, 1913. 

1906. Christian Larsen, A.M., b. 6 Apr., 
1877, at Baragar, Longelse, Den- 
mark; d. at Logan, Utah, 10 May, 
1913. 

1908. George Edwin Porter, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 2 Oct., 1874, at Peter- 
borough, Ont., Can.; d. 16 Nov., 
1912. 

1908. Gates Philips Thruston, b. 20 
Sept., 1884, at Nashville, Tenn.; 
d. 22 Sept., 1912. 


Medical School. 


1842. Oliver Brewster Taylor, b. 5 Jan., 
1820, at Westfield, Mass.; d. at 
Hartford, Conn., 27 July, 1913. 

1852. Edward Sanford, b. 1825, at 
Raynham, Mass.; d. at Attleboro, 
Mass., 5 Feb., 1913. 

1854. George Washington Jenckes, b. 17 


Necrology. 


1854. 


1868. 
1872. 
1876. 
1877. 


1879. 


1884. 
1889. 


1895. 
1898. 


1908. 


1872. 


1889. 


1896. 
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Aug., 1829, at Woonsocket, R.I.; 
d. 27 Jan., 1913. 

Leonidas Franklin Wilbur, d. 2 
Sept., 1911. 

David Coggin, b. 4 Aug., 1843, at 
West Hampton, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 7 May, 1913. 
George Warren Jones, b. 26 May, 
1849, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 4 June, 1913. 
Charles William M. Brown, b. 24 
Aug., 1848, at Orwell, Pa.; d. 31 
Oct., 1911. 

John Baker Swift, b. 30 Sept., 
1853, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at 
Waverley, Mass., 29 July, 1913. 
Robert Burns, d. at Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, 17 Nov., 1912. 

Jesse Burdette Hyland, b. 18 
June, 1862, at Arlington, Vt.; d. 
in July, 1912. 

Edward Sawyer Bacon, b. 8 Mar., 
1863, at Dover, N.H.; d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., 8 Apr., 1913. 

George Arthur Stuart, d. in 
China, 25 July, 1912. 

Edward Francis Dowd, d. at 
Waltham, Mass., 26 July, 1913. 
Edward Dunn Brown, d. 9 Mar., 
1913. 


Dental School. 
Charles Samuel Bartlett, b. 22 
May, 1848, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 12 Sept., 1912. 


Veterinary School. 
Charles Edward Haddock, d. at 
Boston, Mass., 20 June, 1913. 
George Stephen Lindenkohl, b. 28 
Feb., 1875, at Washington, D.C.; 
d. in 1903. 


Law School. 


. Stephen Prince Twiss, b. 2 May, 


1827, at Charlton, Mass.; d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., 21 Sept., 1912. 
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1863. 


1866. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1876. 


1885. 


1905. 


1878. 


1912. 


1845. 


1846. 


1848. 
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. George Wilber Chase, d. 23 Sept., 


1910. 


. Joseph Coole Jackson, b. 5 Aug., 


1835, at Newark, N.J.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 22 May, 1918. 
Philip Henry Stubbs, b. 7 Apr., 
1838, at Strong, Me.; d. 15 Mar., 
1913. 

Jeremiah Travis, b. 21 Jan., 1830, 
St. John, N.B.; d. at Calgary, 
Can., 27 April, 1911. 

Henry Alansin Gardner, d. 5 Feb., 
1911. 

Frederick Pierre Dimpfel, d. 15 
Feb., 1912. 

Daniel Boone Holmes, d. 5 Nov., 
1911. 

William Lawson Barss, d. 9 
Sept., 1912. 

Richard Henry Whiteley, d. 15 
Jan., 1912. 

Glenn Adney Mitchell, d. 21 Apr., 
1912. 


Divinity School. 
Charles Parker Lombard, b. 9 
June, 1845, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Plymouth, Mass., 17 May, 
1913. 


Honorary Graduate. 
Frederick Forchheimer, S.D., b. 
25 Sept., 1853, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Cincinnati, O., 29 May, 1913. 


Cemporarp fHlembers, 
The College. 


George Gosham Mitchell, b. in 
Nov., 1825, at Nantucket, Mass.; 
d. in Cal., in Sept., 1858. 
Charles Harris Habersham, b. 
about 1825, at Savannah, Ga.; d. 
at Darien, Ga., in 1849. 

George Eustis, b. 29 Sept., 1828, 
at New Orleans, La.; d.at Cannes, 
France, 15 Mar., 1872. 


1851. 


1852. 


1859. 


1863. 


1863. 


1864. 


1871. 


1876. 


1878. 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1887. 


[September, 


George Ryan Dwyer, b. 8 Apr., 
1832, at Salem, Mass; d. at 
Mozambique, Africa, 24 June, 
1854. 

Henry Moore, b. 1827 at Brighton, 
Mass.; d. at Lynn, Mass., 29 
Mar., 1879. 

William Victor Olivier, b. 30 Nov. 
1838, at New Orleans, La.; d. at 
New Orleans, La., 30 Mar., 1881. 
John Augustus Balestier, d. at 
New York, N.Y., 5 Sept., 1912. 
Daniel Brainard Whittier, b. 21 
Oct., 1834, at Goffstown, N.H.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 18 Apr., 1895. 
Frederic Lackwood, b. 26 Nov., 
1842, at Charlestown, Mass.; d. 
at Aix-les-Bains, France, 26 
June, 1913. 

Ruel Alvord Watson, b. 14 June, 
1849, at Titusville, Pa.; d. at 
Titusville, Pa., 10 Apr., 1883. 
Kendrick Wheeler, b. 8 Feb., 
1852, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. 29 
Mar., 1912. 

Johns McCleave, b. 3 Aug., 1853, 
in Hardy Co., Va.; d. 14 Mar., 
1911. 

William Christie Churchill, b. 
30 Nov., 1857, at St. Louis, Mo.; 
d. 30 April, 1913. 

(Special.) George Henry Clement, 
b. 15 Feb., 1860, at Lawrence, 
Mass.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 3 
Mar., 1901. 

Frank Lynes, b. 16 May, 1858, 
at Cambridge, Mass.; d.at Bristol, 
N.H., 24 June, 1913. 

John William Potter, b. 21 Oct., 
1862, at Boston, Mass.; d. in 
1897. 

Charles Leland Harrison, b. 18 
Aug., 1861, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 18 May, 
1913. 

(Special.) Charles Haines Pen- 
nington, b. 3 Feb., 1864, at Cleve- 























1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 





1904. 


1907. 


1911. 


1913. 


1914. 


1853. 
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1893. 


1896. 


1903. 








land, O.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 3 Apr. 
1913. 

John Perkins Cushing, b. 16 
June, 1865, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
11 July, 1912. 

Frederick Adams Rogers, b. 1 
Nov., 1868, at East Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Beverly, Mass., 2 
July, 1892. 

Norman Arter Phillips, b. 19 Oct., 
1865, at New Castle, Pa.; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 11 Feb., 1903. 
Ralph Keyes Swett, b. 26 Apr., 
1869, at Westford, Mass.; d. at 
Hartford, Conn., 23 July, 1913. 
(Special.) William Harkness Ar- 
nold, b. 6 Aug., 1860, at Paw- 
tucket, R.1.;d.at Providence,R.I., 
in 1913. 

(Special.) George Leverett Stow- 
ell, b. 23 Dec., 1877, at Marengo, 
Ia.; d. at Albany, N.Y., 80 July, 
19138. 

Harry Holliday Horton, b. 11 
July, 1878, at Sheffield, Pa.; d. at 
Sheffield, Pa., 8 Mar., 1912. 
(Special.) John Dunn Chenevert, 
d. at Cairo, Egypt, 31 Dec., 1911. 
Samuel Stevens Sands, b. 11 Apr., 
1884, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
West Hampton, L.I., N.Y., 2 July 
1913. 

Charles Mather Ffoulke, b. 4 
Sept., 1889, at Washington, 
D.C.; d. at Tucson, Ariz., 12 
Nov., 1912. 

Vinton Corning Breed, b. 7 Nov., 
1889, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Douglaston, L.I., N.Y., in July, 
1911. 

Arthur Louis Max Dejonge, b. 25 
Nov., 1892, at Stapleton, N.Y.; 
d. 16 Feb., 1911. 


Scientific School. 
Algernon Sidney White, d. at 
Fort Mill, S.C., 29 May, 1913. 
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1854. William Resor, b. at Cincinnati, 
O.; d. 22 Dec., 1910. 

1859. Wade Ross Young, b. near Nat- 
chez, Miss.; d. at Natchez, Miss., 
19 Sept., 1911. 

1865. Samuel Allan Lattimore, b. 31 
May, 1828, at Liberty, Ind.; d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., 17 Feb., 1913. 

1866. William Willard Daniells, b. 10 
Mar., 1840, at West Bloomfield., 
Mich.; d. 12 Oct., 1912. 

1880. Charles Sherman Barney, b. 2 
‘eb., 1861, at West Union, N.Y.; 
d. 10 Sept., 1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1896. Alexander Smith Mackay, b. 23 
Nov., 1873, at Lachine, Quebec, 
Can.; d. in 1900. 

1899. Jefferson Parr Moore, b. 15 Apr., 
1878, at Glass, Tenn.; d. at San 
Angelo, Texas, 5 Sept., 1911. 

1901. Haven Wilson Edwards, b. 20 
Dec., 1877, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. 26 Apr., 1913. 

1902. Herbert Wheeler Marean, b. 26 
Dec., 1878, at Washington, D.C.; 
d. at Fallon, Nev., 28 Jan., 1913. 

1910. John Christison Oliphant, b. 27 
Sept., 1859, at Edinburgh, Scot.; 
d. at Seattle, Wash., in Dec., 1912. 

1911. Clarence Franklin Carroll, b. 1 
Apr., 1851, at Enfield, N.H.; d. 14 
June, 1912. 


Bussey Institution. 


1894. Samuel May Boardman, d. at 
Boston, Mass., 1 June, 1913. 


Medical School. 
1851. Charles Cogswell Hayes, b. 4 
Jan., 1823, at So. Berwick, Me.; 
d. at Lincoln, Neb., 6 Nov., 1910. 
1854. Charles Archelaus Coolidge, b. 29 
Dec., 1830, at Canton, Mass.; d. 
at Canton, Mass., 1 July, 1911. 
1856, Martin van Buren Russell, b. 24 
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1859. 


1861. 


1863. 


1865. 


1870. 


1872. 


1874. 


1881. 


1884. 


1896. 


1872. 


1873. 


1873. 


1890. 


1846. 
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May, 1835, at Temple, Me.; d. at 
New Portland, Me., 6 May, 1865. 
Fred (Wentworth) Mercer, b. 31 
May, 1838, at St. John, N.B.; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 9 Feb., 1913. 
Joshua William Beede, b. 29 Apr., 
1832, at Fremont, N.H.; d. at 
Auburn, Me., 21 Mar., 1913. 
James Amory Gale, d. at West 
Medway, Mass., 3 Jan., 1912. 
Thomas Coates Stockton, d. at 
San Diego, Cal., 2 Mar., 1910. 
Robert Fanning Noyes, d. 2 June, 
1912. 

Henry Walter Sweatt, b. 25 
Sept., 1852, at Sandwich, N.H.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 5 May, 
1913. 

Frederick Eugene Bassett, d. at 
Rye, N.Y., in July, 1909. 

Simon Bernard Conlan, d. in Aug., 
1886. 

George Henry Bottum, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., 15 June, 1910. 
Arthur Kempton Lane, b. 29 
June, 1871, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., in Nov., 1901. 


Dental School. 
Franklin Nicholas Horn, b. 2 
April, 1852, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
8 July, 1913. 
James Abbott Draper, b. 10 May, 
1857, at Natick, Mass.; d. in 
Nov., 1910. 
John Waterman Felton, b. 8 
Mar., 1851, at Abington, Mass.; 
d. at Enfield, Mass., 3 July, 1912. 
George Rogers Macloon, b. 16 
Feb., 1872, at Portland, Me.; d. 
at Augusta, Me., 4 June, 1913. 


Law School. 


William Chamberlain Strong, b. 
18 Aug., 1823, at Hardwick, Vt.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., in May, 
1913. 


1848. 


1857. 


1857. 


1857. 


1858. 


1858. 


1858. 


1858. 


1860. 


1860. 


1863. 


1863. 


1865. 


1865. 


1866. 


1870. 





[September, 


John Cincinnatus King, d. 11 
Aug., 1910. 

Edward Warner Crittenden, d. at 
New York, N.Y., 20 Feb., 1912. 
Robert Swanton Smith, d. at 
Columbus, O., 16 Nov., 1912. 
Archibald Cameron Voris, d. at 
Bedford, Ind., 3 Dec., 1911. 
Charles James Fox Allen, d. 8 
June, 1911. 

Richard Folsom, d. at Cincin- 
nati, O., 9 Nov., 1912. 

Thomas Post, b. 16 Aug., 1834, at 
Lenox, Mass.; d. at Lenox, Mass., 
4 May, 1913. 

Edwin Buckminster Wight, d. 
8 Sept., 1912. 

George Washington Hill, b. 3 
Dec., 1840, at Milford Center, O.; 
d. at Denver, Col., in 1905. 
Michael Waller Robinson, b. 13 
Oct., 1837, near Fulton, Calloway 
Co., Mo.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 23 
July, 1912. 

Harrison Belknap Freeman, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., in July, 1913. 
Moses Hubbard Tuttle, d. at 
Seattle, Wash., 20 Apr., 1911. 
John McKnight Ballou, b. 16 
Nov., 1844, in N.Y.; d. at San 
Diego, Cal., 15 Aug., 1912. 
Horace Russell, b. 19 June, 1843, 
at Bombay, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 15 June, 1913. 
Charles Alexander Birnie, d. at 
Tryon, N.C., in Jan., 1911. 
William Vandervoort, d. at New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass., 10 Feb., 
1913. 


. Nathaniel Jones Brittan, d. at 


San Carlos, Cal., 27 May, 1912. 


. William Bernard Murphy, d. at 


Tucson, Ariz., 26 Mar., 1913. 


. James Taylor Rogers, b. in 1848, 


at Lexington, Mo.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1 Jan., 1909. 


. James Harris Wolff, b. at Hold- 
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erness, N.H.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
3 May, 1913. 

1878. William Norwood Needles, d. 
17 Nov., 1912. 

1884. William Lynham Shiels, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 25 Dec., 1912. 

1907. (Special.) William Archy Camp- 
bell, d. at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
7 Jan., 1912. 

1909. Roland Litchfield Amberg, d. in 
Aug., 1910. 

1910. Carl Henry Oscar Adam, d. 24 
June, 1912. 


Divinity School. 
1882. Joseph Pollock White, b. 24 Aug., 
1856, at New Castle, Pa.; d. at 
New Castle, Pa., 30 Oct., 1912. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Circular No. 177 of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory is on “Maximum 
Brightness of Algol Variables”; No. 178, 
is on “Stars Having Peculiar Spectra”’; 
No. 179 is on ‘25 New Variable Stars, 
Principally in Harvard Maps, 39 and 
45.” 

C. Walter Clark, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1912, has been 
awarded the South End House Fellow- 
ship in Social Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The fellowship carries with it 
an income of $600. 

The growing dissatisfaction with cer- 
tain features of our judicial procedure 
has now crystallized in an organization 
which proposes, first to study them, and 
then to draft changes. The organization 
calls itself the American Judicature So- 
ciety, is to have headquarters at Chi- 
cago,and its eleven directors include J.P. 
Hall, / 97, Dean of the Law School of 
the University of Chicago; Frederic W. 
Lehmann, ’95, former Solicitor-General 
of the United States; Roscoe Pound, pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Law School; and 


John H. Wigmore, ’83, Dean of the Law 
School of Northwestern University. 
Hon. Bertrand A. W. Russell, of Cam- 
bridge University, England, who will 
be a lecturer on philosophy at Harvard 
this year, has more than an academic 
claim to distinction. He was the first 
candidate ever put forward for Parlia- 
ment by the militant suffragettes of 
England; but he ran in a strongly 
Conservative division and was conse- 
quently defeated. Mr. Russell has 
achieved renown in British educational 
circles and apparently his suffragette 
sympathies have not counted against 
him. His remarkable university career 
at Cambridge brought him a lecture- 
ship at that institution, where he has 
devoted himself to higher mathematics, 
philosophy and the moral sciences. He 
is the only brother and next heir of 
Earl Russell, and his wife is a daughter 
of R. Pearsall Smith, of Philadelphia. 
— New Class Reports. The Commence- 
ment season saw the publication of sev- 
eral important Class Reports, including 
the large volumes of 1853 (60 years), 1863 
(50 years), 1883 (30 years); also of 1873, 
1878, 1893, 1898, and 1903. The 25th 
year report of 1888 will be issued in the 
autumn. Further mention of these will 
be made later in the Magazine. The 
following letter from a member of ’53, 
in regard to the Report of his Class, is of 
interest. ‘‘No Class but ours has had a 
President for 40 years. The average 
presidential term of the 21 incumbents 
before Eliot is just above 9 years. Holy- 
oke, with his almost $2 years’ tenure 
between 1737 and 1769 came next to 
Eliot in length of service and after Holy- 
oke comes Kirkland with his term of 17 
years and more, between 1810 and 1828, 
followed by Chauncy, by Increase 
Mather, by John Leverett and by Josiah 
Quincy, filling terms of nearly equal 
length. Dunster, the first President, 
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served 14 years and resigned. Wads- 
worth died at the end of 12 years. All 
the others, either by death or resigna- 
tion, closed their terms of service in 
from 2 to 7 years. Class Records are 
growing so voluminousand so frequent as 
to be almost forbidding. Often they must 
come from Classes so recent as to have 
more expectations than achievements 
to record. Here is a volume of less than 
300 pages, detailing nearly a score of dis- 
tinguished careers already closed, with 
two or three score of readable ones and 
very few lives that need to be omitted 
in the reading.” r 

Exchange Professors. — Fernand Bal- 
densperger, professor of comparative lit- 
erature at the Sorbonne, has been ap- 
pointed Exchange Professor at Harvard 
University for 1913-14. Has term of ser- 
vice will fall in the first half-year. Doc- 
teur-és-lettres (University of Paris) 1899. 
Professor of modern comparative litera- 
ture, 1900-10, University of Lyons; pro- 
fessor of comparative literature, 1910-, 
University of Paris.) — Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz, professor of the New Testament 
at the University of Halle, has been ap- 
pointed Exchange Professor at Harvard 
University for 1913-14. Ph.D. (Univer- 
sityof Berlin) 1893,D. Theol. (ibid.) 1909. 
Privat-docent, 1893-99, professor of the 
New Testament, 1899-1904, University 
of Jena; professor of the New Testament, 
1904-10, University of Strassburg; pro- 
fessor of the New Testament, 1910-18, 
University of Breslau; professor of the 
New Testament, 1913-, University of 
Halle. 

Prof. G. H. Parker has been elected a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 7 

Prof. Albert Sauveur has been ap- 
pointed expert examiner of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Prof. A. E. Kennelly has been ap- 
pointed an honorary Corresponding 


Member of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Professors C. H. Grandgent, J. L. 
Coolidge, E. V. Huntington, and G. D. 
Birkhoff, have been elected to member- 
ship in the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The Harvard Club of Boston was host 
at the Pop Concert at Symphony Hall 
on June 19. It is expected that the new 
club-house will be ready for occupancy 
in November. 

Dr. Reid Hunt, chief of the division 
of pharmacology, U.S. Public Marine 
Service since 1904, has accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of pharmacology at the 
Harvard Medical School to succeed Dr. 
Pfaff. 

Prof. T. N. Carver has been appointed 
Director of the Rural Organization Ser- 
vice, a new branch of work just organized 
by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, and has been granted leave of ab- 
sence from the University so that he may 
be able to carry on the new work he has 
undertaken. 

When the Lobachewski Prize was re- 
cently awarded to Prof. Schur of Stras- 
burg, the Committee also awarded an 
honorable mention to Prof. J. L.Coolidge 
of Harvard, for his book on “‘ Non-Eu- 
clidean Geometry,”’ Oxford, 1909. 

Dr. Milton J. Rosenau of the Harvard 
Medical School has been awarded the 
gold medal of American medicine for 
1913 by the trustees of the American 
Medicine Gold Medal Award for the most 
notable service rendered to humanity in 
the domain of medicine during the last 
year. Dr. Rosenau was one of the first 
to urge the application of scientific meas- 
ures to the prevention of baby deaths. 
As one of the founders of the Milk and 
Baby Hygiene Association, he has em- 
phasized the importance of keeping 
babies well, and he was largely respon- 
sible for the campaign conducted by the 
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association to prevent infant mortality 
in Boston. Duringthelast year Dr. Rose- 
nau has done extensive research work on 
infantile paralysis in the laboratory of 
the Harvard Medical School, and has 
demonstrated that the stable fly is one 
of the chief, if not the sole, means by 
which the disease is transmitted. This 
fly lives by biting warm-blooded animals 
and by sucking their blood and is usually 
found around stables. It is carried into 
the home during rainstorms, and child- 
ren are especially susceptible. By means 
of monkeys it was conclusivelyproved by 
Dr. Rosenau that the flies carried the 
contagion from a diseased monkey to a 
healthy one. 

On June 4, former pupils of Prof. W. 
E. Byerly, °71, Perkins Professor of 
Mathematics emeritus, at Harvard, gave 
an informal dinner in his honor at the 
Union Club, Boston. Prof. E. H. Hall 
was toastmaster, and the speakers were 
Prof. Byerly, Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, 
Professors Bécher and E. B. Wilson, of 
the Mass. Institute of Technology. At 
the close of the dinner Prof. Byerly was 
presented with a gold watch as a gift 
from over 250 of his former pupils. 

Gov. Foss has reappointed Hon. John 
Read, ’62, as a member of the Nautical 
Training School Commission; and has 
appointed Prof. C. W. Killam, Gr. Sch., 
°07, a member of the new commissicn to 
investigate the regulations in force rela- 
tive to the construction, alteration and 
maintenance of buildings. 

A full-blooded African.chieftain has 
just passed his entrance examinations 
at Harvard with flying colors and will 
enter the university next September as a 
member of the class of 1917. He is B. 
Gbl Wolo. His people, 300,000 strong, 
are the Krud of Liberia. They have no 
written language, so that the only way 
he can communicate with his family is 
through traders on the coast, who send 
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the messages by word of mouth along the 
trail. With the assistance of Mrs. Charles 
E. Dickerson, wife of the principal of 
Northfield Seminary, and Professor 
Frank L. Duley of the seminary, he has 
begun the stupendous task of reducing 
his language to writing, making a gram- 
mar and translating the Bible. At 
Mount Hermon, his preparatory school, 
Wolo made an excellent record in his 
studies. He delivered the Latin oration 
at his commencement. He _ speaks 
French fluently and English without the 
trace of an accent. — Boston Advertiser. 

At a meeting of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society in London on June 13, Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, s °65, described the 
work being accomplished at Harvard 
College Observatory. 

The University of Michigan has con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on Prof. 
Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School. 

Prof. G. F. Swain, Gordon McKay 
Professor of Civil Engineering, has been 
chosen chairman of the Boston Transit 
Commission to succeed the late George 
G. Crocker, ’64. 

Many Harvard men attended the 
International Medical Congress in Lon- 
don during the first week in August. 
Prof. Harvey Cushing read a paper on 
surgery that attracted great attention. 
Prof. R. W. Lovett, '81, and Dr. F. H. 
Albee, m ’03, took a leading part in the 
proceedings of the orthopedic section 
and are members of a committee to or- 
ganize an international orthopedic asso- 
ciation. Dr. T. Ordway, ’00, described 
the results of the investigation of cancer, 
carried on at the Huntington Hospital 
— investigations which indicate that 
the time of transit of the disease in in- 
oculated animals is 39 days and _ that 
with cross-breeding the disease could not 
be transmitted. Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, 
had a paper on the effects of noise on the 
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hearing. A full list of the papers by 
Harvard men has not yet been received. 

On Aug. 4, 5 and 6 the Coburn Players 
gave open air performances in the 
Sever Quadrangle of Henry V, Iphigenia 
in Tauris (Gilbert Murray’s translation), 
Comedy of Errors and Othello. 

Dr. F. P. Williams, m 94, has been 
appointed surgeon-general with rank of 
brigadier general of the Mass. Vol. 
Militia, to succeed Dr. C. C. Foster, ’80, 
resigned. 

Unexpected difficulties have delayed 
the appearance of the Harvard Architec- 
tural Quarterly, and the second year of 
publication will hereafter begin with the 
September number. It will contain the 
substance of lectures on the design 
and planning of libraries, delivered be- 
fore the students of the school by Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, ’83, librarian of con- 
gress, and Dr. Charles A. Coolidge, ’81, of 
the firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. 

The Elliott Cresson gold medal, the 
highest award in the gift of the Frank- 
lin Institute of Philadelphia, has been 
awarded to Prof. Albert Sauveur of the 
Harvard Scientific School. Numerous 
and important contributions to the sci- 
ence of Metallography and the influence 
exerted by Prof. Sauveur in bringing 
this science into application in the iron 
and steel industry decided the award. 
Prof. Sauveur studied at the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he 
was graduated in 1889. He was chemist 
and metallurgist to various steel com- 
panies for some years until 1898, when 
he began his career as investigator, edu- 
cator and author in the metallographi- 
cal field. In 1905 he came to Harvard. 

Pres. Lowell sailed for Europe on 
June 26 and landed in Boston on Aug. 
13. During his stay abroad he conferred 
with the authorities of the Sorbonne 
and the University of Berlin in regard 
to exchange professors and other educa- 
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tional matters; he attended several 
official receptions in his honor; at Paris 
and Berlin the Harvard men in those 
cities entertained him at banquets; and 
in London, on July 20, Harvard men 
gave him a banquet, at which Price 
Collier, ¢ ’81, presided, and organized 
the Harvard Club of England. 

The council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, has elected Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, an honorary fellow of the 
college. 

F. W. Moore, ’93, who succeeds 
Mr. Garcelon as Graduate Treasurer 
of Athletics, managed the Varsity 
Eleven during his Junior and Senior 
years, and was Graduate Manager of 
Athletics in 1893-95. 


HONORS FOR PROFESSOR 
KITTREDGE. 


THE DINNER. 


To the gratitude of George Lyman 
Kittredge’s former pupils is due the first 
conception of a tribute such as never be- 
fore was offered to a Harvard professor. 
The occasion was his completion of 
twenty-five years of fruitful labor for the 
University, a period during which, not 
only by his abundant literary productiv- 
ity, but even more by his devoted guid- 
ance of the work of students from all parts 
of the land, he has contributed so much 
to the renown of Harvard and the ad- 
vancement of ‘American learning. Men 
trained by him, fired by his enthusiasm, 
nourished by his vast erudition, profiting 
by his wise and generous counsel, are 
now directing English studies through- 
out our country, and are continually 
sending to the Alma Mater fresh troops 
of aspiring scholars. Undergraduates, 
too, in great numbers, have year by year, 
in his Shakespeare course, learned how 
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the finest artistic appreciation goes hand 
in hand with critical judgment and scien- 
tificaccuracy. Impelled by these thoughts 
and, most of all, by personal feelings, 
some of Professor Kittredge’s disciples, 
in collaboration with certain colleagues, 
formed, long in advance, the plan of a 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration, 
which should consist of a subscription 
dinner, the tender of a memorial volume, 
and the gift to the University of a fund to 
be used by him in purchasing for the 
Library books of his own choice. 

A committee was constituted, consist- 
ing of J. D. M. Ford, C. H. Grandgent, 
C. N. Greenough, W. G. Howard, W. A. 
Neilson, M. A. Potter, F. N. Robinson, 
E. S. Sheldon, W. H. Schofield, J. A. 
Walz, and E. H. Wells. Prof. Robinson 
was made chairman, and Prof. Schofield, 
treasurer. The considerable task of edit- 
ing the volume was entrusted to Profes- 
sors Robinson, Sheldon, and Neilson. 
The cost of publication was assumed by 
the house of Ginn & Co., with which 
Prof. Kittredge has long been in friendly 
relation. To Prof. Schofield fell the duty 
of collecting money for the fund and for 
incidental expenses. He gathered in some 
$4500, which sum will doubtless be in- 
creased by future gifts. Mr. Pierre la 
Rose contributed a beautiful design for 
a book-plate. Professors Grandgent, 
Howard, and Greenough took charge of 
the arrangements for the dinner. The 
committee met repeatedly in secret con- 
clave, and shaped little by little the de- 
tails of the enterprise. Mrs. Kittredge 
was early taken into the conspiracy. 

In spite of vast correspondence and 
widespread discussion among Cambridge 
sympathizers, not a word of the project 
reached the ears of the person most con- 
cerned. When, on the evening of June 
9th, he appeared at Young’s Hotel, he 
supposed that he was to join a few old 
cronies in a quiet party. Never was a 
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secret better kept, nor a surprise more 
complete. Startled at the sudden vision 
of a hundred friends — many from afar 
— where he had expected three or four, 
perplexed by the bewildering congratula- 
tions showered upon him at his arrival, 
he swiftly recovered his accustomed 
poise. 

At the close of the dinner, — Prof. 
Grandgent officiating as toastmaster, — 
Prof. Robinson, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, made a graceful presentation of the 
volume and the fund; and Prof. Kittredge 
responded with a wit which shielded but 
did not conceal his profound emotion. 
Very characteristically, he began by 
proposing a toast to his revered predeces- 
sor and teacher, Prof. Child. President 
Eliot, the next speaker, continued the 
theme thus suggested, and gave many 
interesting and amusing reminiscences 
of his old comrade, whose worthy suc- 
cessor he was glad to honor. Admiral 
Bowles, a Cape Cod neighbor and close 
friend of the hero of the evening, drew a 
charmingly humorous picture of the 
scholar in his hours of ease. Prof. Manly 
of the University of Chicago, represent- 
ing the scholar’s old pupils, declared that 
to his master’s credit as an author should 
be set down not only the numerous works 
signed by him, but also the better part 
of all the recent American output in the 
English field. President Lowell dwelt 
impressively on Prof. Kittredge’s serv- 
ices to the University. A poem was 
read, and a letter (one of many), from 
persons unwillingly absent. As a sou- 
venir there was distributed a handsomely 
printed list of subscribers to the fund, 
adorned with the new book-plate. 

When the speaking was over, men lin- 
gered late into the night, reluctant to 
end one of those rare occasions when 
long unvoiced affection can find expres- 
sion and when scholarship meets with 
appropriate reward. — C. H.G. 
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THE KITTREDGE VOLUME.! 


A generation ago, Prof. Kittredge, in- 
spired by the example of Prof. Child, 
chose to devote himself to the advance- 
ment of learning. And Harvard has ever 
since profited by this decision: she has 
gained new honor at home and abroad 
by his steady increase in distinction. 
Thanks to his unremitting zeal, as well 
as to his brilliant mental qualities, he has 
attained a unique place among American 
scholars in his field, and has so strength- 
ened the Department of English that it 
now stands foremost in the world. 

Prof. Kittredge has had many ad- 
vanced students in his courses, and has 
guided the best with such unselfish gen- 
erosity, encouraged them with such stim- 
ulating confidence, and supported them 
with such persistent loyalty, that he has 
won their great gratitude. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that they should desire to 
honor him at an important date in his 
life,in the way that they thoughthe would 
like best. Last spring, several of Prof. 
Kittredge’s colleagues in the Division 
of Modern Languages planned to cele- 
brate the completion of his twenty-fifth 
year of teaching at Harvard by the pub- 
lication of a congratulatory volume, to 
which they invited some fifty of his 
friends to contribute. Forty-five re- 
sponded to the appeal and theircontribu- 
tions make up the stately quarto volume 
of 462 pages that lies before us. 

Here it is not possible to give much 
more than a table of contents of this 
impressive book. But, varying the order 
in which the articles appear, a rough 
classification may be attempted, the 
better to bring out the wide range of 
subjects treated, and the varied interests 
of Prof. Kittredge like those of hisfriends. 


1 Anniversary Papers. By Colleagues and 
Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge (Ginn & 
Co. Boston and London, 1913.) 


At the very beginning, we find Prof. 
Lanman’s “Hindu Law and Custom as 
to Gifts,” Prof. Gummere’s “The 
Mother-in-Law,” and Prof. George F. 
Moore’s “Ciclatoun Scarlet,” most 
erudite documents, dealing respectively 
with Oriental legal procedure, primitive 
family relationships (as indicated chiefly 
by ballads), and an etymological snarl. 
By which we are reminded that Prof. 
Kittredge himself lectures on ancient 
mythology and popular ballads, and that 
he has shared in the authorship of 
“Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech.” 

His interest in folk-lore has been 
strong from the outset of his career, and 
he has given particular attention to Cel- 
tic traditions. In this volume appear the 
following articles by his pupils: “Hu- 
man Sacrifice among the Celts,” by Prof. 
F. N. Robinson; “Celtic Cauldrons of 
Plenty and The Land-Beneath-the- 
Waves,” by Prof. A. C. L. Brown; “The 
Celtic Fée in Launfal,”’ by Prof. Cross; 
and “Merlin and Ambrosius,” by Dr. 
G. H. Maynadier. 

Prof. Kittredge has always been an 
ardent classicist; he has helped to pre- 
pare Latin texts and Latin grammars for 
school use. Contributions from members 
of the Department of the Classics are: 
“The Date of Hegetor,” by Prof. A. A. 
Howard; “The Epicedia of Statius,” by 
Prof. C. H. Moore; “The Rendering of 
the Homeric Hymns,” by Prof. Gulick; 
and “ Medieval Lives of Judas Iscariot,”’ 
by Prof. Rand. 

In many places Prof. Kittredge has 
shown a mastery of medieval Romance 
literature. Among the Anniversary 
Papers we find “Some [important] Re- 
marks on the Origin of Romance Versi- 
fication,” by Prof. Sheldon, and discus- 
sions by Prof. Weeks of “‘ Aliscans, 5702: 
Des Tors d’Arcaise”; by Prof. W. M. 
Hart of “The Narrative Art of the Old 
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French Fabliaux ’’; by Dr. Webster of 
“The Twelfth Century Tourney”; by 
Prof. Ford of ‘‘ Possible Foreign Sources 
of the Spanish Novel of Roguery ”’; and 
by Prof. Potter of “An Epic Tenzone and 
a Parallel.” Prof. McKenzie prints anew 
“The Oxford Text of the Note of Antonio 
Pucci”; Prof. Fletcher emphasizes “The 
Modernnessof Dante’’; and Prof.Grand- 
gent gives a fine translation of speeches 
by Rostand’s Chanticleer. Here too may 
be mentioned Prof. Francke’s new ex- 
planation of “The Sculptures of the 
Golden Gate at Freiberg.” 

Prof. Kittredge’s special researches, 
however, have lain in the field of Eng- 
lish, and, naturally, the majority of 
the Papers deal with problems in the 
same field. There is, curiously enough, 
only one article concerning Anglo-Saxon 
-—— Prof. Lawrence’s ‘‘The Breca Episode 
in Beowulf’ — and only one article that 
recalls the long-established linguistic 
course, English 4 — Prof. C. F. Brown’s 
edition of a Middle-English poem Cay- 
phas (though the editor's interest in the 
work seems to be primarily in itsrelation- 
ship to the liturgy — ‘‘Caiphas as a 
Palm-Sunday Prophet’’). But there are 
no less than five articles about Chaucer, 
the subject of Prof. Kittredge’s own most 
important publications in recent years: 
“What is Chaucer’s Hous of Fame?” 
by Prof. Manly; “The Two Prologues 
to the Legend of Good Women: A New 
Test,” by Prof. Lowes; ‘“‘The Sea-Battle 
in Chaucer's Legend of Cleopatra,” by 
Prof. Schofield; “‘ Astrology and Magic in 


Chaucer's Franklin's Tale,” by Prof. . 


Tatlock; and “‘The Plan of the Canter- 
bury Tales,” by Prof. Young. Prof. 
MacCracken deals also with medieval 
literature in his ‘‘ Vegetius in English.” 

Prof. Kittredge, moreover, has studied 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan literature 
with particular care, as his Lowell In- 


stitute lectures (not to mention English 
2) give abundant witness. In this vol- 
ume Prof. Wendell has contributed “A 
[delightful] Fantasy concerning the 
Epitaph of Shakspere’’; Dr. Stoll, 
“Hamlet and Iago”; Prof. Thorndike, 
“From Outdoors to Indoors on the 
Elizabethan Stage’’; Prof. Alden ‘The 
Quarto Arrangement of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets’; Prof. Greenlaw, ‘“‘Sidney’s 
Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan 
Allegory”; Dr. Long, “From Troilus to 
Euphues”; and Prof. Hanford, “The 
Debate Element in the Elizabethan 
Drama.” 

Five articles treat of more recent au- 
thors: Prof. Copeland's “Johnson and 
his Friendships,” Prof. Neilson’s “ Burns 
in English,” Prof. Farley’s “The Dying 
Indian,” Prof. Greenough’s “Nicholas 
Breton, Character-Writer and Quadru- 
maniac,” Dr. Bernbaum’s “ Mrs. Behn’s 
Oroonoko,” and Prof. Havens’s “The 
Poetic Diction of the English Classic- 
ists.” Prof. Walz, in his “Germanisms 
in English Speech,”’ examines particu- 
larly Longfellow’s use of the term 
“God’s Acre.” 

Somewhat apart stand Prof. Brew- 
ster’s “The Logic of Literary Criticism” 
and Prof. Noyes’s “The Essential Ele- 
ments in Tolstoy’s Ethical System.” 

Of these Anniversary Papers over half 
are by professors in colleges other than 
Harvard, the majority of whom prepared 
for the degree of Ph.D. chiefly under 
Prof. Kittredge’s direction. Had the 
Committee thought well to tnvite con- 
tributions from all who have studied 
with him for that degree, it is probable 
that a second volume of equal size and 


comparable value would have been pro- 


duced. The present festschrift, however, 
is as dignified and important as has been 
presented to any scholar under similar 
circumstances. — W. H. S. 
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THE WIDENER LIBRARY 
CORNERSTONE. 


At 11 o’clock on June 16 the corner- 
stone of the Harry Elkins Widener Li- 
brary was laid. President Lowell, Mrs. 
George D. Widener, of Philadelphia, the 
chief officials of the Harvard Library, 
several professors, and invited guests 
met at the northeast corner where the 
stone was to be placed. The Phi Beta 
Kappa Society marched from its meet- 
ing in Harvard Hall and attended the 
exercises. A choir, composed of picked 
members of the Glee Club and Chapel 
Choir sang, “A mighty fortress is our 
God.” Pres. Lowell then mounted the 
temporary platform and, after briefly 
stating the object of the gathering, he 
introduced Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, 
director of the University Library, who 
said: 


Mr. President, Mrs. Widener, Ladies and’ 


Gentlemen, and Brothers of the Phi Beta 
Kappa: 

This is a notable day in the annals of Har- 
vard. We are assembled to witness the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of a building that will 
not only surpass in its splendid proportions 
any other that has been erected for us in the 
two hundred and seventy-seven years of the 
lite of Harvard University, but it will also fill 
a long felt and grievous want, for it will fur- 
nish a place where our students can make the 
best use of every volume helpful to their edu- 
cation; a home for the treasures of learning 
and literature that have accumulated here in 
the course of generations, making those treas- 
ures accessible under ideal conditions to 
scholars and investigators and book lovers 
in future days. Thus our most crying need is 
the one that has been most generously met. 

But our dtep gratitude on this occasion 
is sobered by the recollection that our good 
fortune has come to us under the shadow of an 
appalling calamity. The great monument to 
be erected here will commemorate a son of 
Harvard, who while still in his earliest man- 
hood met a hero’s end in one of the most 
touching tragedies of modern times. Life had 
seemed to hold out to him the fairest promise. 
Secure in the affectionof family and friends,— 
for he had won the respect, admiration and at- 
tachment of those who knew him, free from the 
harsh necessity of toiling for his daily bread, 
he could pursue the scholarly interests that 


were dear to him and gratify the refinement 
of his taste. A lover and seeker of the rarest 
books, and familiar with them in their mi- 
nutest details, he had gathered together in a 
brief space of time a collection of choice vol- 
umes that has but few equals in the whole 
world. This collection that was so infinitely 
precious to him is coming by his desire to the 
University from which he had graduated not 
five years before. It will remain as a memorial 
of his love for his College in the centre of the 
superb edifice which will henceforth bear his 
name and which will link it imperishably with 
that of Harvard. With these thoughts in our 
mind we now thankfully but gravely greet 
the moment of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Harry Elkins Widener Library. 


With a silver trowel Mrs. Widener 
then spread the cement, and the stone 
was lowered into place, over a hermeti- 
cally sealed box. This contained on a 
parchment the following inscription: 

On the sixteenth day of June, 1913, the 
cornerstone of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library was laid by 

Mrs. George Dunton Widener 


Who gives the building as a memorial to her 
son 
Harry Elkins Widener 
Born January 3, 1885 


Graduated from Harvard College in 1907 
Lost in the wreck of the Steamship Titanic, 
April 15, 1912 


The books gathered, read and loved by him 
will here, in fulfillment of his desire, be per- 
manently preserved. 


In addition there were deposited in the 
box copies of the College publications 
of the day —the Lampoon, Monthly, 
Illustrated, Advocate, the 1916 Red Book, 
Crimson of June 16, pictures of Gore 
Hall and the old stack, copies of the 
various official University publications, 
.and a copy of “College Life” by Dean 
Briggs. 

Judge F. J. Swayze, ’79, President of 
Phi Beta Kappa, then made a short ad- 
dress: 

Harvard College began with the gift of a 
library. Our gratitude to John Harvard for 
his gift is mingled with regret that we cannot 


see the books he read, and by handling them 
imagine ourselves in actual touch with him. 
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His little library of two hundred and sixty 
volumes, large for the time and place, has 
been succeeded by one of the greatest collec- 
tions of printed books in the world. Today 
the princely gift of another lover of learning, 
in loving memory of a young scholar of our 
own time, too soon and too tragically taken 
from us, makes it probable that our books 
will be preserved for centuries to the advan- 
tage of the thousands who are to follow us. 
Others have expressed the gratitude of the 
University. It is my good fortune, as the repre- 
sentative for the moment of a Society that 
has always honored scholarship, to express 
the gratitude of those who in the splendor of 
the new building will remember the profitable 
hours spent in Gore Hall. The Library shares 
and will continue to share with our museums 
and gardens, our hospitals and laboratories, 
in the glory of making this spot one of the in- 
tellectual centres of the world. Here books 
are not kept in prison but are open to the use 
of all without undue restrictions. We often 
echo the lament of Ecclesiastes, but it is only 
overmuch study that is a weariness of the 
flesh. It is as true today as when Cicero said 
it that books adorn us in prosperity, comfort 
us in adversity, delight us at home and do not 
hinder us abroad. Time discards ‘the spawn 
of the press or the gossip of the hour,’’ and the 
treasures remain. The field of learning widens 
but work becomes specialized and subdivided, 
and each scholar may know his part. All are 
under obligation to the munificence of past 
generations. The library of John Harvard 
cannot be preserved with the library of Harry 
Elkins Widener. We may, however, indulge 
the hope that as long as scholarship and learn- 
ing are honored, and the wisdom of the past 
is cherished, the endless generations of future 
scholars will seek this spot and recall with the 
same grateful spirit with which we recall the 
names of Harvard and of Gore, the name of 
the donor of the enduring building to be 
erected here. 


The simple exercises closed with the 
singing of “Fair Harvard.” 


“FRIENDS OF THE FOGG 
MUSEUM.” 


A society has been formed entitled 
“The Friends of the Fogg Art Museum,” 
the idea for which is based on ‘‘ Les Amis 
du Louvre,” which was formed by people 
interested in the welfare of that great 
museum in Paris. Among the graduates 
of Harvard are many men who have 
become interested in art on account of 
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the delightful and inspiring teaching of 
Prof. Norton, and other younger men 
have been introduced to the riches of 
this wide field of human expression in 
more recent years. Among the thousands 
of graduates of Harvard there must be a 
group of men who are really interested 
in giving their sons a better opportunity 
to study art than they had themselves. 
For this purpose a good working labo- 
ratory or museum is of the greatest 
importance. There must be a large‘col- 
lection of photographs and of slides; there 
should be a good library; and above 
all it is desirable to have a collection of 
original works of art of high quality to 
stimulate enthusiasm and inspiration. 

As the purchase of all of these objects, 
particularly works of art, costs money, 
and the funds of the Museum are small 
this plan for a society of “Friends of the 
Fogg Museum” has appeared as a solu- 
tion to the difficulty. For instance, if 
$1000 should serve some urgent need, 
might there not be among the graduates 
of Harvard 100 men who would be glad 
to pay $10 each to accomplish this valu- 
able result, or perhaps 10 men who were 
really interested who would be glad to 
give $100 apiece? 

The difficulty is to find among the 
mass of graduates the particular men 
to whom this will appeal as a real and 
vital movement that is worth helping. 
It seemed best not to send to all the 
Alumni, as so many appeals are made in 
the name of Harvard. Therefore, circu- 
lars were sent to a number of graduates 
who had taken fine arts courses in the 
past, and to some whose names were 
suggested by friends or in some cases 
by the secretaries of classes and of 
local Harvard clubs. 

The result has been that enough mem- 
bers have joined the Society already to 
make it a success, although it has only 
just been started. When it is known so 
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well that those who are interested have 
had an opportunity to come forward and 
join, it will probably grow into a real 
force. Such vitality as this Society will 
have will depend more on the subscrip- 
tions that the members make freely and 
gladly from time to time than on any 
system of trying to persuade the unwill- 
ing to give. There are three classes of 
membership, so that those who join may 
choose their own way of helping: Class 
A, those who will pay an annual sub- 
scription of not less than $5; Class B, 
those who do not want to commit them- 
selves to the payment of a special amount 
each year, but will be glad to have no- 
tices of what is going on in the Museum; 
Class C, those who prefer to make a 
gift of $500 or more toward a perman- 
ent fund to be invested by the Treasurer 
of the College for the benefit of the 
Museum. 

One of the most successful ways of 
stimulating an interest in art among the 
students is to organize loan exhibitions 
occasionally. There have been several of 
these in the Fogg Museum during the 
last four years, including exhibitions of 
Oriental paintings, of Japanese prints, 
of Ruskin’s drawings, and, most popu- 
lar of all, of paintings by Degas in 1911 
and by Turner in 1913. One of the 
great difficulties in arranging for such 
exhibitions as these last two mentioned 
is the expense, owing to the large bills for 
insuring such valuable pictures and for 
employing extra guardians while the 
pictures are here. So it is impossible to 
have such exhibitions without assist- 
ance from friends. 

The gallery of the Fogg Museum is 
closed for repairs this summer, and the 
collection of Italian, Flemish and Ger- 
man primitive paintings, and also the 
famous Meleager, are now on exhibition 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
After much careful study a plan has 


been devised by which the roof of the 
Fogg Museum can be changed in such a 
way as to improve the light and ventila- 
tion in the gallery, avoid the excessive 
heat in the summer, and make the build- 
ing waterproof. Also the rooms where 
the staff work will be so arranged as to 
increase efficiency. 

Several beautiful paintings have come 
to the Museum during the last few years, 
a few as purchases and the others as 
loans. Conspicuous among these are the 
splendid Sienese panel by Benvenuto 
di Giovanni, which has recently been 
transferred from the old panel to a new 
one and returned to the wails of the 
Museum after an absence of 11 years; 
the beautiful early Giottesque panel, 
attributed to Agnolo Gaddi; and the 
fine painting by Turner in the manner 
of Rembrandt. 

Edward W. Forbes, ’95, Director. 


THE HOLLIS HALL PAGEANT 


The life of Thomas Hollis, the first 
and most important of the five Hollises 
who in the 18th century gave gener- 
ously to Harvard College, was controlled 
by a belief expressed in one of his letters. 
“Where the true image of Christ is 
found in any, I call them the excellent of 
the earth. With such I delight to asso- 
ciate and work, whatever denomina- 
tion they may go by among men.” This 
enthusiasm for all good works and the 
doers of them regardless of their creed, 
this absence of religious bias, was at the 
time especially remarkable. The aim of 
the Pageant, given June 14, 1913, as 
part of the ceremonies attending the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
Hollis Hall was to emphasize the recur- 
rence of this idea controlling the life of 
Hollis in the men and events connected 
with the Hall. 

The Pageant originated in the desire of 
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the Committee in charge of the celebra- 
tion (F. E. Richter, 13, Chairman, A. 
P. McMahon, 13, G. T. Driscoll, ’13, 
D. E. Dunbar, 713, H. J. Smith, ’13, H. 
C. Everett, ’13, J. B. Langstaff, ’13, P. 
H. Wellman, ’13), to give it some spe- 
cial and novel quality. They turned to 
me, not as a Hollis man, but because of 
my courses in dramatic technique. The 
conditions they laid down seemed so 
hampering as to pique one’s desire for 
literary adventure. To provide color and 
charm in a pageant to be acted only by 
men; to give a sense of numbers with not 
over 100 people to draw upon for some 
seven episodes, and to make all expenses 
come within an estimate of some $800, 
—all this surely offered an interesting 
adventure. The Pageant did not exceed 
in cost the estimate. If we may trust 
the expressed satisfaction of the Grad- 
uates of the Hall who saw the Pageant, 
it did not fail in the other respects. 

For the occasion the old central door 
in what is now the rear of the Hall was 
reopened. This hasbeen partly bricked up 
and treated in as narrow windows since 
about 1875. The two former side-doors 
at the back were also opened and used 
for exits and entrances. Steps were 
built up to the large central window of 
Harvard Hall. Here, where the front of 
Hollis Hall used to be, with Harvard 
Hall on the left, Holden Chapel on the 
right and the street on the fourth side, 
the Pageant was given. So far as possi- 
ble it came out of and disappeared into 
Hollis Hall. When possible, too, it 
merely pieced together parts of old let- 
ters, and historical anecdotes directly a 
part of the history of the Hall or not im- 
properly to be connected with it. 

As an opening the chimes of Christ 
Church near by rang out the first 
stanza of the Harvard Hymn, by Green- 
ough and Paine. A small orchestra, con- 
cealed in the Hall, took up the second 


stanza. As that began, L. de J. Har- 
vard, °15, a descendant of John Har- 
vard’s brother, dressed exactly like the 
statue in the Delta by French, entered 
between Hollis Hall and Holden Chapel, 
apparently charmed hither from his ac- 
customed seat by the music. To him 
appeared, in the old centre doorway, the 
Spirit of The Hall, a white-clad, Cru- 
sader-like figure, by all the acts of the 
past dwellers in the Hall today “full 
statured, dominant, ommipotent”’ in his 
pursuits of “‘ Justice to all, of every race 
and creed.” To the accompaniment of 
the third stanza, he led Harvard to- 
ward a high evergreen screen at the left 
of the Hall. Just after Harvard passed 
behind it, two waiting figures in student 
cap and gown drew aside the screen, re- 
vealing young Harvard sitting in com- 
plete replica of the French statue — the 
presiding genius of the festival. Sum- 
moned by the Spirit of the Hall, six 
episodes were presented before John 
Harvard. The Spirit, as chorus, bound 
together the parts of the Pageant and 
gave it meaning as a whole. This diffi- 
cult part, exacting much variety and 
delicacy in delivery, was admirably done 
by P. F. Reniers, 16. 

The first episode showed the New Eng- 
land Coffee House, London, whence 
Thomas Hollis often wrote to his New 
England friends. Except for some de- 
tails to give the atmosphere of the Cof- 
fee-house and an Elizabethan fearless- 
ness in bringing together passages in 
letters written far apart in time, this 
scene was little more than a piecing to- 
gether of parts of Hollis’s letters now in 
the manuscript archives. It was meant 
to make as living as possible Hollis and 
his fine spirit. The next episode, for 
contrast, dramatized some of the cur- 
ious and foolish 18th century College 
regulations as to the conduct and the 
dress of students. It led up amusingly 
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to the dedicatory service held in Harvard 
Hall for the opening of Hollis Hall. As 
the comedy ended, one heard the Glee 
Club in Harvard Hall, singing an 18th 
century anthem arranged by Harvard 
students of that time, but newly set to 
music by a recent dweller in Hollis 
Hall, P. L. Atherton, ’93. So fine is the 
new setting that it is reported it will in 
the future be heard often in Appleton 
Chapel. After the anthem the dignita- 
ries of the time filed from Harvard Hall 
to the space in front of Hollis and there 
listened to dedicatory words from Presi- 
dent Holyoke and Governor Barnard. 
The episode following, built up largely 
from one of John Fiske’s accounts of the 
day, showed youths of the Hall hurrying 
to battle and returning from it on the 
day of Lexington and Concord. For 
change and contrast again, the fifth epi- 
sode showed the crack student military 
body of 1812 — the Washington Corps 
—assembling from its armory on the 
top floor of Hollis and going through its 
customary drill. Thenext episoderecalled 
the reading of the Commemoration Ode 
by Lowell, just in front of this side of 
Hollis. First, the Spirit of the Hall 
summoned six figures in regimentals of 
the Civil War time; then those who went 
but came not back, six figures in gray- 
blue fatigue coats, the hoods gathered 
mysteriously about their faces. The liv- 
ing stood about in the foreground; the 
gray-clad figures entering silently, stood 
far back as J. Bovingdon, ’16, read the 3d 
and the 12th stanzas of the great ode. 
Coming to the sound of the bugler’s 
“‘reveillé” and ‘“‘assembly,” the figures 
passed out as bugler and drummer 
sounded “ taps.” 

For the finale, the Spirit summoned 
six of the many eminent men who have 
lived in the Hall: Everett, Prescott, 
Thoreau, Sumner, Emerson and Wen- 
dell Phillips. Each came forth from the 
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Hall at the sound of his name, was 
briefly described in a quotation by the 
Spirit as they came forward, and in turn 
quoted from his speeches or his writ- 
ings something which showed the spirit 
of Thomas Hollis living and effective in 
him. Then coming to John Harvard, he 
laid a palm branch at his feet and stood 
aside as part of the increasing group of 
historical figures around the statue. 
Just as these ceremonies were ending, a 
child of six, in white, appeared in the 
centre doorway, crying: “Is this my 
hall?” 

“Harvard (bending forward). Who 
may this be? 

“Child. I am Hollis Hall Phillips.” 

This son of a recent dweller in the 
Hall, and named for the Hall, greeted 
in turn by students, chorus, Thomas 
Hollis, Emerson and Phillips, was passed 
on and up to John Harvard, who cried: 
“Welcome, most welcome to our fellowship; 

put by all fears; 

Come up, and mounting, mount you ever 

with the years.” 

Then, as the group assembled about 
the statue, began the “Song of Hollis 
Hall,” specially written by C. T. Ryder, 
’06, they passed into the Hall down a 
double line of begowned students. 
Thomas Hollis and the Spirit, going to 
the statue, crossed theirarms. On these 
Harvard placed the child. The last 
view was of the Child in the centre door- 
way, high on the crossed arms of the 
man whose spirit for a century and a 
half has lived in the hall and the chorus 
that was the embodiment of that very 
spirit. Behind the three stood John 
Harvard. 

And the use of it all? Once again I 
have proved the value of trained intelli- 
gences. Rehearsals had been difficult at 
this time of final examinations. There 
were many crudities and worrying 
lapses at the last rehearsal. When, 
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however, the performance was out of 
my hands and wholly in that of the 
performers to make or mar, there was 
perfect codperation, much quickness of 
resource in some slight difficulties and 
a resultant performance remarkably 
swift and smooth. May I express here 
my gratitude to actors and committees 
for that result? The Pageant seemed to 
give the graduates at the celebration a 
new feeling of unity delightfully mani- 
fested at the dinner following the Pag- 
eant. A group of nearly a hundred stu- 
dents, most of them to be in the Hall 
next year for the first time, worked to- 
gether enthusiastically for a common 
artistic end. Those to be in the Hall 
will meet this autumn, not as strangers, 
but bound together by a common past 
experience and fully alive to the signifi- 
cance of the Hall that is to be their 
home. A fine anthem has been added to 
our College music. A rallying song for 
Hollis men is theirs in the lines of Mr. 
Ryder. Probably, too, the gratified 
audience sees better now what pag- 
eantry might do at Harvard to inculcate 
and develop the basic ideals of the 
Harvard spirit. Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 


VARIA. 


{In Honor of Charles Bulfinch. An 
enormous laurel wreath lying at the foot 
of the steps to the main entrance to the 
State House on Aug. 8 drew the notice of 
hundreds, who learned that it had been 
put there to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Bulfinch, H. C. 1781, Boston’s first 
native architect of prominence and the 
designer of the original State House. 
The wreath was the gift of the Boston 
Society of Architects. It was laid on 


the steps by A. S. Jenney and E. J. 
Lewis of the society. On a white ribbon 
on the wreath was the following inscrip- 
tion: “In honor of Charles Bulfinch, 
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born Aug. 8, 1763. This wreath is placed 
here by the Boston Society of Architects 
as a tribute to his services as a citizen 
and architect.” Every part of Old 
Boston contains memorials of Bulfinch 
associated with the history and growth 
of the city. A few of them are the en- 
larged Faneuil Hall in the North End, 
the Christ Church spire, the New North 
Church on Hanover St., the central sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; the Institute of Technology pos- 
sesses papers and treatises by him on 
architecture, and in the old meeting 
house in Eliot Sq. is a copy of his design 
of a brick church in Lancaster. The 
older part of the Charlestown State 
Prison is also his work. His work in 
Boston led to his being chosen to build 
the Maine State House and to design 
plans for the National Capitol in Wash- 
ington. Before he was 30 years old he 
was elected to the board of selectmen of 
Boston and for 21 years he was the chair- 
man of the board. He was also superin- 
tendent of police for 21 years. 

{Alice and Humpty Dumpty. 

Alice could not help repeating to her- 
self the old nursery rhyme: 
‘Humpty Dumpty of Manter Hall, 

If it were n't for you we’d go to the wall, 


All the Dean’s office and all the Dean’s men 
Would have a big rush of business then.” 


“Are you coming to my Seminar?” 
asked Humpty Dumpty after a pause. 
“A Seminar is a place where you can 
learn in three hours what it takes a 
Professor three months to teach.” 

“How very convenient,” Alice said. 
“Could you explain something now for 
me?” 

“T already know what you are going 
to ask,” said Humpty Dumpty. “From 
long practice in foretelling examination 
questions I have become a regular clair- 
voyant. You were about to ask me why 
Iam a Widow. Because men may come, 
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and men may go, but I go on forever, of 
course. That’s too easy. Ask another.” 

“But that is n’t my question at all,” 
said Alice. “I just wanted you to explain 
some poetry I read this morning. This 
is how it went: 


“°T was taussig, and the bushnell hart 
Did byron hurlbut in the rand, 
All barrett was the wendell (Bart.) 
And the charles t. cope-land.”” 


“Nothing is easier,” Humpty Dumpty 
replied. “‘Taussig means gusty, showery 
weather. A bushnell hart is an animal 
—a cross between a Bull Moose and a 
walrus. It has bushy hair, and lives on 
its reputation. To byron hurlbut is to 
pounce on people and worry them unrea- 
sonably. A rand is a classical place, 
unknown to many, and situated some- 
where in the Sabbatical. Barrett is an 
adjective used to denote any member 
of the Royal Family of England. A 
wendell is a comparatively literary 
rarity indigenous to the English court. 
Bart. is English for Baronet. A charles t. 
is a kind of cherub which lives on cheap 
cigarettes and strange customs. It can 
be brought to bay in its lair any time 
during the morning. Copeland is the 
past participle of a verb meaning to fly 
about in eccentric circles. Is there any- 
thing else I can tell you?” 

“No, thank you,” said Alice, “you 
are very kind, I am sure.” 

“Now you owe me thirty dollars,” 
Humpty Dumpty said. “‘ You had better 
make out a check.” 

“Dear me,” said Alice to herself, “I 
never saw such mercenary creatures in 
my life.” 

Then a bright idea came into her head. 

“Would you mind making out an 
itemized bill?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” Humpty Dumpty 
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replied, and taking out a large fountain- 
pen, began to write. While he busied 
himself thus, Alice slipped away, and 
was soon lost to sight among the red 
oak saplings. — From Alice’s Adventures 
in Cambridge, by R. C. Evarts, ’13. 


A PARODY. 


[Contributed by W. C. Lane, ’81, 
Librarian. ] 


Not a drum was heard nor a trumpet note 
As old H—s! to the pump was carried 

In the good soft water to let him float 
Not a man of the Freshmen tarried. 


We bore him slowly at dead of night 
From his silent bed him taking 

No Proctor or Tutor at all in sight 
But himself in the cold air quaking. 


No useless waistcoat enclosed his breast 
Nor in cloak nor in coat we wound him 
But we took him laying all undrest 
With his shirt alone around him. 


Few and scarce were the words we said 
And we had not a thought of sorrow 

As with silent steps to the pump we led 
And feared not his wrath for the morrow. 


We thought as we pumped the water out 

And fairly under had laid him 

When the gurgling stream had come from the 
spout 

How easy ’t would have made him. 


Naught they’ll say of the water that’s gone 
To his head having such an attraction 

But he no doubt would awake in the morn 
In terror at the transaction. 


But half our pleasing task was done 
When we ’gan think of departing 


. For Jacknife Warland? came rushing on 


And caused us quick to be starting. 


Slowly and sadly we steered away 
And told not a word of the story 
Haply to finish some other day 
So we left him alone in his glory. 


1 Probably Francis B. Hayes, '39; he roomed 
in Stoughton 10 as a Sophomore. 

2 Theodore Warland, ’32, was Instructor in 
Hebrew, 1836-37, and Proctor, rooming in 
Hollis 7. 


CORRECTION. 
Vol. XXI, p. 619, 1. 8. Through a misprint the regrettable error appeared that 
Dr. J. O. Green “died recently” ; it should have read 


“ retired.” 
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